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A.UTHOR    IN    WONDERLAND 

PART  I 
IN     BLUE 

CHAPTER  I 

What  won  the  War  ? — A  Tribute  to  British 
Character — and  two  "  Things  Seen." 

Future  generations,  when  they  fall  to  talking 
about  the  Great  War,  will  want  to  know  very 
particularly  and  earnestly  one  thing — so  far  as 
the  British  Empire  was  concerned,  who  contributed 
the  greatest  share  to  victory  ? 

This  is  not  a  question  to  be  answered  by  a  writer 
living  in  these  times  without  very  deep  thought. 
Written  words,  however  humble  the  author,  have 
a  habit  of  remaining,  and  it  would  be  a  fearful 
responsibility  to  rob  any  part  of  the  fighting 
or  civilian  community  of  its  just  laurels  in  the 
eyes  of  any  section,  however  small,  of  those  that 
will  succeed  us.  Yet  the  question  ought  to  be 
answered,  if  it  can  be  answered  ;  for  to  shirk  it 
would  be  to  rob  our  descendants  of  knowledge  that 
is  a  portion  of  their  lawful  heritage. 

Many  people,  speaking  off-hand,  would  doubt- 
less award  the  palm  to  the  British  Navy.  They 
would  remind  you  that  the  British  Navy  swept 
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the  seas  of  the  enemy  ;  estabUshed  the  blockade  ; 
transported  millions  of  troops  and  millions  of  tons 
of  munitions  ;  kept  the  enemy  in  his  fastnesses, 
and  piloted  the  American  Army  to  Europe. 

Others  would  point  to  the  positively  astounding 
heroism  of  the  Army.  When  one  tries  to  describe 
in  a  few  words  what  the  Army  did — ^the  endurance 
of  the  men  in  the  trenches,  the  absolute  disregard 
of  death  in  many  a  glorious  charge,  the  privations 
and  forced  marches  in  Eastern  climes — ^the  brain 
reels  under  the  task. 

Yet  a  third  host  would  wax  enthusiastic  over 
the  unparalleled  achievements  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine.  But  for  the  Mercantile  Marine,  how 
could  we  have  carried  on  ?  We  must  have  been 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  starvation,  and  there 
would  have  come  an  automatic  end  to  the  war — 
an  end  of  defeat.  It  is  true  that  the  public  even 
now  scarcely  reaHse  all  that  the  Mercantile  Marine 
have  contributed  to  the  greatest  victory  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  1  shall  hope  in  a  later  page 
to  raise  a  tiny  corner  of  the  curtain  that  has 
concealed  the  quiet  gallantries  of  this  unknown 
tribe  of  heroes. 

And  then  there  is  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Where 
should  we  have  been  but  for  the  miracles  accom- 
plished in  the  air  by  those  devil-may-care  boys  of 
twenty  or  thereabouts  ?  What  would  have  hap- 
pened to  our  Army  if  the  German  pilots  had  held 
the  supremacy  which  we  were  once  told  they  had 
managed  to  gain  ?  What  would  have  become  of 
our  towns,  and  camps,  and  hospitals,  if  the 
German  airmen  had  been  allowed  to  work  their 
sweet  wiU  upon  such  defenceless  objects  of  attack  ? 
Certainly  we  could  never  have  won  this  war 
without  the  aid  of  the  Air  Force. 
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Last  of  all,  you  have  the  civiHan  population. 
"  What  ? "  exclaims  the  reader.  "  The  civil 
population  win  a  war  ?  How  can  that  be  ?  A 
war  is  won  by  fighting,  and  by  nothing  else  in  the 
world." 

This  is  where  I  shall  beg  leave  to  join  issue 
with  many  readers.  Not  for  a  moment  would  I 
be  held  to  have  asserted  that  the  civilian  popula- 
tion contributed  the  greatest  share  to  the  British 
portion  of  the  victory,  but  I  do  feel  how  urgent 
it  is  to  place  on  record  that  the  war  was  won — 
still  speaking  only  for  ourselves — not  by  the  Navy 
alone,  not  by  the  Army  alone,  not  by  the  Air 
Force  alone,  not  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  alone,  not 
by  the  civilian  population  alone,  but  by  a  quality 
which  animated,  upheld,  and  strengthened  every 
member  of  the  community,  no  matter  in  what 
capacity  employed  ;  namely,  British  Character. 

Of  all  the  amazements  in  this  amazing  war, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  most  astounding  fact, 
and  one  which  future  generations  the  world  over 
will  do  well  to  estimate  at  its  true  value,  is  the 
revelation  of  the  absolutely  dauntless  nature  of 
the  British  Character.  That  was  what  beat  the 
Germans — in  so  far  as  our  Empire  helped  to  beat 
them.  That  was  what  the  Germans  had  failed 
to  take  into  consideration.  Their  plans  were 
well  and  truly  laid ;  their  Army  was  superb  ; 
their  people  were  organised  right  down  to  the 
smallest  child  in  the  most  remote  village ;  their 
munitions  were  apparently  inexhaustible ;  they 
had  been  educated  through  two  generations  with 
a  view  to  world  conquest — and  they  would  have 
conquered  the  world,  without  doubt,  but  for  the 
one  element  which  they  had  overlooked — British 
Character. 
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They  thought  us  a  slothful,  self-indulgent, 
effeminate,  pleasure-loving  nation.  They  thought 
that  we  had  neglected  our  opportunities  ;  that  we 
had  bartered  our  birth-right  for  money  and 
luxurious  ease.  It  is  true  that  they  thought  this 
of  us,  deny  it  as  they  ma}/  ;  and,  in  a  measure, 
they  were  right.  We  had  become  careless,  and 
slothful,  and  extravagant,  and  self-indulgent. 
We  did  think  far  too  much  of  amusement — and 
fairly  low-class  amusement  at  that.  We  were  not 
braced,  and  trained,  and  prepared  for  a  terrific 
war ;  but,  thank  God,  British  Character  was 
merely  dormant,  not  dead. 

At  the  first  note  of  the  bugle  it  began  to  revive, 
and  when  Lord  Kitchener,  of  immortal  memory, 
called  for  volunteers  to  reinforce  the  little  British 
Army,  the  response  was  the  initial  great  amaze- 
ment of  this  war.  He  drew  his  soldiers,  never 
forget,  from  every  class,  and  from  every  walk  of 
life.  They  were  not  by  any  means  all  fighting  men 
or  athletes  who  rallied  to  the  call  of  Kitchener's 
bugle  ;  they  were  clerks,  and  artisans,  and  actors, 
and  farm-hands,  and  carpenters,  and  colliers,  and 
Piccadilly  dudes,  and  lawyers,  and  artists,  and 
shop-assistants. 

All  that  has  passed  into  history.  It  is  so 
indisputable,  so  patently  glorious,  that  future 
generations  w411  not  be  able  to  escape  it.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  in  the  present  volume,  therefore, 
to  dwell  upon  the  astounding  deeds  of  our  heroic 
fighting  men.  Such  deeds  have  been  chronicled 
by  far  abler  and  better  informed  pens.  My  only 
excuse  for  adding  to  the  large  number  of  volumes 
that  have  been  written,  and  will  be  written,  about 
the  war  is  simply  this  :  owing  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances,  which   will   be   noted   as   briefly   as 
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possible  as  I  proceed,  I  had  excellent  opportunities 
for  studying  at  first  hand  certain  phases  of  the 
war,  and  those  contributing  to  the  winning  of 
the  war,  which  have  not,  so  far  as  1  am  aware, 
received  due  recognition. 

There  are  things  in  this  life  harder  to  endure 
than  physical  danger  or  physical  discomfort. 
Not  that  some  of  the  people  I  shall  have  cause  to 
write  about  have  not  had  their  fair  share  of  both. 
There  is  both  physical  danger  and  physical  dis- 
comfort, for  example,  in  Deep-Sea  Fishing,  and 
the  life  of  the  Coal -Miner  is  hardly  a  dream  of  ease 
and  luxury. 

But  the  thing  that  struck  me  most  as  I 
wandered  through  this  war,  doing  my  best  to  be  of 
use  in  my  somewhat  useless  way,  was  the  steady, 
dogged  endurance  of  the  countless  millions  who 
had  to  carry  on,  carry  on,  carry  on,  from  day  to 
day,  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year, 
without  much  excitment,  without  much  praise, 
without  any  glory,  and  still  with  complete  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  they  would  ever  return  to 
a  normal  condition  of  life.  That  is  why  I  sa}^ 
that  Brifcish  Character  was  the  determining  factor 
in  our  share  of  the  war. 

There  was  no  conquering  such  people.  If  the 
armistice  had  not  come  along  they  would  all  have 
been  doing  their  jobs  to-daj^,  just  as  patientl^^, 
just  as  doggedly,  and  with  just  the  same  determina- 
tion to  keep  on  doing  them  until  the  enemy  was 
beaten.  That  was  the  only  fact  which,  to  their 
minds,  could  put  an  end  to  their  labours.  They 
never  thought  of  anything  else.  They  rarely 
discussed  the  end  of  the  war.  It  would  end  some 
day,  no  doubt;  but  it  might  last  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years.     What  of  it  ?     The  daily  round,  the  * 
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common  task,  furnished  all  that  they  asked  of  life 
until  the  enemy  was  beaten  to  his  knees.  To  my 
mind,  and  still  more  to  mj^  temperament,  this  was 
amazing. 

1  have  deliberately  used  the  word  "  amazing  " 
in  the  pages  of  this  volume,  not  because  the 
book  deals  with  l^and-to-hand  fights  in  mud  and 
darkness,  or  with  a  rattle  of  machine-guns  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  with  hair-breadth  escapes  in  the 
dark  waters,  but  simpty  for  the  reason  that  I  want 
to  throw  a  little  light  on  the  amazing  fortitude, 
the  amazing  courage,  the  amazing  patience,  and 
the  amazing  seK-abnegation  of  those  to  whom  war 
in  itself  made  little  appeal,  and  who,  for  the  most 
part,  rarely  knew  the  stimulus  of  direct  bodily 
danger. 

Let  me,  before  bringing  this  introductory 
chapter  to  a  close,  give  you  two  little  pictures  of 
unknown  and  undec  orated  Britishers  at  war. 

The  scene  of  the  first  picture  is  a  wood  in  a 
southern  English  county.  The  time  is  evening :  but 
the  sound  of  the  busy  axe  is  not  j^et  stilled.  The 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  pierce  the  foliage,  and  reveal, 
here  and  there,  little  groups  of  busy  workers. 

Some  are  more  skiKul  than  others,  and  to 
these  has  been  entrusted  the  task  of  actually 
felling  the  graceful  Scotch  firs.  The  less  experi- 
enced must  be  content  with  such  humble  tasks  as 
trimming  off  the  boughs  of  the  felled  trees,  or 
sawing  the  trunks  into  suitable  and  convenient 
lengths. 

You  draw  a  little  closer,  and  discover  that  all 
these  energetic  woodlanders  are  of  the  feminine 
sex.  Here  a  charming  Rosalind,  in  smock  and 
breeches,  is  working  for  dear  life  to  complete  a 
job  of  sawing  before  the  whistle  of  the  forewoman 
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proclaims  the  hour  of  six,  when  work  ceases. 
Rosalind  is  assisted  by  CeHa,  her  friend.  They 
look  very  brown,  and  strong,  and  healthy,  and 
happy. 

You  discover,  on  putting  a  question  or  two, 
that  they  have  been  at  it  since  six  in  the  morning  ; 
that  no  stress  of  wind  or  weather  is  allowed  to 
hinder  their  work  for  very  long  ;  and  that  they 
propose  to  carrj-  on  so  long  as  the  war  lasts  and 
timber  is  needed. 

Whilst  you  are  talking  to  them,  a  great  tree 
comes  crashing  earthwards  in  another  part  of  the 
forest.  You  stroll  in  that  direction,  and  are  met 
by  a  lady  with  gre}^  hair,  spectacles  on  nose,  and 
a  huge  axe  over  her  shoulder  She  is  flushed 
with  exercise  and  pride,  for  she  it  is  who  has  felled 
the  tree.  Her  one  complaint,  if  some  overlord 
is  nigh  at  hand,  will  be  that  she  is  not  yet  allowed 
to  lay  low  that  king  of  the  forest,  the  giant  oak. 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  the  triumphant  lady  having 
blown  the  whistle,  "  these  girls,  I  suppose,  will 
rush  off  to  their  rooms  and  change  their  great 
boots,  and  gaiters,  and  breeches  for  something 
soft,  and  dainty,  and  feminine  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  she  laughed.  "  Nobody 
changes  for  the  evening.  They  will  wash,  have 
an  enormous  tea,  and  then  dance  till  bedtime." 

"  Dance  ?  "  cried  I.  "  After  working  since 
six  in  the  morning — and  such  heav}^  work ! 
Dance  ?     In  those  great  boots  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  "  in  those  great 
boots.  They  have  special  dances,  you  know. 
It's  delightful  to  see  them  Fox- Trotting,  with  feet 
raised  high  in  the  air.  They  make  a  great  noise, 
but  it's  splendid  fun,  and  they  never  seem  to  get 
tired." 
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I  walked  with  the  woodlanders  a  little  wa}?^, 
and  then  our  patLs  divided.  As  I  was  crossing  a 
railway  line,  on  which  stood  some  trucks  which 
the  girls  had  loaded  with  timber,  1  heard  a  distant 
"  Coo-ee  !  "  Turning,  I  looked  up  the  hill,  and 
there,  just  visible  against  the  background  of  firs, 
w^ere  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  the  lady  in  glasses, 
waving  me  a  cheery  "  good-night." 

The  scene  of  the  second  picture  is  a  railway 
compartment  in  a  train  travelling  north.  The 
compartment  is  full,  my  immediate  neighbours 
being  sturdy,  thick-set  northeners  in  bowler  hats, 
good  cloth  suits,  and  obviously  best  ties.  They 
are  men  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
I  put  them  down  as  prosperous  munitioners  who 
have  been  to  London  to  interview  some  official 
at  headquarters. 

But,  when  they  begin  to  talk,  I  discover  my 
mistake.  They  are  merchant  skippers,  returning 
homewards  after  going  through  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  naval  gunnery.  Every  man  of  them  has 
been  torpedoed ;  every  man  of  them  has  had  his 
ship  sunk  under  him  at  least  once  ;  every  man  is 
in  a  position  to  retire  from  the  Service  whenever 
he  chooses ;  every  man  is  equably  determined  to 
carry  on,  submarines  or  no  submarines,  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  They  agree,  not  for  my  benefit, 
but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conversation,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  dastardly  than  for  a  mer- 
chant skipper  to  "  swallow  the  anchor  "  and  "  lie 
back  "  when  the  country  is  in  such  urgent  need  of 
food. 

They  take  papers  from  their  pockets,  and 
proudly  displa}^  the  charts  which  show  their 
prowess  in  gunnery.  They  have  been  to  school 
again,  these  elderly  men,  and  have  meekly  taken 
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orders  from  hojs  almost  young  enough  to  be  their 
grandsons.  They  talk  casually  of  every  port  in 
the  world ;  and  they  refer,  just  as  casually,  to 
skippers  considerably  older  than  themselves  who 
are  still  braving  the  Hun  on  the  bosom  of  the  wide 
waters. 

Two  of  them,  as  we  get  into  quite  northerly 
parts,  change  into  local  trains,  and  the  third,  a 
man  with  eyes  as  true  as  steel  and  very  merry 
withal,  is  easily  lured  into  conversation. 

"The  worst  time  I  had,"  says  he,  "was  in 
mid-Atlantic.  We  got  into  the  boat,  and  the 
commander  of  the  submarine  tells  me  to  clear 
off  while  he  sinks  my  ship.  I  had  w^arned  the  men 
to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  their  heads,  and  they  took 
the  hint.  We  were  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  boat.  We  only  had  one  little  keg  of  water, 
and  I  sat  on  the  bung-hole  so  that  nobodj^  should 
have  more  than  his  ration. 

"  The  funniest  thing  was  the  way  the  men 
managed  to  get  a  smoke.  We  ran  out  of  matches 
very  soon,  so  they  all  smoked  one  pipe,  three 
whiffs  at  a  time,  passing  it  round.  I  didn't  smoke 
myself  because  I  thought  it  would  make  me  too 
thirsty. 

"  There  was  a  boy  about  sixteen  in  the  party. 
He  was  very  cold,  so  I  took  him  on  my  knee  to 
keep  him  warm.  '  The  last  time  I  was  in  Cape 
Town,'  says  he,  '  a  girl  asked  me  to  take  her  out 
in  a  boat  for  a  row.  I  reckon  I  shan't  want  any 
joy-trips  in  boats  once  we  get  clear  of  this  one, 
guv' nor  !  '  " 

The  skipper  chuckled  mightily  over  the 
humorous  incident.  The  rest  of  the  conversation 
was  about  his  garden,  and  the  lawn  that  would 
want  mowing,  and  a  certain  bottle  of  beer  that  his 
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wife  would  be  sure  to  have  ready  for  him  because 
that  was  her  custom. 

It  was  all  extremel3^  simple,  and  quite  common- 
place, and  not  a  bit  lieroic.  But  it  meant  just 
one  thing — victory. 


CHAPTER   II 

First  Days  of  the  War — How  the  English 
TOOK  THE  News — Money  and  Petrol 
Famine — Marooned  on  the  East  Coast. 

In  casting  my  experiences  into  narrative  form, 
the  personal  note  will  be  unavoidable,  especially 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume.  I  wiU,  how- 
ever, promise  the  reader  to  keep  my  own 
individuality  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  first  indication  of  the  Great  War  came  to 
me  in  a  rather  peculiar  manner.  I  was  indulging 
in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  motoring  tour  along 
the  East  Coast,  and  I  had  run  out  of  petrol  at  a 
tin}'  village  called  Dunwich.  The  day  was  Bank 
Holida}^ ;  the  date,  August  3,  1914.  There 
was  no  wind,  and  the  glorious  August  sun  blazed 
down  upon  a  North  Sea  that  showed  scarcely  a 
ripple  'twixt  shore  and  horizon. 

Even  the  customary  signs  of  an  English  Bank 
Holiday  were  not  in  striking  evidence  at  Dunwich. 
There  may  have  been  a  picnic  party  or  two  on 
the  beach,  but  my  lasting  impression  of  the  earlier 
part  of  that  day's  drive  was  one  of  utter  peace, 
and  almost  complete  isolation  from  mankind. 
One  travelled  over  roads  that  were  mere  tracks 
through  fields  innocent  of  hedge  or  ditch,  and  I 
remember  calling  at  a  farmhouse  to  make  inquiries 
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as  to  my  direction,  and  receiving  no  response  from 
any  living  thing. 

Earth,  sea  and  sk}^ — all  were  given  over  to 
silence,  solitude,  and  the  blazing  August  sun. 

The  inn  at  Dunwich  bore,  among  other 
inscriptions,  an  invitation  to  purchase  petrol. 
Strolling  into  the  yard,  therefore,  I  encountered 
an  ostler,  and  asked  him  to  put  a  couple  of  tins 
into  my  tank. 

The  ostler  shook  his  head. 

"  Are  you  out  of  it  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I've  only  got  sixteen  tins,"  replied  the 
ostler. 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  sixteen.  I  only  want 
two." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I've  got  to  think  of  my  regular 
customers." 

"  But  you'll  be  having  some  more  in  to-day 
or  to-morrow,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  when  I  shall  have  some  more  in. 
There's  a  famine." 

"  A  famine  ?  "  I  cried.     "  A  petrol  famine  ?  " 

"  'Aven't  you  'eard  ?  They  was  scrambling 
for  it  like  mad  in  London  yesterday  !  Paying 
any  price,  they  was  !  " 

This,  as  I  say,  was  how  the  realisation  of  the 
opening  of  the  greatest  war  in  history  came  to 
me.  I  managed  to  crawl  as  far  as  Southwold, 
and  here,  by  dint  of  much  cajolery,  I  secured 
enough  petrol  to  take  me  back  to  Felixstowe,  my 
temporary  headquarters. 

I  had  already  wired  to  my  lawyer  in  London 
for  money  ;  but  no  money,  of  course,  arrived. 
No  money  and  no  petrol !  The  world  had  come 
to  a  standstill  in  a  single  night !  The  bank-rate, 
by  the  next  morning,  had  leapt  to  ten  per  cent.  ! 
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On  the  beach  at  FeHxstowe,  where  children  still 
paddled,  a  small  party  of  Territorials  took  up  their 
station,  as  though  to  repel  the  advance  of  the 
entire  German  Fleet.  The  holiday-makers  gazed 
at  them  in  awe  ;  then  swept  the  seas  for  a  glimpse 
of  a  hostile  battleship  ;  and  so  back  to  the  tiny 
group  of  Territorials. 

Complete  strangers,  who  had  steadfastly 
avoided  each  other  for  a  fortnight,  suddenly 
broke  into  intimate  conversation.  Fathers  of 
families  stopped  one  in  the  street  and  asked  if 
England  would  declare  war  on  Germany.  The 
railway-station  was  besieged — ^the  East  Coast 
having  suddenly  become  strangely  unpopular. 
The  Post  Office  was  equally  besieged. 

The  manager  of  the  garage  sold  me  his  last 
tin  of  petrol  for  ten  shillings.  I  tipped  it  into 
the  tank  myself,  and  then  offered  him  a  cheque. 
He  scratched  his  head  at  the  sight  of  a  cheque, 
for  I  was  a  stranger ;  but  it  was  that  or  nothing, 
and  so  he  took  the  cheque.  And  I,  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  elation,  took  out  my  car. 

I  calculated  that  I  had  just  enough  petrol, 
bar  accidents,  to  take  me  to  my  home  in  Surrej^ 
I  had  less  than  ten  shillings  in  cash,  and  only 
such  provisions  as  could  be  scraped  together 
and  put  into  a  small  paper  parcel. 

It  was  an  exciting  drive  home.  As  we  neared 
the  ferry  at  Tilbury,  a  tyre  went  bang,  and  I 
clambered  out  in  the  fierce  sunshine  to  change 
the  wheel.  The  Thames  happened  to  be  at  low 
tide,  and  the  gangway  from  the  boat  to  the  jetty 
on  the  Gravesend  shore  was  at  almost  the  same 
angle  as  the  roof  of  a  house. 

"  D'you  think  she'll  do  it  ?  "  I  asked  the  skipper 
of  the  ferry-boat. 
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I  don't  know,  sir.     It's  a  bit  steep,  but  she 
might." 

The  risk  had  to  be  taken.  One  could  not 
remain  on  the  ferry-boat  until  the  tide  came  up  ; 
nor  could  one  wait  at  Gravesend  without  food 
or  money.  The  railway,  of  course,  was  also  out 
of  the  question.  Lawyers  did  not  reply  to  tele- 
grams ;  there  was  nowhere  to  turn  with  any  hope 
of  assistance. 

I  took  another  look  at  the  gradient,  started 
my  engine,  and  climbed  into  the  driving-seat.  I 
raced  the  engine  as  long  as  I  dared,  slipped  my 
clutch  into  the  lowest  gear,  jammed  doAvn  the 
accelerator,  and  up  we  went. 

The  really  exciting  moment  came  just  about 
the  middle.  If  she  intended  to  jib,  she  would 
jib  there,  and  then  we  should  go  backwards  on 
to  the  ferry-boat,  dash  across  the  narrow  deck, 
through  the  slender  rail  on  the  far  side,  and  so 
into  the  water.  It  was  an  exhilarating  experience ; 
it  made  one  feel  young,  it  braced  one  up  for  War  ! 

She  passed  the  danger-point,  and  I  then 
observed,  what  I  had  not  previously  noticed, 
that  the  top  end  of  the  gangway  was  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  jetty.  However,  it 
was  too  late  to  bother  about  trifles  of  that  kind. 
We  reached  the  top,  leapt  the  parapet,  so  to  speak, 
travelled  through  the  air  with  all  four  wheels  in 
space,  and  landed  with  a  bang  that  carried  us 
across  the  jetty  and  into  the  narrow  street  beyond. 

I  had  just  sufficient  money  to  get  my 
punctured  tyre  put  in  order,  but  a  desperate 
request  for  petrol  brought  a  horrid  expression 
to  the  face  of  the  mechanic. 

"  Petrol  ?  "  said  he,  with  the  concentrated 
bitterness  of  a  man  so  jaded  that  homicide  must 
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have  seemed  an  insignificant  trifle.  "  Petrol  ? 
D'you  know  'ow  much  petrol  there  is  in  the  'ole 
of  Gravesend  ?  Well,  I'll  tell  yer.  I've  tele- 
phoned round,  and  I  know.     'Alf  a  gallon  !  " 

I  thanked  him  courteously,  and  left  for  home, 
some  forty  miles  distant.  I  had  worked  it  out 
to  the  yard.  If  I  swerved,  or  took  a  wrong 
turning,  or  pulled  up,  all  was  lost  !  It  would 
mean,  at  the  best,  a  night  by  the  roadside.  As, 
it  was,  she  began  to  kick  violently  as  I  ascended 
the  hill  that  leads  to  my  home.  But  I  ignored 
her  protests,  and  just  contrived  to  coax  her  into 
the  garage.  When  I  looked  into  the  tank,  it  was 
as  dry  as  a  bone. 

All  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  occurred  on 
the  very  first  day  of  the  war.  Not  a  soul,  from 
highest  to  lowest,  knew  what  would  happen  from 
one  hour  to  the  next.  Fathers  of  families  had  to 
think  of  their  businesses,  their  professions,  and 
their  banking  accounts.  Mothers  of  families  had 
to  think  of  supplies.  The  young  men  were  rushing 
to  the  recruiting-offices.  Added  to  all  these 
excitements  and  apprehensions,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly— ^there  can  be  no  harm  in  saying  it 
now — a  distinct  expectation  that  the  Germans 
would  attempt  to  land  a  hostile  force  somewhere 
on  these  shores. 

They  might  succeed,  and  where  was  the  force 
to  stop  them  ?  When  one  remembered  the  hand- 
ful of  Territorials  on  the  beach  at  Felixstowe, 
with  no  better  defensive  weapons  than  their 
rifles,  and  possibly  no  ammunition  at  all,  one 
had  to  make  up  one's  mind  for  the  worst,  and, 
having  made  it  up,  and  steeled  oneself  to  anything 
that  might  be  coming,  to  hope  for  the  best,  and 
preserve  an  impassive  demeanour. 
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This,  I  think,  was  the  general  attitude  of 
EngHsh  people  during  those  first  tremendous 
days.  One's  recollections  are  naturally  a  little 
confused,  but  I  cannot  in  honesty  recall  any 
signs  of  acute  panic  that  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. Certainly,  there  was  a  rush  for  food,  and 
I  believe  certain  people  bought  tinned  meats  in 
huge  quantities  as  though  they  expected  that  each 
house  would  have  a  distinct  little  siege  all  to 
itself.  But  that  sort  of  thing  soon  died  away, 
killed  by  second  thoughts  and  public  sentiment. 

It  is  only  fair,  on  looking  back  at  the  general 
conduct  of  the  English  population  at  this  time, 
to  remember  that  a  war  with  Germany  had,  for 
years  past,  been  in  the  minds  of  many  a  very  real 
and  constant  dread.  One  can  hardly  credit  it, 
and  yet  I  believe  it  is  true  that  certain  old  ladies 
were  almost  afraid  to  go  to  bed  at  nights  lest 
they  should  wake  up  to  find  the  house  filled 
with  helmeted  Germans.  The  majority  of  the 
population,  though  not  so  apprehensive  as  that, 
were  certainly  more  than  a  little  uneasy  in  their 
minds. 

All  the  more  credit  to  them,  therefore,  that 
the  outbreak  of  War  did  not  interrupt  business 
to  any  serious  extent,  or  paralyse  trade,  or  hinder 
various  industries  throughout  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  when  they  found  themselves  at 
last  face  to  face  with  the  real  peril,  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  having  paused  for  a  moment 
to  draw  a  deep  breath,  settled  again  to  their 
individual  tasks  with  renewed  energy  and  re- 
vitalised determination. 

And  what  daj^s  they  were  !  Rumoar  followed 
rumour  as  quickly  as  ripples  chase  each  other 
across   a    lake    before   a    summer    breeze !     All 
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eyes  were  turned  to  the  Fleet — ^that  majestic 
Fleet  that  had  assembled  in  the  Solent  for  a 
review  by  the  King,  and  passed,  with  the  dignit}^ 
of  conscious  power,  to  its  appointed  War  station, 
never  from  that  moment  to  release  its  hold  on 
the  throat  of  the  foe  until  he  squealed  for  mercy 
like  a  choked  weasel. 

Nothing  less  than  a  tremendous  and  final 
engagement  in  the  North  Sea  was  good  enough 
in  those  days  for  your  rumour-carrier.  He  had 
had  it  direct  from  Whitehall !  Twenty-nine 
German  battleships  sunk  !  And  thirteen  of  ours  ! 
The  war  was  over  ! 

There  was  also  the  man  who  knew  for  a  fact 
that  the  Germans  had  actually  landed  in  East 
Anglia.  Here  they  had  been  met  by  a  strong 
force  of  Territorials,  and  fighting  of  the  most 
bloody  description  had  ensued  !  The  Germans 
had  been  wiped  out  to  a  man,  but  our  losses  had 
also  been  terrible  ! 

So  the  stories  ran,  as,  perhaps,  was  only 
natural ;  and  in  the  meanAvhile  Lord  Kitchener, 
the  one  man  who  did  not  appear  to  think  that 
the  War  would  be  over  by  Christmas,  issued  his 
grave  and  steady-headed  appeal  for  a  hundred 
thousand  volunteers  to  serve  for  "  three  vears  or 
the  duration  of  the  War."  The  public  gasped  a 
little  at  the  suggestion  of  three  years,  but  nerved 
themselves  even  for  that.  They  put  their  faith 
in  Kitchener.  With  Kitchener  at  the  War  Office 
and  Jellicoe  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  the 
Germans  might  as  well  chuck  up  the  sponge 
without  delay.  They  had  never  heard  of  Jellicoe, 
but  what  of  that  ?  He  was  a  Naval  hero  within 
three  days,  and  his  very  photographs  inspired 
confidence. 
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Yes,  despite  our  complete  unpreparedness, 
despite  the  meagre  proportions  of  our  glorious 
little  Army,  despite  the  overwhelming  millions 
of  the  ruthless  Hun,  it  is  true  to  say  that  the 
people  of  this  country  never  doubted  the  issue 
from  the  first  week  to  the  last. 

We  had  our  pessimists,  but  they  were  looked 
upon  as  poseurs  seeking  a  cheap  reputation  for 
superior  wisdom.  The  estimate,  maybe,  was  not 
so  very  far  wrong.  At  any  rate,  since  November 
11,  1918,  one  has  sought  in  vain  for  the  man  who 
wished  you  to  understand  for  your  own  good  that 
the  Allies  could  never  win  the  war,  and  that  the 
sooner  they  accepted  the  best  terms  thej^  could 
screw  out  of  the  Hun  without  dying  of  shame  the 
better  for  poor  old  England,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Italy. 


CHAPTER  III 

Difficulties  of  the  Over- Age  Man^I  Become 
A  Chauffeur — An  Experience  of  "  Na- 
tional Service  " — The  Men  who  "  Made 
Good." 

My  story  now  turns,  for  a  while,  to  the  attempts 
of  men  over  military  age — or  for  some  other  reason 
ineligible  for  the  Army — ^to  serve  their  country  to 
the  utmost  of  their  abilitj^  Future  generations 
will  exclaim,  "  Oh,  not  much  difficulty  about  that  ! 
If  a  man  wasn't  wanted  for  the  Armv,  he  would 
naturally  be  put  to  work  at  the  job  he  knew  best." 

My  dear  great -graDdchildren,  we  all  thought 
that ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  could  not  be  done. 
I  cannot  tell  you  why  it  could  not  be  done.  But 
a  brief  relation  of  my  own  experiences — typical  of 
thousands — will  show  you  that  what  I  have  said 
is  true. 

Having  forced  my  way  into  the  War  Office 
and  applied  for  a  commission,  only  to  be  rejected 
with  a  compassionate  and  somewhat  weary  smile 
— I  was  then  four  years  over  the  age-limit — I 
cast  about  for  other  employment.  I  had  plenty 
of  literary  work  on  hand,  but  that  seemed  rather 
futile  unless  it  happened  to  be  propagandist,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Information  came  into  being  much 
later. 

The    Automobile    Association   were    appl^^ing 
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for  owner-drivers  to  place  themselves  and  their 
cars  at  the  disposal  of  the  Army.  This  seemed 
useful  work,  and  1  filled  in  the  form  with  a  blithe 
heart.  Time  passed  on,  and  at  last  I  received 
instructions,    over   the   telephone,    to    report    to 

Major  M at  M at  such-and-such  a  time 

on  such-and-such  a  day. 

I  found  the  Major  a  most  delightful  man, 
but  a  little  dubious  as  to  my  raison  d'etre.  In 
order  to  set  him  at  his  ease,  I  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand.  He  returned  the  salutation  with 
less  warmth,  and  demanded  my  terms. 

"  No  terms,"  said  I.  "  Tell  me  where  you 
wish  to  go,  and  I'll  take  you." 

"  But  I  must  know  where  I  stand,"  he  protested. 
"  Who  pays  for  this  car  ?  " 

"  Nobody.  It's  my  own  car.  If  you  like  to 
pay  running  expenses,  that's  your  affair." 

"  What  are  '  running  expenses  '  ?  " 

"  Oh,  petrol,  minor  repairs,  possibly  a  new 
tyre.     But  the  tyres  are  in  excellent  condition." 

"  Good,"  said  he.  "  Off  we  go."  And  he 
gave  me  the  direction. 

He  was  engaged  on  the  London  defences,  and 
had  an  expert  with  him,  not  in  khaki,  but 
smothered  in  plans  and  maps  and  compasses. 
We  drove  nearly  a  mile,  and  I  put  as  much 
dash  into  the  journey  as  seemed  consistent  with 
the  importance  of  the  occasion.  The  Major  then 
requested  me  to  pull  up  and  await  his  return. 

I  was  less  than  two  miles  from  mv  own  house, 
and  my  own  study,  and  my  own  neglected  work. 
Editors,  and  literary  agents,  and  publishers,  and 
theatrical  managers  were  doubtless  keeping  the 
telephone  wires  hot  in  their  desperate  efforts  to 
make    my   fortune.     But   what    of   that  ?     War 
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was  War,  and  I  was  helping  to  win  it.  A  thrilling 
reflection. 

After  the  first  hour,  my  patriotic  ardour  had 
just  lost  the  first  chill.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
hour,  I  had  appreciably  cooled  down.  We  were 
well  into  the  third  hour  when  the  Major  and  his 
assistant  returned. 

"  Where  now  ?  "  said  I,  hoping  he  would  say 
Dover,  or  Cornwall,  or  North  Lancashire. 

"  Just  round  the  bend,"  repUed  the  Major, 
very  politely. 

We  went  round  the  bend,  and  1  watched  him 
and  his  enviable  assistant  as  they  slowly  crossed 
a  ploughed  field,  pricking  their  maps  as  they  went. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  were  two  men  working  at  their 
right  jobs.  Was  it  the  fact  that  I  could  do 
nothing  more  for  my  country  at  such  a  time 
than  act  as  an  unpaid  chauffeur  ?  Well,  some- 
body  must  perform  the  humble  tasks.  I  had 
taken  responsible  positions  enough  in  times  of 
peace  ;  I  had  managed  men  and  brought  com- 
plicated schemes  to  successful  fruition  ;  in  times 
of  war,  presumably,  such  records  did  not  count. 

1  drove  the  Major  to  his  lunch,  took  my  own 
lunch  at  home,  and  picked  up  my  party  again 
at  the  hour  appointed.  This  time  we  halted  on 
a  hill  immediately  opposite  my  own  house.  I 
could  see  my  study  window  very  plainly.  I 
could  almost  see  my  neglected  desk.  So  one 
just  shrugged  one's  shoulders  and  looked  the 
other  way.  If  this  was  war  and  the  glory  of  it, 
the  sooner  the  business  was  accomplished  the 
better. 

I  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Major  and  his 
assistants  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Beyond 
careering  over  a  ploughed  field,  which  ruined  my 
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newest  tyre,  but  not  so  hopelessly  that  I  could 
claim  another,  the  period  was  without  incident. 
True,  a  Colonel  turned  up  one  day,  but  he  had 
his  own  car  and  his  own  driver,  and  never  so  much 
as  glanced  in  my  humble  direction.  I  fraternised 
with  his  chauffeur. 

"  Bit  dull,  this,"  said  I,  when  we  had  waited 
by  the  roadside  the  customary  two  hours. 

"  Think  so  ?  "  he  replied,  carefully  picking 
his  teeth  with  a  wisp  of  hay. 

"Don't  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  dunno.     Suits  me  allright." 

"  What's  your  job  in  ordinary  times  ?  " 

"  This,''  said  he,  laconically. 

Yet  another  man  at  his  own  job  !  Was  I, 
then,  the  only  person  in  England  with  no  accom- 
plishments or  useful  experience  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it !  Thousands  of  men  v/ere  employed  on  just 
such  insignificant  tasks  as  myself.  Yoa  have 
heard  the  story,  perhaps,  of  the  soldier  who  was 
told  by  his  sergeant  to  mend  the  barrack-room 
door. 

But  I  can't  mend  a  door,"  he  explained. 
I  never  mended  a  door  in  my  life.  I'm  not  a 
carpenter.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  car- 
pentering. I  was  a  journalist  before  I  joined 
the  Army." 

"  I  don't  care  a  damn  what  you  were  before 
you  joined  the  Army.  You  mend  that  door,  and 
have  it  done  by  the  time  I  get  back." 

The  miserable  journalist,  like  the  Princess  in 
the  story,  looked  out  of  the  window  in  the  hope 
of  help.  Another  soldier  was  engaged  in  collecting 
waste  paper  from  the  barrack-yard. 

"  What's  up,  mate  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I've  been  told  to  mend  this  door.     I  can't 
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mend  a  door.  I  never  mended  a  door  or  any- 
thing else  in  my  life  !  " 

"  Get  me  a  screwdriver  and  a  chisel,  and  I'll 
see  what  I  can  do." 

' '  But  can  you  mend  a  door  ?  What  were 
you  in  private  life  ?     A  scavenger  ?  " 

"No.     A  carpenter,"  was  the  answer. 

That  was  the  system,  and  the  success  of  it 
has  passed  into  history.  But  it  was  all  a  little 
puzzling.  When  the  National  Service  campaign 
started,  I  went  to  the  Central  Hall  to  hear  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  unfold  his  great  scheme, 
and  Mr.  Lloj^d  George  support  him  with  un- 
matched eloquence.  AH  aglow  with  enthusiasm, 
I  went  home,  and  wrote  to  an  important  National 
Service  official,  offering  my  services  uncondition- 
ally. I  pointed  out  that  I  had  had  twenty  years' 
experience  as  an  author,  editor,  and  journalist, 
and  was  willing  to  write,  sub-edit,  or  correct 
proofs  without  salary  from  morning  to  night. 

I  never  received  an  answer.  I  don't  know 
why.  Weeks  later,  another  official  in  the  same 
department,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  my 
application,  sent  for  me  on  his  own  initiative 
and  asked  me  to  write  something  for  the  depart- 
ment. Thus  began  and  ended  my  attempt  to 
respond  to  the  impassioned  appeal  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain.  "  Come  !  " 
they  cried,  holding  out  their  arms.  You  flung 
yourseK  headlong  at  them,  and  dashed  your  head 
against  a  stone  wall. 

Why  was  it  ?  Was  it  the  system  ?  That  is 
not  for  me  to  answer  in  this  place.  I  merely 
record  such  incidents  that  posterity  may  under- 
stand that  patriotism  and  experience  are  not 
sufficient  to  get  a  man  an  unpaid  job  at  a  time 
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of  national  crisis.  If  you  want  to  work  for  your 
country  at  such  a  time,  you  must  keep  pointing 
to  your  breast  and  assuring  all  and  sundry  that 
you  are  a  very  exceptional  fellow.  As  for  being 
a  hero,  if  you  are  ineligible  for  the  Army  or  Navy, 
and  long  to  die  for  yoiu'  country,  you  must  have 
excellent  introductions. 

Paid  jobs,  one  learnt  later,  were  far  easier  to 
obtain.  The  wise  man  was  the  man  who  went  to 
some  person  of  importance  and  said,  "  Look  here. 
I'm  not  going  to  stand  on  the  mat  and  beg  for 
work.  Take  me  or  leave  me.  I'm  an  excep- 
tionally clever  fellow.  I  can  do  anything.  I  can 
organise  a  drove  of  pigs  so  that  you  would  take 
them  for  a  pound  of  sausages.  I  have  magnetism, 
charm,  and  infinite  powers  of  persuasion.  I  can 
talk  like  an  angel  on  the  telephone  ;  I  can  dictate 
letters  that  would  turn  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
green  with  envy  ;  I  can  fraternise  with  any  nation 
under  the  sun ;  I  know  all  the  European  languages  ; 
I  have  travelled  all  over  the  earth  ;  I  am  hail- 
fellow-well-met  with  the  entire  Peerage  ;  I  belong 
to  all  the  best  clubs  ;  the  head-waiters  and  head- 
chefs  of  the  leading  hotels  in  Europe  call  me  by 
my  first  name  ;  I  can  stop  anything  from  getting 
into  any  papers  ;  I  can  get  anything  into  any 
paper  ;  and  I  can  play  goK.  I  want  £2000  a 
year,  a  Rolls-Royce  car,  and  a  beautiful  typist 
with  a  title.     Anything  doing  ?  " 

That  man  became  a  Director-General  before  he 
left  the  apartment  of  the  person  of  importance, 
iind  we  Avon  the  war.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.  Never  forget  it,  my  dear  Posterity. 
And  remember  it,  most  especially,  if  you  happen 
to  be  on  earth  at  the  outbreak  of  the  next  world- 
wide war. 
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And  what  of  the  others  ?  What  of  the  men 
who  had  not  the  necessary  qualities  for  bearding 
personages  of  importance  in  their  dens  ?  What 
became  of  them  ?  Were  they  sought  out  ?  Or 
did  they  languish  in  obscurity,  wasting  their 
talents  on  some  little  job  of  trivial  and  local 
importance  ? 

Well,  they  were  not  sought  out.  How  could 
they  be  ?  Who  should  seek  them  out  ?  An 
occasional  picturesque  person,  who  could  claim 
to  have  started  life  at  a  whelk-stall,  and  had  a 
photograph  of  the  whelk-stall,  seK  in  attendance, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  story,  was  sought  out 
and  set  on  a  pinnacle — ^from  which  he  might  or 
might  not  presently  fall  with  a  horrid  bump. 
But  that  was  another  side  of  w^ar  altogether. 
Such  sudden  discoveries  must  occur  in  war  if 
war  is  not  to  be  too  dull.  If  war  does  not  produce 
its  Dick  Whittingtons,  how  can  you  expect  to 
nourish  the  Spirit  of  Emulation  ?  Such  subtleties 
are  not  for  plain  people  like  ourselves. 

But  the  quiet  man  of  ability  was  not  wasted. 
He  might  not  have  been  actively  employed,  but 
he  was  not  wasted.  He  watched  the  war,  and 
he  saw  what  was  happening,  and  he  steadied 
public  opinion.  Never  was  a  wiser  platitude 
uttered  than  the  one  to  the  effect  that  onlookers 
see  most  of  the  game.  Your  quiet  man  saw  much 
that  escaped  the  attention  of  the  busy  wire- 
pullers, and  his  wise  comments  travelled  far  and 
had  their  due  effect.  In  point  of  fact,  we  could 
not  have  come  to  a  successful  issue  without  him. 
It  was  not  the  shout  ers  and  the  brilliant  meteors 
in  high-powered  cars  who  kept  the  country 
together  in  times  of  peril.  It  was  the  quiet,  steady, 
staunch  Britisher  whose  word  "  went "   because 
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men  had  learnt  to  believe  in  his  word  long  before 
the  trouble  broke  over  our  heads. 

That  was  the  man.  He  had  interests,  but 
they  did  not  obscure  his  judgment.  He  had 
passions,  but  they  did  not  blind  his  eyes.  He 
had  sorrows,  but  they  did  not  quench  his  spirit. 
He  stood  for  England — thrice-magical  name  !^ — 
and  he  meant  that  England  should  not  go  under. 

I  have  been  at  meetings — semi-private  meet- 
ings— composed  entirely  of  business  men  who 
had  everything  to  lose  by  this  war.  I  have  been 
at  such  meetings  when  Pacifism  was  rearing  its 
head  in  the  land  with  stealthy  and  insimiating 
hisses.  I  have  heard  speakers  challenge  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting,  and  I  have  heard  the  earnest, 
deep-chested,  spontaneous  reply  of  those  quiet, 
steady  men. 

They  had  sons  in  the  war,  and  they  dearly 
longed  for  the  safe  return  of  those  sons.  Peace 
would  have  brought  them  home,  but  Peace 
would  have  ruined  the  countiy  which  means  even 
more  to  the  good  Englishman  than  his  own  kith 
and  kin.  So  they  would  hear  no  word  of  Peace  ; 
their  decision  was  final.  When  Peace  came, 
many  and  many  of  them  had  lost  all  that  made 
life  Avorth  the  living.  But  the  Traitor  of  Man- 
kind was  defeated  ;  Humanity  was  saved  ;  Great 
Britain  could  still  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face 
with  clear  and  unflinching  eyes. 

That  was  the  reward  of  those  quiet,  steady 
men. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  United  Arts — Celebrities  in  Sweaters — 
A  New  Attraction  at  Earl's  Court — 
Tribute  to  the  Actors. 

In  due  course,  the  defences  of  London,  in  so  far 
as  the  Major  and  his  assistants  went,  were  com- 
pleted, and  I  again  found  myself  without  a  job — 
except  the  job  of  earning  a  living  for  myself  and 
my  household.  But  the  military  instinct  was  more 
rabid  than  ever.  I  was  awakened  each  morning 
by  a  military  band  playing  a  party  of  Kitchener's 
recruits  to  their  trench-digging.  Then  came  the 
morning  paper.  What  man  could  settle  down  to 
fiction  or  play-writing  with  the  atmosphere  so 
highly  charged  ?     There  had  to  be  some  outlet. 

Other  people  of  artistic  temperament  were 
evidently  feeling  the  goad,  for  I  presently  came 
across  a  paragraph  in  my  daity  paper  announcing 
the  formation  of  a  Volunteer  Corps  to  be  composed 
of  writers,  actors,  artists,  and  musicians.  It  was 
to  be  caUed  the  "  United  Arts,"  and  the  prime 
instigator  of  the  affair  was  Mr.  Raymond  Roze, 
the  well-known  composer.  He  had  already  formed 
a  committee  of  a  number  of  people  distinguished 
in  various  walks  of  the  artistic  world. 

One  of  these  was  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  to  whom  I 
wrote,  soliciting  the  privilege  of  joining  the 
United  Arts.     To  make  my  case  good — ^for  I  was 
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still  suffering  from  the  cold  War  Office  smile — I 
mentioned  that  1  had  been  for  three  years  a  member 
of  the  Oxford  University  Rifle  Corps,  risen  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  been  placed  in  the  first  class  for 
shooting,  and  taken  three  prizes  for  physical  drill. 
Of  course,  this  had  all  happened  some  twenty 
years  previously,  but  I  glossed  over  that  fact. 

Sir  Arthur,  always  the  kindest  and  most  patient 
of  friends,  forwarded  my  application  to  the  right 
quarter,  and  I  received  a  summons  to  parade  on 
a  certain  afternoon  at  Earl's  Court  Exhibition. 

That  first  parade  of  the  "  United  Arts " — 
which  has  done  consistent  and  most  useful  Avork 
throughout  the  war,  furnishing  many  officers  and 
men  to  the  Regular  Forces,  some  destined  for  high 
honours,  others  for  a  grave  in  foreign  soil — ^was 
peculiarly  interesting.  Alongside  myself  in  the 
ranks  I  remember  Sir  Frank  Benson,  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  acres  of  derelict  scenery  ;  Sir 
John  Lavery  ;  Huntley  Wright ;  Fred  Wright ; 
Joseph  Harker  and  about  six  of  his  sons,  including 
Phil  Harker ;  John  Coates ;  Edwin  Ward ;  Sir 
George  Frampton ;  Granville  Barker ;  Donald 
Calthrop  ;  and  lots  of  other  geniuses  of  highly- 
determined  mien. 

There  were  also  some  actor-managers,  but  they 
remained,  in  most  cases,  outside  the  ranks.  They 
held,  so  to  speak,  watching  briefs. 

We  were  called  to  attention,  and  addressed  at 
considerable  length  by  the  late  Major-General 
Sir  Alfred  Turner.  The  speech  dealt  mainly,  I 
think,  with  the  crimes  of  the  Kaiser  and  the 
detestable  qualities  of  all  Germans.  If  the  object 
was  to  put  us  on  our  mettle,  the  orator  might  have 
spared  his  breath.  We  were  all  tremendously  on 
our  mettle,  and  our  chief  desire  at  the  moment 
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was  to  form  fours,  and  march,  with  a  truculent 
swing,  round  and  round  the  Exhibition. 

But  many  of  our  number  were  ignorant  of  the 
merest  rudiments  of  drill,  and  we  therefore  spent 
days  and  days  in  right-turning,  left-turning, 
about-turning,  forming  fours,  and  standing  at 
ease.  I  think  we  probably  stood  at  ease  better 
than  anj^  regiment  in  the  kingdom.  The  artistic 
temperament,  whether  trained  in  the  studio,  the 
stud3%  or  the  green-room,  lends  itself  with  marked 
facility  to  standing  easy. 

Not  that  I  would  have  you  suppose  for  one 
moment  that  we  slacked.  Far  from  it.  Apart 
from  the  gravity  of  the  news,  which  all  thinking 
men  could  appreciate  at  its  proper  value,  the 
Exhibition  was  still  open  to  the  public,  and  we 
were  the  star  turn.  Nursemaids,  children,  season- 
ticket-holders,  strangers  from  far-off  provincial 
centres,  stall-holders,  attendants — all  would  as- 
semble with  open  mouths  to  watch  our  move- 
ments. A  band  was  sometimes  present  to  amuse 
the  public,  and  our  drill-instructor  would  persuade 
the  conductor  thereof  to  play  a  lively  march  for 
our  benefit.  How  we  liked  that  !  Pom-pom- 
pom !  went  the  drum,  and  we  flung  out  onr 
chests,  and  braced  our  muscles,  and  set  our  jaws, 
and  kept  the  line  and  the  step  with  the  most 
perfect  artistry. 

"  Shoot  straight,  boys  !  "  called  a  girl  in  charge 
of  a  glass-bead  stall  as  we  tramped  past,  and 
although  we  had  no  rifles  or  even  pop-guns  to 
shoot  with,  and  the  day  when  we  should  actually 
face  the  foe  seemed  very  remote,  we  took  the 
injunction  to  heart,  and  threw  an  extra  little 
swagger  into  our  step  which  boded  ill  for  the 
miserable  Hun  Avhen  the  Day  came. 
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Then  we  were  great  on  meetings.  We  were 
always  having  meetings.  They  began  in  a  small 
way,  after  parades ;  but  there  were  so  many 
innovations  to  discuss,  and  so  many  plans  to  make, 
and  so  many  grievances  to  air  that  we  presently 
took  to  holding  these  discussions  in  His  Majesty's 
Theatre,  which  would  be  stuffed  to  the  doors  with 
excited  warriors. 

I  remember  the  first  of  these  meetings  very 
well.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  about,  but  we 
all  went,  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree  was  on  the  stage 
in  evening-dress,  although  the  time  was  five- 
thirty  in  the  afternoon.  I  think  Lord  Desborough 
took  the  chair,  and  a  great  many  distinguished 
people,  who  had  certainly  not  been  drilling,  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  platform  as  members  of  the 
United  Arts. 

The  Adjutant  arrived  rather  late,  and  sat  in 
the  front  row  of  the  stalls  with  a  little  knot  of 
henchmen.  I  gathered  that  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  Mr.  Roze, 
but  I  never  knew  precisely  what,  and  I  am  sure 
the  meeting  was  equally  fogged.  The  Chairman 
made  a  longish  speech  about  Volunteers  in  general, 
but  eventually  resigned  his  place  to  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero,  who  looked  at  his  watch,  started  with 
horror,  and  sent  us  all  about  our  business. 

By  this  time  we  had  left  Earl's  Court — ^the 
Exhibition,  presumably,  being  at  an  end — and 
migrated  to  the  Royal  Academy,  where  we  were 
known  to  the  crowd  in  Piccadilly  as  the  "  blokes 
in  sweaters."  Pending  the  attainment  of  a  dis- 
tinctive uniform,  we  had  been  requested  to  wear 
white  sweaters.  We  all  complied,  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  some  hundreds  of  patriots  with  rather 
long  hair,  of  all  ages,  some  with  beards,   others 
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extremely  rotund,  marching  defiantly  from  Burling- 
ton House  to  the  Green  Park,  or  to  a  miniature 
rifle-range  at  Westminster,  soon  became  one  of 
the  sights  of  London.  Old  gentlemen  used  to 
waylay  us  on  our  return,  and  stand  with  bared 
heads  until  the  column  had  passed. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  and  England  awoke  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  arming  her  soldiers,  we 
managed  to  procure  some  quite  obsolete  rifles 
for  the  purposes  of  drill.  I  went  so  far  as  to 
purchase  a  rifle  for  myself.  1  found  it  in  a  curio- 
shop  in  Surrey,  and  was  informed  by  the  curio- 
merchant  that  it  had  belonged  to  Kruger's  nephew, 
and  had  been  wrested  from  him  at  Paardeberg. 
It  was  the  only  rifle  in  the  United  Arts  at  that 
time  which  would  click  when  fired,  whereby  I 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
an  actor  who  had  been  told  off  to  fulfil  the  functions 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer.  He  found  me 
resting  the  nose  of  my  rifle  in  a  small  tree,  taking 
careful  aim  at  the  head  of  Queen  Victoria. 

"  Hi,  sir !  You,  there !  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 
he  yelled. 

*'  Aiming  at  the  given  object,"  said  I. 

"  Who  gave  you  that  object  ?  " 

"I  really  don't  know.  Some  officer."  And 
I  continued  to  click. 

"  Well,  you  won't  hit  anything  like  that  ! 
Aim  at  the  ground-line  !  " 

"  But  how  can  I  hit  the  head  of  Queen  Victoria 
if  I  aim  at  the  ground-line  ?  " 

"  Damn  the !  Anyway,  aim  at  the  ground- 
line." 

I  obeyed,  but  rebellion  was  implanted  in  ni}^ 
breast.  I  wondered,  bitterly,  if  he  had  ever  been 
a  first-class  shot ! 
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Our  non-commissioned  officers  were  selected 
with  an  insouciance  that  would  have  been  delight- 
fully amusing  but  for  the  fact  that  we  were  in 
deadly  earnest.  (Personally,  I  had  to  make  a 
journey  of  fort}^  miles  whenever  I  turned  out, 
and  always  travelled  home  in  a  state  of  the  most 
unpleasant  moistness.)  On  one  occasion,  I  re- 
member, a  music-hall  comedian,  who  had  de- 
veloped into  an  officer  when  nobody  was  looking, 
paused  in  front  of  the  squad  and  scanned  the 
ranks  for  the  face  of  a  friend.  Presently  he 
beamed  with  joy. 

"  Hullo,  Tedd}',  old  thing  !  Come  out  and 
take  charge  of  this  squad,  will  you  ?  " 

"  But  I  don't  know  anything  about  it !  " 
explained  Teddy. 

"  Never  mind.     You'll  soon  pick  it  up." 

So  Teddy  took  command,  and  off  we  went 
into  the  Park.  Soon,  through  the  afternoon  air, 
came  an  order  that  completely  beat  our  section- 
leader.     We,  with  set  faces,  marched  on. 

Again  the  word  of  command,  this  time  with 
concentrated  passion  at  the  back  of  it. 

"  Does  anybody  know  how  it's  done  ?  "  pleaded 
the  terrified  Teddy. 

Every  man  in  the  squad  told  him. 

I  stuck  to  the  United  Arts  for  a  long  time,  but 
this  sort  of  thing  rather  discouraged  one.  In- 
dividuals, no  doubt,  were  very  keen,  and  Raymond 
Roze  worked  like  a  pit-horse.  But  one  had  an 
instinct  that  matters  were  not  healthj^  A  cliquish 
spirit  crept  in,  which  is  death  to  military  organisa- 
tion. In  the  end,  somebody  stole  my  sweater,  so  I 
exchanged  the  rifle  of  the  nephew  of  Kruger  for  a 
pair  of  Queen  Anne  candlesticks,  and  began  to  look 
about  me  for  new  and  more  useful  fields  of  activity. 
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Before  I  conclude  this  brief  recital  of  the  doings 
of  the  United  Arts  in  their  early  days — I  have 
already  recorded  their  later  and  most  admirable 
efficiency — I  should  like  to  pay  a  humble  tribute 
to  artists  of  all  professions  in  this  war,  and 
particularly  to  the  actors. 

Robert  Loraine  had  already  shown  his  splendid 
mettle  as  an  airman,  and  one  took  it  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  therefore,  when  he  proceeded 
from  honour  to  honour,  and  finally  came  home 
with  a  breast  smothered  with  ribbons. 

But  there  were  others  of  my  acquaintance  who 
did  really  amaze  me.  Leslie  Faber,  whom  I  have 
known  intimately  for  a  good  many  j^ears,  was  never 
in  the  least  drawn  towards  military  life.  Yet  he 
promptly  threw  over  a  hundred  pounds  a  week  in 
America,  trained,  sailed  for  France,  won  the 
MiUtary  Cross,  and  was  eventually  taken  prisoner. 
Long  before  these  lines  appear  he  will  doubtless 
be  charming  audiences  once  again  with  his  dry, 
whimsical  character-acting. 

Geoffrey  Gilbey  was  a  young  actor  just  coming 
to  the  front.  He  played  "  juveniles  "  for  me  in 
my  second  season  of  repertory  plays  at  Croy- 
don. He  was  intensely  interested  in  horse-racing, 
and  spent  his  spare  time  at  the  piano.  He 
would  also  write  neat  little  verses  and  lose  his 
umbrella. 

He  won  the  Military  Cross. 

Then  there  was  Harold  Chapin,  whom  I  first 
met  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  Repertory 
Theatre.  He  produced  a  play  of  mine,  *'  The 
Girl  Who  Couldn't  Lie,"  with  admitted  success, 
and  subsequently  helped  me  with  the  London  pro- 
duction. He  was  a  slight,  fair  young  fellow,  much 
influenced  by  the  methods  of  Granville  Barker. 
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He  was  also  establishing  himself  as  a  dramatist, 
both  commercial  and  artistic. 

He  flung  himself  into  the  war  very  early,  and 
was  killed. 

Finally,  there  was  Lionel  Mac  kinder,  the 
husband  of  clever,  dainty  Miss  Gracie  Leigh.  Our 
personal  acquaintance  was  slight,  but  he  used  to 
come  to  Oxford  during  my  undergraduate  days, 
and  was  a  comedian  after  our  hearts.  Without 
a  word  to  a  soul,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  was  almost 
immediately  killed. 

Forgive  these  personal  recollections.  They 
are  due,  you  will  admit,  to  the  artistic  professions, 
and  are  merely  samples  of  the  fine  things  that 
actors,  and  artists,  and  authors,  and  musicians, 
and  such  butterflv  folk,  as  the  outside  world 
considers  them,  did  in  the  Great  War. 

A  book  that  purports  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
tribute,  however  modest  a  one,  to  civilians  in 
the  war  would  not  be  complete  without  mention 
of  the  men  who  left  the  laughter  and  the  lighter 
side  of  life  to  answer  the  bitter  cry  of  Humanity. 
Their  colleagues  in  Art  are  rightly  proud  of  them, 
and  will  see  to  it  that  the  story  of  their  heroism 
shall  not  easily  be  forgotten  in  a  world  where  it  is 
all  too  easy  to  forget. 


CHAPTER  V 

In  the  Anti-Aircraft  Service — A  Telephone 
Operator  with  rank  of  "  A.B." — Search- 
lights AND  Raid  Warnings. 

During  the  period  that  I  was  trying  to  satisfy 
my  soul  by  drilling  with  the  United  Arts,  I  had 
often  observed  a  powerful  motor-lorry  which 
passed  my  house  in  the  country  at  a  very  high 
rate  of  speed.  It  was  driven  and  manned  by 
people  in  a  sort  of  naval  uniform — blue  with  red 
worsted  facings — and  sometimes  there  would  be  a 
naval  officer  on  board. 

I  discovered,  on  inquiry,  that  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  famed  for  its  extensive  views,  had 
come  into  the  temporary  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  now  being  utilised  as  a  training- 
place  for  naval  cadets.  The  officers  appeared  to 
be  in  sad  need  of  a  car  for  their  own  use,  and  I 
therefore  placed  mine  at  their  disposal. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  I  became  involved  in 
the  Anti-Aircraft  Section  of  the  R.N.A.S.  We 
were  aU,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  peculiarly  interested 
in  anti-aircraft  matters  at  that  time,  for  the 
Zeppelin  had  found  its  way  to  London  at  last,  and 
the  Press  was  calling  in  vociferous  tones  for  some 
reliable  system  of  defence.  One  scented  possi- 
bilities of  usefulness  here,  and  so,  with  the  aid  of 
my  friends  from  the  training-school,  I  presented 
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myself,  one  morning,  to  the  irascible  gaze  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  much  gold  lace.  I  was  wear- 
ing a  long  ulster,  and  this  aggressively  civilian  dress 
was,  in  itself,  sufficient  cause  for  his  annoyance. 

"Well— well?"  said  he.  "What  do  you 
want  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  offer  my  services,"  I  replied. 

"  What  services  ?     What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  1  have  a  car  of  my  own,  and  I  can  drive  it." 

"  We  have  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
drive  us  about.  You  can  do  that,  if  you  like — 
at  your  own  expense." 

"  At  my  own  expense  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  am  to  provide  petrol  and  running  expenses 
whilst  the  car  is  used  on  Government  work  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  said." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  that." 

"  Very  weU."  And  the  elderly  gentleman 
returned  to  his  desk  to  intimate  that  my  chance 
was  gone  for  ever. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  I,  in  my  turn,  was 
annoyed.  Being  well  over  military  age,  there  was 
no  urgent  reason  for  me  to  give  up  my  own  work 
and  my  income  for  the  privilege  of  driving  hot- 
tempered  old  gentlemen  to  the  Carlton  and  back. 
And,  when  the  Government  was  spending  money 
like  water,  why  should  I  provide  it  with  petrol 
and  tyres  out  of  my  own  slender  pocket  ? 

Still,  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
and  one  peevish  officer  does  not  make  the 
Admiralty.  There  were  others,  and  I  persisted 
in  my  attempts  to  help  my  country.  Eventually, 
to  my  delight,  I  received  a  letter  bidding  me 
report  at  a  certain  historic  building  at  a  certain 
hour  on  a  certain  morning. 


PJioto.  Ruisell.] 
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The  lift  conveyed  me  to  tlie  top  floor  of  the 
building — I  am  carefully  disguising  its  locality 
because  the  war  is  not  yet  over  and,  anyway, 
there  may  be  another — and  1  waited  for  some 
little  time  in  a  corridor.  (If  we  have  learned 
nothing  else  from  this  war,  it  has  taught  us  all 
how  to  wait  in  corridors.)  Eventually,  I  was  led 
into  a  room  of  peculiar  shape.  It  was  a  long  room, 
so  narrow  at  one  end  that  it  could  just  accommo- 
date one  man  at  a  time,  but  much  broader  at  the 
other.  Moreover,  it  was  semi-circular,  so  that  the 
man  sitting  at  the  narrow  end  could  see  the  men 
at  the  broad  end  through  tw  o  windows. 

Facing  the  windows  were  a  number  of  desks, 
divided  b}^  tiny  partitions.  Each  desk  had  its 
chair,  each  chair  had  its  man,  and  each  man 
had  his  telephone.  There  were  eight  or  ten  men 
in  the  room,  counting  of&cers,  and  all  were  talking 
on  the  telephone.  The  effect  on  a  stranger  was 
almost  paralysing.  This  was  the  sort  of  Babel 
that  came  to  one's  ears  : 

"  Hullo  !  Yes  ?  What's  that  ?  Anti- Aircraft 
speaking  !  Say  that  again  !  Who  are  you  ? 
Wait  a  moment !  Anti- Aircraft  speaking  !  You 
saw  a  what  ?  Speak  up  !  Hullo  !  Hullo  !  Are 
you  there  ?  Yes,  we  are  !  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 
Anbi-Aircraft  speaking  !  Did  you  notice  any 
distinctive  marks  ?  Put  me  through  to  Tower 
Hamlets  !  I  can't  quite  get  you  !  Which  wa}^ 
was  it  travelling  ?  Transfer  this  call  to  106, 
please.  Anti- Aire  raft  speaking.  Hold  on  and  I'll 
see  if  I  can  find  him.  How  high  was  it  ?  Why 
don't  you  speak  a  little  nearer  to  the  'phone  ? 
Hold  on  and  I'll  put  you  through.  Anti-Aircraft  ! 
I  didn't  get  that  last.  No,  old  man,  we're  rather 
busy  this  morning.     Did  you  see  au}^  distinctive 
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marks  ?  Is  there  any  chance  of  my  getting  that 
number  ?  Low  easterly  breezes  with  a  prospect 
of — Anti-x\ircraft  !  You  want  to  report  what  ? 
I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  he  can't  be  found.  Now, 
then,    constable,    speak   up    and    don't    mutter ! 

What  did  you  say  your  wife ?    Anti- Aircraft  ! 

Hold  on,  Newcastle.  I'll  get  you  Portsmouth 
in  a  minute.  Flying  too  high  ?  Very  good. 
Anti- Aire  raft ! — some  showers  later.  Did  you  get 
that  ?     Transfer  this  call  to  627  ..  .  ." 

A  glance  showed  me  that  these  men,  though 
dressed  in  the  plain  uniform  of  petty  officers,  and 
ranking,  for  the  most  part,  as  "  able  seamen," 
were  mainly  drawn  from  the  professional  classes. 
They  were  not  particularly  elderly  ;  indeed,  they 
were  nearly  all  of  military  age,  but  prevented  from 
joining  the  Army  by  reasons  of  physical  troubles. 
These  troubles  were  of  so  varied  a  nature  that 
somebody  had  nick-named  the  party  the  "  Mixed 
Grill."  One  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  grim 
jest. 

I  was  conducted  from  the  telephone-depart- 
ment into  a  small  room  which  contained  a  desk 
and  a  bed.  Here  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
telephonists  put  me  through  a  cross-examination, 
and  then  sent  me  off  to  another  building  to  be 
enrolled,  with  strict  injunctions  to  return  to  him 
when  my  name  had  been  duly  inscribed.  I  did 
so,  and  was  surprised  to  find  m^^seh  set  down 
forthwith  amongst  the  merry  telephone-operators  ! 

"  Temporary  or  permanent  ?  "  asked  the  C.P.O. 

"  Probably  permanent,"  replied  the  officer. 

Mv  heart  sank.  I  had  not  the  least  desire  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  war  with  a  telephone- 
receiver  over  my  head.  I  am  not  a  good  tele- 
phonist to  begin  with ;  I  loathe  sitting  in  chairs ; 
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and  routine  drives  me  frantic.  However,  there  it 
was.  And  my  friends  of  the  training-station  had 
assured  me  that  I  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
telephone-department  more  than  one  day  ! 

Placing  the  receiver  over  my  devoted  head,  1 
awaited  results.  Presently  the  instrument  buzzed, 
and  a  smaU  blob  appeared  in  the  centre  of  it. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  I. 

"  You  Anti-Akcraft  ?  " 

*'  Yes."  (After  all,  one  had  come  a  little  nearer 
to  the  War.) 

"  Eastbourne  speaking.  Z6  is  starting  for  a 
cruise  down  Channel  at  12.30  this  morning.  Please 
warn  aU  stations  concerned,  including  Dunkirk 
and  Calais." 

"  Certainly,"  said  I,  wondering  how  in  the 
world  trhis  was  done,  and  which  stations  had  to  be 
warned.  A  child  could  see  the  importance  of 
warning  them  at  once. 

I  took  the  message  to  the  C.P.O.,  who  told  me 
I  should  find  full  directions  on  the  card  before  me. 
I  must  make  a  note  of  the  time  the  message  was 
received,  and  also  the  times  I  handed  it  on  to  the 
other  stations. 

I  set  to  work,  but  found  it  a  harassing  business. 
Stations  w^ere  engaged  ;  stations  would  not  answer  ; 
stations  had  to  be  obtained  through  other  stations. 
Let  me  confess  that  I  was  two  hours  before  I  had 
finished  warning  all  the  Channel  stations  of  Z6's 
trip,  by  which  time  the  unfortunate  airship,  if 
not  shot  down,  had  presumably  returned  to  her 
shed.  (A  f ew^  days  later  I  accomplished  the  same 
job  in  nme  minutes.) 

Perspiring  freely,  I  sat  back  and  wondered 
what  w^ould  come  next.  My  "  trick  "  lasted  six 
hours,  and  during  those  six  hours  one  must  not 
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leave  the  instniment.  The  week  lasted  seven 
days,  but  on  one  Sunday  in  each  fortnight  one 
was  free  to  attend  to  one's  own  affairs.  Most  of 
the  other  men  lived  in  London,  so  that  their  time 
was  limited  to  the  stated  six  hours,  but  I  lived 
twenty  miles  out,  and  had  to  leave  home  at 
ten-thirty  in  the  morning,  returning  at  ten  each 
night. 

My  pay  amounted  to  four  shillings  and  two- 
pence per  day,  and  my  expenses,  including  railway- 
fare,  lunch,  and  dinner  came  to  about  twelve 
shillings  a  day.  Add  to  this  that  I  was  still,  of 
course,  turning  down  my  own  work  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  you  will  see  that  patriotism  was  put 
to  a  financial  test.  The  sum  allowed  for  uniform, 
which  was  compulsory,  was  three  pounds  ;  my 
overcoat  alone  cost  four  or  five  pounds,  and  the 
complete  kit  about  fourteen  pounds. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  Anti- 
Aircraft  service  was  a  species  of  joy -work.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  other  men  found  it,  but  to  me 
it  was  irksome  in  the  extreme.  The  confined 
space  in  which  we  worked,  the  difficulty  of  hearing 
distant  messages  in  the  midst  of  such  chaotic 
noise,  the  necessity  of  springing  from  one's  chair 
and  rushing  into  the  next  room  whenever  an 
officer  required  an  attendant,  the  constant  writing 
out  of  "  chits,"  the  fear  of  making  some  mistake 
in  detail  for  which  one  would  be  "  strafed  " — 
all  these  things,  trivial  as  compared  with  the 
sufferings  of  men  in  the  trenches  or  in  the  North 
Sea,  nevertheless  proved  somewhat  wearing  to  the 
nerves. 

The  men  who  were  near  the  enemv  had  a 
certain  excitement  to  keep  them  braced  up,  even 
though  it  might  be  the  excitement  of  risking  their 
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lives.  Our  only  hope  of  a  break  in  the  monotony 
was  a  raid,  and  then  things  were  brisk  enough  for 
a  time.     I  will  tell  of  that  later. 

The  ."  crews,"  as  they  were  called,  worked  in 
three  shifts.  The  first  crew  came  on  duty  at 
eight  in  the  morning  and  went  off  at  two  in  the 
afternoon  ;  the  second  crew  worked  from  two 
till  eight  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  third  from  eighfc 
in  the  evening  till  eight  in  the  morning. 

The  night  crews  had  beds  provided  for  them, 
and  I  understood  that  most  of  them,  being  clerks 
to  barristers  or  lawyers,  thus  managed  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds.  They  were  certainly 
younger  men,  on  the  average,  than  the  day  crews. 
I  think  the  Army  claimed  a  good  proportion  of 
them  in  the  end. 

The  day  crews  were  a  curious  assortment. 
We  had  insurance  clerks  ;  a  well-known  authority 
on  Italy  ;  an  actor  ;  a.  gentleman  of  leisure  ;  one 
or  two  stock-brokers  ;  an  amateur  goH-champion  ; 
a  lyric-writer,  who  was  also  the  husband  of  a 
distinguished  singer ;  a  tobacco  merchant ;  and 
two  or  three  electrical  engineers. 

The  officers  were  drawn  from  much  the  same 
classes,  though  one  of  them,  a  singularly  bright 
and  amusing  person  of  the  Winston  Churchill 
type,  was  a  real  blue- water  sailor  who  had  seen 
submarine  service,  which  had  only  ended  when 
he  conducted  an  experiment  narrowly  costing 
him  his  eyesight. 

You  may  wonder  how  such  a  medley  of  men 
could  get  along  in  the  few  yards  of  space  generously 
devoted  by  the  authorities  to  the  nerves  and  brains 
of  the  Anti-Aircraft  Service  On  the  whole,  we 
got  along  very  well  indeed.  When  work  was 
slack,    as   on   a   windy    day,   the   younger   men 
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relieved  their  feelings  by  punching  each  other  with 
tremendous  force,  or  by  obtaining  leave  to  stroll 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  flat  roof  and  take  the  air. 

This  flat  roof  was  nearly  the  cause  of  my 
committing  a  more  or  less  justifiable  homicide. 
I  found  myself  up  there  one  darkish  evening 
with  a  gay  gentleman  who,  for  some  days  past, 
had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  amusing  at  my 
expense.  We  were  alone,  and  the  drop  to  the 
ground  was  a  dizzy  one.  My  pent-up  feelings 
suddenly  rushed  to  my  head,  and  I  picked  up 
my  companion — he  stood  some  five  feet  ten,  but 
was  not  heavy — and  carried  him  to  the  edge  of 
the  parapet.  Here,  however,  his  expostulations 
became  so  pathetic  that  I  set  him  down,  where- 
upon he  made  a  quick  bolt  for  the  stairs.  I  had 
no  further  trouble  with  him,  nor  did  he  again 
seek  my  companionship  on  the  roof. 

I  have  mentioned  that  one  of  my  colleagues 
was  an  amateur  golf -champion.  I  came  by  this 
knowledge  in  the  course  of  desultor}^  conversation. 

"  You  play  golf  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  play." 

"  Pretty  good,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  fair." 

"  What's  your  handicap  ?  " 


"  Heavens  above  !  D'you  play  in  the  amateur 
championship  ?  " 

"  Yes."  And  then  with  a  kindly  smile  he 
added,  "  You  never  know  who  j^ou're  meeting 
in  this  business,  do  you  ?  " 

The  public  often  used  to  wonder  how  the 
authorities  knew,  when  an  aeroplane  was  flying  so 
high  that  its  marks  and  shape  were  quite  indis- 
tinguishable, whether  the    machine  was   friendly 
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or  hostile.  The  problem  became  quite  clear  after 
ten  minutes  in  our  room.  We  were  kept  informed 
by  telephone  of  each  machine  about  to  leave 
the  earth  ;  we  knew  precisely  when  it  left ;  we 
knew  its  direction  ;  and  we  knew  when  it  arrived. 
On  the  wall  hung  huge  maps,  and  it  was  the 
business  of  one  man  to  mark  the  courses  of  all 
the  machines  in  the  air  as  the  reports  came 
through  on  the  telephone. 

If  a  machine  crashed,  we  generally  knew 
which  it  was,  the  name  of  the  pilot,  and  the  best 
place  to  communicate  with  in  order  that  help 
might  at  once  be  sent. 

All  the  searchlight  and  gun-stations  were  at 
that  time  controlled  from  our  tiny  room.  When 
you  looked  skywards  in  the  evening,  and  saw  the 
beautiful  searchlights  sweeping  the  sky  in  all 
directions,  you  imagined  that  they  were  acting 
independently.  And  so  they  were,  on  occasions, 
but  only  after  they  had  received  permission  to 
do  so  from  the  officer  on  duty  in  our  depart- 
ment. 

As  the  searchlights  formed  so  romantic  and 
so  discussed  a  feature  of  the  Great  War,  you  may 
care  to  know  how  they  were  controlled.  The 
busy  work  you  noticed  on  dark  nights,  when  you 
told  each  other  in  the  train  that  a  raid  must  be 
expected  since  the  searchlights  were  so  active, 
was  merely  what  we  called  "  Evening  Quarters." 

About  half  an  hour  after  dusk,  two  of  the 
telephone  operators  would  enter  the  "  Silence 
Cabinet."  This,  for  all  its  high-sounding  name, 
was  just  an  ordinary  telephone  box  such  as  you 
use  at  railway  stations.  It  was  very  hot,  very 
stuffy,  and  two  men  of  fair  size,  after  being  in 
there  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  might  have 
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been  excused  had  they  hurled  the  entire  Anti- 
Aircraft  Force  from  the  roof  to  the  ground. 

There  were  two  switch-boards  in  this  box, 
connecting  up  all  the  inner  and  all  the  outer 
stations.  Our  first  duty  was  to  ascertain  if  each 
station  was  fully  manned,  and  take  the  names 
of  any  absentees.  At  all  stations,  of  course,  the 
full  staff  on  duty  stood  by  for  "  Evening  Quarters." 

The  officer  on  duty  then  mounted  to  a  little 
box  on  the  roof,  whence  he  could  scan  the  firma- 
ment far  and  wide.  From  his  box  he  could  yell 
orders  to  the  operators  in  the  "  Silence  Cabinet  " 
through  a  voice  tube.  One  operator  passed  on 
the  order  ;  the  other  Avrote  it  down,  in  the  precise 
words  as  spoken,  for  future  reference. 

His  chit  would  read  something  like  this — 

"  1834  (which  means,  in  naval  time,  thirty- 
four  minutes  past  six),  Paddington,  switch  your 
beam  over  St.  Paul's.  .  .  .  Come  on,  Paddington  ! 
What  the  devil's  tlie  matter  with  you  to-night  V 

"  1835  Euston  meet  Paddington's  beam  .  .  . 
Euston !  Where  the  hell's  Euston  V  Euston 
reported  light  not  working  satisfactorily.  Tell 
him  to  let  me  know  the  moment  it  comes  on. 

"  1836  Honor  Oak  to  throw  a  beam  over  the 
Clock  Tower  .  .  . 

"1836  Clapton  Orient  and  Waterloo  to  throw 
a  beam  over  the  Clock  Tower. 

"1837  Who's  that  damned  fool  flickering? 
Replied  Euston  light  just  come  on.  Oh,  he  has, 
has  he  ?  W(dl,  tell  him  to  meet  Paddington's  beam 
over  St.  Paul's. 

"  1838  Hurry  up,  Euston ;  devilish  cold  up 
here.  .  .  . 

"  1846  All  stations  to  act  hidependently." 
Between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight,   the 
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telephones,  as  a  rale,  would  cease  from  troubling. 
It  was  then  our  duty  to  clean  up  the  room,  and 
leave  all  neat  and  tidv  for  the  nisht  crew. 

But  there  were  exceptions  to  this  period  of 
quietude.  On  one  occasion  we  were  made  ex- 
cessively busy  by  a  British  airship  which  cruised 
round  London  just  when  the  inhabitants  were 
hum^inc;  home  from  their  offices  or  gettins:  readv 
for  diimer.  Zeppelin  scares  were  in  fashion,  and 
every  constable  in  London  rushed  to  the  telephone 
to  iiiform  us  that  a  Zeppelui  was  cruising  immo- 
lested  overhead.  We  knew,  of  course,  what  was 
Iiappening,  but  our  informants  would  not  be  denied. 
"  All  right,  constable.  It's  one  of  our  own. 
Thank  you  for  ringing  up.'' 

"  It's  a  Zeppelin,  sir,  right  enough  !  " 
"No,  it  isn't.     We  know  aU  about  it.     It's 
only  a  British  airship." 

"  The   one   I   saw   was   a   Zepp  !     Great   big 
thing  !     No  mistake  about  it !  " 

"  Has  she  di'opped  any  bombs  ?  " 
Not  yet,  sir,  but  she  will  in  a  minute  !  " 
Not    she !     Don't     vou    worrv,    constable  ! 
Clear  the  line,  please  !  " 

We  could  follow  the  course  of  the  airship  all 
round  London  by  the  telephone  caUs  warning  us 
of  the  unsuspected  danger.  After  that  experience 
the  papers  were  generally  asked  to  warn  the 
public  beforehand  when  a  cruise  was  contemplated. 
Our  evening  calm  was  also  disturbed,  now  and 
again,  with  more  reason.  We  had  tidied  up, 
and  were  smoking  our  final  cigarettes,  when 
there  came  the  tiny  buzz  of  which  one  grew  so 
wearv  at  the  end  of  the  da  v. 

"'Call  on  Four  !  "  yelled  the  crew. 

"  Four "    happened    to     be    m}^    *phone.     I 
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hurried  to  the  desk  and  fitted  the  receiver  over 
my  head. 

"  Ant  i- Aire  raft,"  I  murmured,  almost  me- 
chanically. 

"  Sheemess  speaking." 

"  Yes,  Sheemess  ?  " 

The  room  was  on  the  alert  in  an  instant. 
\Mien  Sheemess  spoke  at  that  time  of  the  evening, 
and  on  such  a  night — moonless  and  still — it  meant 
a  "  flap  " — our  irrehgious  term  for  a  raid.  Every- 
body crowded  round  as  I  proceeded,  in  accordance 
with  routine,  to  write  out  mv  chit. 

"  '  Zeppelin  passed  over  here  1923  travelling 
due  west.'  " 

"  '  Zeppelin  passed  over  you  1923  travelling 
due  west.'  Hold  on,  Sheemess."  I  tore  off  mv 
chit,  and  handed  it  to  the  C.P.O.,  who  was  just 
behind  my  chair. 

In  an  instant,  every  operator  was  in  his  chair 
with  the  receiver  over  his  head  and  pencils  ready. 

"  Two  of  vou  in  the  box,"  ordered  the  C.P.O. 
"  See  if  Sheemess  has  any  further  information, 
Howard."  And  he  hurried  with  the  chit  into  the 
officers'  room. 

"  Hullo,  Sheemess  ?  " 

"  Hullo,  Anti-Aircraft  ?  " 

"  Have  vou  anv  further  information  ?  " 

"  What  more  d'vou  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  Was  she  alone  ?  " 

*'  Yes.     Only  one  passed  over  here." 

"  Are  you  sure  she  was  an  enemy  ?  " 

*'  Sure  ?  "  repeated  Sheemess,  a  little  nettled. 
"  Of  course  I'm  sure  !     Why,  she's  over  us  now  !  " 

"  Is  she  high  or  low  ?  " 

"  Low,  and  proceeding  straight  up  the  Thames 
for  London." 


/ 
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The  little  room  was  bv  this  time  crowded  with 
officers,  from  almost  the  highest  to  the  quite 
lowest.  The  general  warning  to  all  stations  was 
issued,  and  certain  calls  were  put  through  to 
people  of  eminence. 

Then  came  a  lull.  I  had  never  yet  seen  a 
Zeppelin,  and  my  chief  anxiety,  I  am  afraid,  was 
to  get  into  the  street  before  the  raider  arrived. 
Since  it  was  past  eight  o'clock,  therefore,  and  the 
night  crew  had  come  on  duty,  I  surrendered  my 
receiver  to  one  of  them  and  approached  the  officer 
on  duty. 

"  Will  you  want  me  any  more,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  you  can  go." 

The  roof  was  in  possession  of  the  officers,  so 
I  hurried  downstairs  and  made  for  the  open. 
Since  it  was  impossible  for  the  Zeppelin  to  arrive 
immediately,  I  turned  into  my  club,  which  was 
close  by,  for  a  sandwich. 

By  the  Rules  of  the  Service,  I  was  not  permitted 
to  impart  any  official  information  to  members  of 
the  public.  This,  of  course,  was  long  before  the 
days  of  warnings.  The  club  was  crowded,  and  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  sensation  1  should 
cause  if  1  calmly  informed  them  that  a  monster 
of  destruction,  intent  on  killing  every  man  present, 
was  advancing  up  the  Thames  at  a  high  speed. 

But  I  restrained  myself,  and  ate  my  sand- 
wiches in  silence.  The  other  members,  blissfully 
unconscious  of  their  possible  fate,  went  on  chatting, 
smoking,  reading  papers,  sipping  drinks,  laughing, 
discussing  the  War.  At  any  moment,  as  I  knew 
well,  there  might  come  the  terrific  crash  of  a 
Zeppelin  bomb,  and  I  was  the  only  man  in  that 
huge  room  that  knew  anything  about  it  !  The 
situation,  you  will  admit,  was  piquant. 
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However,  no  boom  yet.  I  finished  my  light 
meal,  and  dashed  down  to  the  Embankment. 
The  trains  were  running  as  usual.  We  could 
stop  them  all  by  pressing  a  button  in  our  room, 
but  the  button,  evidently,  had  not  yet  been  pressed. 
Why  ?  What  had  happened  ?  Had  the  raider 
turned  back  ? 

I  strolled  as  far  as  the  Temple,  but  still  no 
Zeppelin.  If  she  was  coming,  she  should  have 
been  with  us  before  this.  I  turned,  retraced  my 
steps,  and  finally  caught  a  late  train  to  my  home 
in  the  country. 

I  learned  next  day  that  the  Zeppelin  had  been 
turned  back  soon  after  passing  Sheerness.  From 
first  to  last,  the  public  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  that  attempt. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  contempt  we  had 
for  Zeppelins,  as  distinct  from  Gothas,  I  once 
chased  one  in  my  car  and  stood  under  it  as  it 
sailed  past.  I  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  an 
important  junction  where  twenty  trucks  of  high 
explosives  were  held  up  on  a  siding.  A  few 
minutes  later,  the  filthy  beast  was  emptying  her 
bombs  on  innocent  and  crowded  Croydon. 

I  remained  a  telephone  operator  in  the  service 
of  the  Ant i- Aircraft  for  about  five  months. 
There  were  few  excitements,  for  the  time  was 
winter  and  the  weather  unsuitable  for  raids. 
I  spent  a  night  at  a  gun-station,  in  heu  of  some 
operator  who  was  sick,  but  nothing  happened, 
although  the  experience  was  interesting  and 
useful. 

In  the  end,  my  throat,  with  which  I  had  had 
previous  trouble,  protested  rather  violently  against 
being  asked  to  yell  through  a  telephone  in  a 
close  atmosphere  for  six  hours  on  end.     I  was 
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obliged  to  "go  sick,"  and  was  invalided — though 
still  remaining  on  the  strength — ^just  about  the 
time  when  the  miUtarj^  people  took  over  from 
the  naval  people  the  task  of  defending  London 
from  the  attacks  of  aircraft. 

I  was  allowed  to  retain  my  uniform.  Seeing 
that  I  had  paid  for  four-fifths  of  it  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  this  was  not  unreasonable. 

Some  years  later,  by  the  way,  railway-engines 
were  provided  with  a  covering  for  their  fire-boxes 
to  prevent  the  glare  from  shining  up  into  the 
sky  like  a  searchlight.  I  had  ventured  to  suggest 
this  notion  to  a  junior  officer  in  1915,  but  was 
promptly,  and  quite  properly,  snubbed  for  my 
pains.  A  pretty  thing  if  telephone  operators, 
holding  the  lowest  rank  in  the  Service,  should 
presume  to  have  ideas  ! 

One  little  anecdote,  and  I  must  finish  with 
this  particular  "  war  amazement."  Our  champion 
goKer  was  a  chatty  fellow,  and  had  a  way  of 
establishing  human  relations  over  the  telephone 
with  quite  unknown  people  in  distant  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  On  a  certain  day  he  received  a 
call  from  an  East  Coast  Station,  and  was  informed, 
official^,  that  a  German  destroyer  had  been 
sighted  in  the  offing. 

He  took  the  message,  duly  recorded  it  on  his 
chit,  and  then,  things  being  slack,  proceeded  to 
enter  into  conversation. 

"  German  destroyer  ?  "  said  he.  "  That's 
interesting.  D'you  often  see  them  round  youv 
way  ?  " 

No,    sir,"    replied   the    voice;     "not    very 


often." 

"  Ah.     Well,   you   must   keep   a  sharp  look- 


out. 
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On  arriving  for  dut}^  next  morning,  he  was 
summoned  to  a  conclave  of  officers. 

"  Did  you  take  a  message  from  the  East  Coast 
yesterday  about  a  German  destroyer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Did  3^ou  make  any  remark  on  your  own 
account  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Think  again.  Did  you  enter  into  conversa- 
tion at  all  with  the  operator  at  the  other  end  ?  " 

*' Well,  sir,  I  just  said,  in  passing,  that  they 
would  have  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out." 

"  Precisely.  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  whole  of  the  East  Coast  Defence  Force 
was  turned  out  and  remained  out  all  night !  " 


PART  II 
IN     KHAKI 

CHAPTER  VI 

At  the  Air  Board  Office — Medically  exam- 
ined— My  First  Day  in  Khaki — Life  as 
A  Cadet — A  Tragic  Scene. 

The  age-limit  for  the  army,  originally  placed  at 
thirty-five,  was  presently  raised  to  thirty-eight 
and  then  to  forty-one.  Even  the  latter  extension, 
however,  '  was  not  sufficient  to  include  such  a 
Methuselah  as  myseH,  and  the  authorities  were 
so  tired  of  ancient  patriots  who  palmed  themselves 
off  as  juveniles,  and  then  broke  down  under 
training,  that  they  had  come  to  insist  on  a  birth 
certificate. 

There  was  still  |one  possibility.  Quite  by 
chance,  I  learnt  that  men  over  military  age  were 
sometimes  granted  commissions  in  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  as  Equipment  Officers.*  I  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  the  duties  of  an  Equipment 
Officer,  but  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
in  so  vast  an  organisation  as  the  Flying  Corps 
there  would  be  a  square  hole  for  every  square  peg. 

Profiting  by  early  experience,  I  did  not  walk 
into  the  Air  Board  Office  and  ask  for  a  commission. 
I  went  to  work  in  a  cunning  and  a  roundabout 
way.  I  obtained  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
a  distinguished   soldier   then   in   France  to   the 

♦  Otherwise  known  as  Administration  Ofl&cers. 
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distinguished  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive 
and  inspect  prospective  candidates  for  com- 
missions in  the  R.F.C. 

And  here,  before  going  any  further  with  the 
personal  narrative  which  forms  the  framework 
of  this  book,  I  think  it  pardonable  to  say  some- 
thing about  Equipment  Officers  in  general,  their 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  importance  to  the 
success  of  operations  in  the  air. 

A  young  woman,  to  whom  I  rather  rashly 
confided  the  fact  that  I  hoped  to  get  a  com- 
mission as  an  Equipment  Officer  in  the  R.F.C, 
promptly  asked  :    "  Will  you  fly  ?  " 

I  pointed  out  that  Equipment  Officers,  being 
either  physically  unfit  men  or  men  over  forty- 
one,  were  not  considered  ideal  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  pilots  or  observers.  This  amused 
the  young  woman  intensely. 

"  Fancy  !  "  she  cried.  "  A  flying-officer  who 
doesn't  fly  !  " 

One  should  make  every  excuse  for  ignorance, 
but  one  should  also,  when  possible,  lighten  the 
darkness  of  the  ignorant.  To  expect  every  flying- 
officer  to  fly  is  just  as  foolish  as  to  expect  every 
naval  officer  to  climb  the  rigging  each  morning 
before  breakfast ;  or  every  member  of  the  staff 
of  Selfridge's  to  serve  behind  the  counter. 

I  have  been  assured  by  more  than  one  pilot 
of  long  experience  that  the  success  of  a  squadron 
depends  on  the  Equipment  Officer.  If  he  is  slack 
or  inefficient,  the  mechanics  will  become  slack, 
the  machines  will  become  unairworthy,  the  pilots 
will  lose  confidence  in  their  machines,  and  the 
result  must  be  disaster.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Equipment  Officer  is  keen,  the  mechanics 
are  kept  up  to  the  mark  ;  the  pilot,  night  or  day, 
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has  implicit  confidence  in  his  machine  ;  the  supply 
of  machines  is  kept  up ;  and  the  enemy  gets  the 
result  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

As  for  flying,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  an 
Equipment  Officer,  although  he  is  ineligible  for  a 
flying-ticket,  does  not  go  up.  A  pilot  who  doubts 
his  machine  has  always  the  opportunity  of  chal- 
lenging the  Equipment  Officer  to  take  a  flight  with 
him.  If  the  E.O.  refused — and  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  case  of  refusal — his  life  in  that 
squadron,  I  imagine,  would  not  be  very  happy. 
Many  Equipment  Officers  have  given  their  lives  to 
the  Great  Cause. 

All  Equipment  Officers,  of  course,  are  not 
posted  to  wings  or  squadrons.  The  skilled 
engineers  among  them  go  to  the  workshops ; 
others  go  to  one  of  the  great  depots  overseas  ; 
still  more  are  retained  for  the  even  larger  depots 
in  this  country. 

The  public  might  naturally  suppose  that  the 
best  officers  go  overseas,  whilst  the  inferior  ones 
remain  on  these  shores.  This  is  another  mistake 
which  a  little  thought  would  correct.  I  know 
Equipment  Officers  who  have  applied  over  and 
over  again  to  be  sent  overseas,  but  never  attained 
their  wish  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  could 
not  be  spared  from  the  great  depots  on  this  side. 
Indeed,  when  a  man  was  sent  overseas,  he  generally 
wrote  himself  down  a  "  dud,"  but  that  was  ex- 
cessive modesty.  In  any  case,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  Equipment  Officer  had  any  choice. 
Either  at  home  or  abroad,  he  went  where  he  was 
told.  He  signed  for  General  Service,  and  there 
was  an  end  to  the  matter.  But  the  overseas  jobs 
were  always  looked  on,  from  the  personal  point 
of  view,  as  the  best. 
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Having  posted  my  letter  of  introduction,  I 
waited  a  short  time  and  was  then  "  requested  " — 
the  Army  is  nothing  if  not  poHte — ^to  call  on  a 
certain  day  and  between  certain  hours  at  the 
Air  Board  Office  in  the  Strand. 

The  Air  Board  Office,  to  be  frank,  was  not 
excited  by  my  arrival.  The  Air  Board  Office's 
reception  was  quite  calm.  The  Air  Board  Office,  in 
fact,  kept  me  waiting  on  the  mat  until  my  patriotic 
ardour  cooled.  Then,  just  as  I  was  on  the  point 
of  kicking  the  mat  down  the  passage,  which 
would  almost  certainly  have  meant  a  shooting- 
party  in  the  cool  of  the  early  morning,  the  Air 
Board  Office  had  me  shown  in,  and  put  these 
questions  to  me  in  a  detached  tone  : 

How  old  are  you  ?  ' 

Are  you  a  super-expert  ? 

Have  you  any  special  qualifications  ? 

Can  you  sail  a  boat  ? 

Can  you  ride  a  horse  ? 

Can  you  drive  a  car  ? 

Are  you  a  mechanician  ? 
The  Air  Board  Office  has  a  horrible  trick  of 
making  one  look  a  pigmy.  I  felt,  quite  suddenly, 
as  ancient  as  a  Chelsea  pensioner.  I  felt  that  I 
had  no  qualifications  whatsoever.  I  said  that  I 
had  once  sailed  a  boat — under  strict  supervision. 
I  said  that  I  had  ridden  a  horse.  I  said  that  I 
would  drive  a  car  with  anybody,  but  hastened 
to  confess  that  I  knew  less  of  the  interior  of 
the  thing,  if  possible,  than  I  did  of  my  own 
anatomy. 

The  Air  Board  Office  pondered  the  situation. 
Clearly,  the  Air  Board  Office  was  going  to  make 
a  great  favour  of  accepting  my  remains.  In  the 
upshot,  somewhat  typically,  the  Air  Board  Office 
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hedged.  It  told  me  to  go  and  be  examined  by 
an  Army  doctor. 

My  experiences  now  became  even  less  amusing. 
I  have  submitted  myself,  in  days  gone  by,  to 
countless  doctors.  I  have  been  gently  pressed, 
gently  pummelled,  and  gently  rebuked,  and 
greatly  encouraged.  It  has  been  my  habit,  in 
short,  when  depressed,  to  visit  a  doctor.  It  is 
well  worth  the  fee  your  family  physician  or 
Harley  Street  specialist  charges  to  be  told  there 
is  nothing  much  the  matter  with  you. 

The  Army  doctor  was  rather  different  in  his 
methods.  He  took  us  in  batches  of  fifteen,  and, 
being  a  bus}'  man,  he  liked  all  the  fifteen  to  strip 
off  and  be  read}^  to  toe  the  mark  at  the  word  of 
command.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  for  the  first 
man  in  the  batch.  I  was  the  fifteenth.  Diffidence 
was  once  again  my  bane. 

The  Army  doctor,  if  he  had  ever  cultivated  the 
bedside  manner,  had  forgotten  it.  He  was  not 
soothing.  He  did  not  purr.  He  was  not  out  for 
popularity.  He  said  nothing  about  the  weather 
or  my  latest  work.  If  he  was  gentle,  I  do  not 
remember  it. 

What  I  do  remember  is  that  he  suddenly  shot 
a  book  in  front  of  my  right  eye  and  told  me  to  read 
absurd  hieroglyphics  wdth  my  left.  He  then 
blinded  the  left,  and  offered  the  same  literature 
to  the  right  eye. 

"  Six-six  !  "  he  shouted,  and  a  quite  callous 
sergeant  wrote  the  verdict  down.  The  Army  doctor 
then  behaved  like  a  horse-dealer  at  a  country  fair. 
From  teeth  to  fetlocks  he  ran  me  disparagingly  over. 
FinaUy,  when  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to 
total  rejection,  he  asked  me  to  which  branch  of 
the  Service  I  had  presumed  to  offer  my  services. 
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"  As  Equipment  Officer  in  the  R.F.C.,"  said  I. 

He  dashed  at  a  buff  form,  scrawled  "  Fit  " 
all  across  it,  and  sent  me  to  be  inoculated. 

Now,  I  had  heard  from  many  of  this  inoculation. 
It  was  nothing — and  it  was  beastly.  It  made  j^ou 
very  ill — and  it  made  you  laugh.  .  .  .  Let  me  say 
at  once  that  it  did  not  make  me  laugh.  My  arm 
ached  as  though  a  thousand  adders  had  bitten  it 
and  ten  thousand  mules  had  trodden  on  it.  I  had 
to  go  to  bed.  I  could  not  eat  or  sleep.  My 
temperature  went  up  to  over  a  hundred  and  three. 
If  ever  a  man  deserved  a  wound-stripe,  I  did  after 
that  inoculation. 

However,  I  recovered  at  length,  and  was  able 
to  take  the  air  and  sunshine,  in  rationed  quantities. 
No  sooner  did  the  Army  observe  this  than  they 
came  at  me  with  a  fresh  needle  and  did  it  again. 
"  You  won't  feel  it  this  time,"  I  was  assured. 
"  The  second  time  is  a  fleabite,"  I  was  told. 

Is  it  ?  More  adders,  more  mules,  and  again  a 
temperature  of  over  a  hundred  and  three.  I 
believe  I  was  even  slightly  delirious.  At  any  rate, 
I  remember  that  the  miscreant  who  had  done  the 
job  came  and  regarded  his  handiwork  from  the 
safe  end  of  the  bed.  "  Some  men,"  he  said,  "  take 
it  like  that."  "You  wait  till  I  get  up!"  I 
threatened.     But  he  didn't. 

Gradually,  very  gradually,  the  aching  passed 
off,  and  I  awoke,  on  a  certain  morning,  to  find 
myseff  a  temjDorary  second-lieutenant  on  pro- 
bation— note    the    extreme     caution    of    the    Air 

Board  Office — with  orders  to  report  at  J for 

a  course  of  eight  weeks'  instruction,  with  an 
examination  to  follow. 

The  Air  Board  Office  were  at  pains  to  inform 
me  that  I  was  not  under  compulsion  to  purchase 
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uniform  until — if  ever — my  commission  was  con- 
firmed. But  friends  of  mine  who  had  been  through 
the  course  hinted  fairly  plainly  that  to  turn  up  at 

J without  uniform  would  be  equivalent  to 

sitting  in  the  stalls  of  a  fashionable  theatre,  in 
peace-times,  without  evening-dress.  I  had  myseK 
measured  for  the  uniform,  therefore,  and  it  duly 
came  home. 

W.  S.  Gilbert  has  sung,  wittily,  of  an  officer's 
sensations  when  he  first  put  his  uniform  on. 
Gilbert's  soldier  was  delighted  with  himself,  and 
anticipated  wondrous  conquests  on  the  field  of 
love.  If  Gilbert  was  ever  an  officer,  he  must  have 
been  a  singularty  thick-skinned  one.  My  own 
sensations  under  similar  circumstances  were  far 
from  confident. 

I  was  living,  at  this  time,  in  Buckingham  Gate, 
which  is  infested  with  Guardsmen.  You  cannot 
put  your  nose  outside  the  door  without  encounter- 
ing Guardsmen.  And  the  Guards  salute  with 
such  intensity  that  they  quiver  from  head  to  foot. 
I  had  not  yet  been  taught  how  to  receive  a  salute. 

I  knew,  however,  that  I  must  myself  salute  all 
officers  of  the  rank  of  major  or  upwards.  This 
sounds  easy  until  you  have  to  do  it.  You  then 
discover  that  men  of  sixty  may  be  second  lieu- 
tenants, whilst  mere  children  in  appearance  may 
be  full  colonels.  Their  shoulder-straps  proclaim 
their  rank,  but,  having  examined  their  shoulder- 
straps,  you  cannot  very  well  run  back,  stop  them, 
apologise,  and  salute  !  It's  a  worrying  business 
at  the  best,  this  saluting  and  returning  of  salutes. 

I  went  out  for  the  first  time  in  my  uniform  on  a 
fine  Sunday  afternoon.  Courage  failed  me  when 
two  hundred  yards  from  my  door,  and  I  hailed  a 
taxi.     Safe  !      One  might  be  saluted  in  a  taxi, 
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but  one  could  always  pretend  to  be  studying  the 
driver's  head.  My  driver  had  a  remarkable  head. 
I  was  quite  fascinated  by  it. 

But  this,  I  told  myself,  would  not  do.  One 
could  not  live  in  taxicabs.  One  must,  sooner  or 
later,  face  the  music.  So  I  dismissed  the  cab  and 
walked  home.  All  went  fairlv  well  till  I  neared 
Buckingham  Palace.  I  then  remembered  the 
sentries  !  Heavens,  what  would  the  sentries  do  ? 
Would  they  present  arms  ?  Or  would  they  salute 
in  the  ordinary  way  ?  Or  would  they  continue 
their  beats  and  ignore  me  ? 

Vastly  apprehensive,  I  strode  on.  There  were 
millions  of  people  round  the  Victoria  Memorial, 
and  they  were  all  waiting  to  see  me  pass  the  sentries. 
If  only  the  good  fellows  would  ignore  me  !  But 
no  !  They  halted,  turned  square  to  the  front, 
brought  their  heels  together  with  a  beautiful 
click,  and  gave  me  a  salute  that  the  Kaiser  himself 
must  have  approved. 

As  for  me,  I  returned  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  hurried  home,  tore  off  the  uniform, 
plunged  into  homety,  comfortable,  unobtrusive 
mufti,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  that  Sunday — 
my  last  as  a  civilian — in  comfort. 

The  next  day  I  travelled  down  to  J ,  a 

large  town  about  thirty  miles  from  London,  for  my 
course  of  instruction.  My  programme  was  as 
follows  : — 

5.30  a.m. — Awakened  by  alarum. 

6.15  a.m. — Leave  billet  for  two-mile  walk  to 
parade-ground. 

6.45  a.m. — Squad  drill  for  one  hour. 

7.45  a.m. — Two-mile  walk  back  to  billet. 

8.15  a.m. — ^Arrive  at  billet.  Breakfast  (if 
ready). 
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8.45  a.m. — Leave  billet  for  lecture-room. 

9  a.m. — Lecture  on  aeroplane  engines. 
12.30  p.m. — Return  to  billet  for  lunch. 
1.45  p.m. — Leave  billet  for  lecture-room. 

2  to  5.30  p.m. — Lectures  on  engines,   military 
law,  etc. 

5.30  p.m. — Return  to  billet  for  tea. 

5.45  to  7  p.m. — Write  out  notes  of  lectures. 

7  p.m. — Dinner. 

8  to  10  p.m. — Learn  up  notes. 

10  p.m. — Bed.  Sheer  idleness  until  five-thirty 
next  morning. 

The  Lecture  Hall  was  a  disused  "  Picture  " 
house.  The  authorities  had  done  their  best,  of 
course,  to  obtain  suitable  accommodation,  and  it 
is  no  reflection  on  them  to  say  that  this  derelict 
place  of  "  amusement  "  was  cold,  dark,  draughty, 
and  depressing  to  a  degree.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  depresses  me  more  than  an  engine — an 
engine,  I  mean,  that  I  have  to  study  minutely — it 
is  a  cheap  kinematograph-establishment.  I  hurry 
past  them  in  the  street.  So  you  may  imagine  how 
joyous  I  felt  when  I  realised  that  for  six  weeks — 
the  last  two  were  spent  elsewhere — I  should  be 
immured  all  day  in  a  derelict  provincial  picture- 
house,  with  nothing  to  look  at  but  engines. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  morning.  Eight 
of  us  were  told  to  assemble  in  a  small  room  for 
instruction  on  the  Gnome  engine.  There  the 
beastly  thing  stood,  quite  lifeless,  utterly  (to  me) 
incomprehensible.  If  the  engine  had  been  working 
I  could  have  stood  it  better.  But  it  could  not 
be  worKed.  It  just  stood  there,  looking  as  ugly 
and  repellent  as  a  monstrosity  from  the  lower 
regions. 

The  lecturer  was  a  very  nice  young  fellow  with 
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an  Irish  accent.  There  was  nothing  he  did  not 
know,  apparently,  about  aero-engines.  He  failed 
to  reahse,  however,  that  there  was  nothing  I  did 
know  about  them.  He  was  very  fast,  and  glib, 
and  sincere,  and  worthv.  One  or  two  of  mv  fellow- 
pupils  pretended  to  understand  him,  but  that,  I 
discovered  later,  was  aU  bluff.  We  were  fogged, 
the  entire  class,  including  a  couple  of  professional 
engineers.  For  five-and-a-haK  hours  that  day  the 
lecturer  talked — so  far  as  I  was  concerned — the 
most  utter  gibberish.  We  then  went  home  to 
write  it  out  and  learn  it. 

We  took  a  new  engine  each  day,  and  were 
examined  at  the  end  of  the  week.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  examination.  My  inoculation  was 
troubhng  me.  But  I  had  discovered  that  one 
could  "  cram  "  for  this  exam,  as  for  those  of  my 
youth.  I  crammed,  accordingh',  and  just  scraped 
through  when  it  came  to  the  real  exam,  at  the  end 
of  the  course. 

The  other  subjects — motor-engines,  aeroplane- 
rigging,  and  Army  storekeeping — were  not  nearly 
so  difficult,  and  I  did  fairly  well  in  them.  Very 
glad  was  I,  however,  when  the  eight  weeks  had 
passed,  and  those  who  had  succeeded  in  satisfying 
the  examiners  were  sent  off  to  acquire  further 
knowledge  at  the  great  English  depots.  This  was 
called  the  "  Cook's  Tour,"  and  I  shall  speak  of  it 
in  the  next  chapter. 

Before  I  conclude  the  very  brief  account  of  my 

period  of  training  at  J ,  I  should  Hke  to  describe 

a  scene  which  made  a  great  impression  upon  me  ; 
and,  I  should  fancy,  upon  all  those  who  witnessed 
it.  Indeed,  that  was  obviously  the  intention  of 
the  authorities.  I  have  been  careful  to  disguise 
all  names  and  dates  in  this  chapter  so  that  there 
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shall  be  no  possibility  of  identifying  the  principal 
figure  in  the  tragedy — if  he  still  lives. 

It  was  the  third  morning  of  my  stay  at  J . 

The  darkness  of  the  hour  when  I  had  to  rise  was 
made  even  more  miserable  by  a  thin  drizzle  of 
rain.  There  was  no  laughing  and  joking  before 
parade. 

We  fell  in  as  usual,  but  a  change  in  the  pro- 
cedure was  soon  obvious.  Instead  of  remaining 
on  the  ground  to  drill,  or  perform  "  physical  jerks," 
we  were  formed  into  column  and  marched  along  a 
chill  and  deserted  road  until  we  came  to  a  large 
building  which  I  had  never  seen  before.  We 
passed  through  the  gateway,  and  came  to  a  halt 
in  a  quadrangle,  such  as  you  have  often  seen  in  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

StiU'all  was  mysterious.  We  formed  a  hollow 
square  round  the  quadrangle,  and  were  kept  stand- 
ing to  attention.  One  or  two  superior  officers 
stood  together  inside  the  square.  I  was  watching 
them  with  so  much  interest  that  I  hardly  noticed 
three  men  emerge  from  the  porter's  lodge  and  take 
up  a  position,  in  line,  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
square. 

One  of  the  superior  officers  produced  a  paper 
and  began  to  read.  It  appeared  that  a  certain 
officer  on  probation  had  been  getting  into  trouble 
with  his  cheque-book.  He  had  issued  cheques 
for  various  small  amounts  to  tradesmen  and 
others,  "  well  knowing  "  that  there  was  no  money 
at  the  bank  to  meet  the  cheques.  He  had  been 
warned  more  than  once,  but  had  persisted  in  the 
foolish  practice. 

I  understood,  naturally,  that  all  this  was  being 
read  out  to  prevent  any  other  man  from  being 
tempted  in  a  similar  waj^,  but  I  did  not  realise  that 
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the  guilty  man  was  actually  standing  before  us  in 
the  drizzling  rain  and  the  dim  light  of  early  morn- 
ing. Suddenly,  however,  raising  his  voice  and 
speaking  in  very  stern  tones,  the  officer  with  the 
papers  announced  that,  *'  with  the  consent  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,"  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
offending  officer  should  be  cashiered. 

That  was  pretty  bad  to  hear,  but  the  more 
dramatic  part  was  still  to  come.  Advancing  to 
the  prisoner,  the  centre  man  of  the  three  in  line, 
who  stood  bareheaded  according  to  regulations,  the 
officer  tore  the  badges  from  the  lapels  of  his  coat. 

The  prisoner,  looking  very  white,  was  marched 
back  into  the  guardroom,  there,  as  I  understood, 
to  be  discharged  and  subsequently  put  into  the 
ranks  of  another  regiment.  As  for  the  rest  of  us, 
we  were  bidden  to  observe  the  moral  and  then  sent 
home  to  breakfast. 

A  regular  soldier,  1  suppose,  would  have  thought 
little  of  this  incident,  but  upon  me,  as  I  say,  it 
made  a  lasting  impression.  Not  for  a  moment 
would  I  presume  to  question  the  justice  of  it. 
The  corps  had  been  disgraced,  and  the  wretched 
tradesmen  deliberately  swindled  out  of  their  money. 
But  I  had  learnt  something  of  the  difference 
between  army  and  civilian  discipline. 

If  posterity  wonders  that  such  a  man  should 
ever  have  been  selected  for  training  as  an  officer, 
let  posterity  bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  strain 
put  upon  the  country  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 

men  of  all  ranks.     At  J I  met  a  very  curious 

and  very  interesting  collection  of  people.  Not 
all  of  them,  by  any  means,  could  have  been  said  to 
belong  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "  officer 
class."  But,  with  few  exceptions,  they  were  keen 
on  their  work  and  did  well  in  their  examinations. 
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Oddty  enough,  the  slackest  men  were  generally 
those  who  had  already  seen  service.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  a  question  that  was  put  by  a  well- 
known  politician  to  several  of  the  senior  officers  at 
one  of  the  home  depots. 

"  In  your  opinion,"  he  asked,  "  should  these 
jobs  be  given  to  men  who  have  not  been  overseas 
or  to  men  who  have  been  invalided  out  of  fighting 
units  ?  " 

Only  one  officer  had  the  moral  courage  to  say 
to  the  former,  his  reason  being  that  the  invalided 
men  had  done  their  bit  and  would  want  to  slack. 
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An  Officer  on  Probation — The  "  Cook's  Tour  " 
— I  Learn  to  Rule  Ledgers — ^A  Narrow 
Escape. 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  "  Cook's  Tour  " 
opened  at  the  principal  London  Depot.  You  may 
know  the  name  of  it,  and  you  may  know  its  precise 
location,  but  I  shall  be  content  to  call  it  the 
London  Depot.  The  League  of  Nations  is  not  yet 
an  accomplished  fact ;  even  if  it  were,  we  should 
hardly  feel  called  upon,  I  suppose,  to  give  the 
world  at  large  a  complete  list  of  our  military 
secrets. 

Not  that  the  situation  of  this  depot  was  a 
precise  secret  from  the  Hun  airmen.  I  have  been 
told  that  a  map  of  London  was  taken  from  a 
captured  Gotha,  and  that  the  R.F.C.  Depot  in 
question  was  carefully  marked  on  the  Hun  map 
in  red  ink.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  contrived  to 
drop  bombs  all  around  it,  much  to  the  discomfort, 
I  imagine,  of  the  residents  in  neighbouring  houses. 
But  I  propose  to  say  something  about  air-raids  in 
the  next  chapter. 

On  arriving  at  London  from  J ,  we  were 

met  by  a  young  officer  whose  duty  it  was — and  a 
very  interesting  duty,  too — ^to  look  after  "  o£&cers 
under  instruction."  He  bundled  us  into  a  lorry, 
and  we  drove  to  the  dep6t — some  twenty  to  thirty 
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of   us   in   all.     Here  the   daily   programme   was 
handed  out. 

Our  instruction  began  at  nine  o'clock  with  a 
lecture  on  the  practical  working  of  the  depot. 
We  were  then  split  up  into  groups  of  two  or  three, 
and  told  off  to  pass  the  day  in  one  of  the  numerous 
sheds.  These  sheds  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
material  needed  by  aeroplanes,  and  it  was  our 
business  to  study  the  material,  remember  where 
it  was  kept,  what  it  looked  like,  the  proportionate 
demand  for  it,  the  method  of  issuing,  and  the 
general  routine  of  the  depot. 

The  array,  naturally,  was  bewildering.  One 
wandered  about,  staring  at  thousands  of  curious- 
looking  objects,  trying  to  puzzle  out  their  use,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  endeavouring  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  busy  workers.  The  workers  regarded 
us  with  very  tepid  interest.  They  were  quite 
accustomed  to  this  weekly  incursion  of  officers 
under  instruction.  They  had  a  much  shorter 
name  than  that  for  us,  by  the  way  ;  they  called  us 
"  spare  parts." 

The  officer  in  charge  of  each  shed,  who  was 
generally  an  expert,  and  a  valued  member  of  the 
permanent  staff,  was  responsible  for  our  general 
good  conduct  and  diligence.  When  we  saw  him 
approaching,  our  fervid  interest  in  the  contents 
of  the  "  bins  "  at  once  quadrupled.  We  knew  that 
he  had  to  make  a  report  upon  us  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  his  report  would  have  a  certain  amount 
of  influence  on  our  future  fate. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  which  wore  slowly  and 
gradually  away,  we  had  a  written  examination, 
and  were  then  despatched  to  another  depot,  this 
time  in  a  distant  and  not  particularly  savoury 
suburb.     The  first  thing  we  learnt  on  arrival  at 
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the  second  depot  was  that  we  should  be  expected 
to  reside  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  depot.  This, 
for  various  reasons,  was  rather  a  blow.  The 
senior  man  of  our  party  declined  to  risk  a  severe 
snub  from  the  Adjutant  by  pointing  out  that  we 
had  booked  our  rooms  elsewhere,  so  I  rashly 
hurled  mj^self  into  the  breach,  and  obtained  the 
desired  concession. 

The  second  week  was  much  the  same  as  the 
first.  We  mooned  about,  peering  at  fantastic 
objects,  and  trying  our  best  to  look  keen  and 
intelligent.  In  this  we  were  not  uniformly  success- 
ful. For  my  own  part,  I  must  have  pretended 
very  badly.  Nothing  bores  me  so  swiftly  and  so 
desperately  as  inaction,  and  I  was  never  cut  out 
for  the  role  of  a  "  spare  part." 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  CO.,  a  very  charm- 
ing and  sympathetic  man,  gave  each  of  us  a  brief 
personal  interview. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  said  to  me,  "  you've  been 
rather  bored  here." 

I  wondered  how  he  knew  it,  but  there  was  no 
denying  the  fact. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  have,  sir.' 

"  Have  you  any  idea  what  you  would  like  to 
do?" 

If  heaven  had  suddenly  opened  before  my 
eyes,  I  could  not  have  been  more  astonished. 
However,  the  chance  was  too  good  to  miss. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  I  should  like  to  have  a 
job  which  would  necessitate  travelling  about  a 
great  deal." 

His  assistant  smiled,  but  the  CO.  was  quite 
grave. 

"  I  see.  Well,  there  might  be  such  a  job  going. 
I  don't  know,  but  I'll  do  my  best  for  you." 


jj 
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I  thanked  him  and  withdrew.  I  thought  him 
quite  the  most  dehghtful  man  I  had  yet  met  in 
the  R.F.C. 

The  next  morning,  away  we  went  to  Depot 
Number  Three.  We  had  heard  a  good  deal  in 
advance  about  this  depot.  We  had  been  told  that 
discipline  was  very  severe,  that  it  was  exceedingly 
military  in  character,  that  it  was  placed  in  a 
lonely  spot,  that  officers  under  instruction  were 
required  to  live  in  huts,  and  that  any  one  of  us  was 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  take  a  parade  under 
the  eye  of  the  Commanding  Officer. 

A  good  deal  of  this  was  true  enough.  The 
situation  of  the  depot  was  certainly  drear.  The 
nearest  town  was  six  miles  off.  It  was  clear  that 
the  permanent  staff  lived  for  their  work,  since 
there  was  nothing  else  to  live  for.  Work  is  good 
and  beautiful,  but  some  men  cannot  live  by  work 
alone.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  them,  and  I 
prayed  with  great  intensity  that  it  might  not  fall 
to  my  lot  to  be  stationed  at  Depot  Number 
Three. 

Officers  under  instruction  were  not  popular, 
I  gathered,  with  the  Adjutant.  The  batches  that 
preceded  us  seemed  to  have  contrived  to  jar  his 
nerves.  Our  reception  was  one  of  the  least  cordial 
affairs  I  have  ever  experienced.  He  had  to  speak 
to  us,  but  he  could  not  possibly  look  at  us.  We 
were  evidently  the  bane  of  his  existence.  It  is 
difficult  to  appear  at  one's  best  under  such 
circumstances. 

I  was  sent  to  report  to  a  certain  officer,  who, 
in  turn,  sent  me  to  take  charge  of  a  certain  shed. 
I  had  instructions  to  see  that  the  men  got  along 
briskly  with  their  work,  handled  the  delicate 
materials  with  care,  and  did  not  keep  the  lorries, 
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which  were  constantly  arriving,  himg  up  for  want 
of  unloading. 

The  month  was  November,  the  weather  wet 
and  raw.  I  removed  my  scarf  and  British  warm — 
we  were  not  expected  to  wear  overcoats  about  the 
depot,  the  idea  being  that  the  men  would  also 
want  overcoats,  which  would  impede  them  in  their 
work — ^and  stationed  myself  in  the  huge,  open 
doorway  of  the  shed.  The  time  was  then  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  went  off  duty 
at  six. 

I  have  never  known  three  hours  pass  so  slowly. 
It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  there  was  nothing  much 
for  me  to  do.  The  men  worked  steadily,  if  without 
enthusiasm.  Their  work  never  varied.  A  lorry 
would  arrive  with  a  load  of  planes.  The  men 
would  take  the  planes  off  the  lorrj^  carry  them  into 
the  shed,  and  replace  the  packing-cases  on  the 
lorry.  That  was  all.  I  defy  any  man  to  get 
excited  over  such  a  Job.  I  did  not  even  have  the 
fun  of  handling  the  planes,  for  I  soon  discovered 
that  if  I  worked  the  men  were  inclined  to  slack. 

There  was  a  little  corporal  in  charge  of  the 
gang.  I  elicited  the  fact  that  he  had  had  a 
business — green-grocer,  I  fancy — in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vauxhall.  He  was  a  spry  little  fellow, 
and  found  me  a  useful  sort  of  watch-dog  when  he 
wished  to  visit  some  other  shed.  He  had  a  tiny 
oJB&ce,  some  six  foot  square,  in  one  corner  of  the 
shed.  There  were  two  clerks  always  at  work  in 
this  office,  and  it  was  heated  with  an  oil  stove, 
which  smelt  horribly.  The  little  corporal  very 
kindly  made  me  free  of  the  office,  and  I  often 
availed  myseK  of  the  invitation  when  the  cold  was 
past  bearing.  The  atmosphere  in  the  "  office  " 
when  four  of  us  were  using  it  may  be  imagined. 
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These  details  are  not  given  in  any  spirit  of 
grumbling.  1  think  it  only  fair,  however,  that  the 
public  should  realise  that  even  the  Home  Army 
put  up  with  a  good  deal,  and  displayed  much 
fortitude,  in  order  that  life  and  property  in  this 
countrj^  might  be  safe.  This  work  that  seemed, 
and  was,  so  monotonous,- was  none  the  less  essen- 
tial. The  R.F.C.  was  busily  preparing  for  the 
smashing  attacks  which  it  delivered  on  the  Hun 
in  the  last  year  of  the  war. 

Six  o'clock  came  at  length,  and  we  climbed  into 
our  lorry — all  the  huts,  I  rejoice  to  say,  were  full — 
and  drove  to  the  nearest  town,  where  we  distributed 
ourselves  among  certain  billets  which  had  been 
indicated.  The  lorry  was  dark  and  draughty,  and 
one  often  had  to  stand,  with  bent  head,  for  the 
entire  journey  ;  but  those  were  trifles.  We  had 
the  evening  before  us,  and  I,  for  one,  intended  to 
be  merry. 

My  billet  was  in  an  old-fashioned  hostelry,  and 
the  good  people  looked  after  us  well.  Food  was 
plentiful ;  we  had  a  good  fire,  our  pipes,  and  much 
to  discuss. 

We  were  called  at  seven,  and  the  lorry  waited 
for  us  in  the  market-place  until  eight-thirty.  If 
you  missed  the  lorry,  you  had  to  reach  the  depot 
by  nine  o'clock  as  best  you  might.  But  reach  it 
you  must,  or  take  the  consequences.  I  never 
missed  the  lorry.  I  did  not  feel  that  the  Adjutant 
would  be  sympathetic. 

Two  other  lorries  left  the  market-place  much 
about  the  same  time  ;  these  were  packed  with 
girls  of  the  town,  who  did  the  clerical  work  of  the 
depot.  However  wet,  or  foggy,  or  cold  the 
morning,  these  girls  were  always  cheerful,  always 
smiling,  always  ready  to  wave  their  hands  as  they 
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swung  out  of  the  market-place  and  down  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  old  town.  The  group  of 
laughing  faces  peeping  through  the  rough  tarpaulin 
curtains  at  the  back  of  the  lorrj^  made  a  sweet 
and  jolly  picture  Avhich  cheered  one  for  the  day. 
I  shall  not  forget  it. 

-  At  nine  o'clock  I  took  up  my  station,  still  with- 
out overcoat,  outside  my  shed,  and  remained  there 
until  a  quarter  to  one.  The  men  worked  steadily 
and  stubbornly  on.  There  was  no  incident  to 
break  the  monotony.  I  nibbled  a  furtive  biscuit 
about  eleven,  but  that  was  the  only  event  of 
interest  outside  the  regular  routine. 

At  a  quarter  to  one  the  men  fell  in  in  their  re- 
spective "  flights,"  and  marched  up  along,  winding 
hill  to  their  billets  for  dinner.  The  officers  followed 
independently,  those  "  under  instruction  "  being 
uncommonly  close  to  the  heels  of  the  troops. 

Arrived  at  the  Officers'  Mess,  we  were  careful 
to  observe  the  strictest  military  etiquette.  We 
removed  our  hats,  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
stove,  and  spoke  in  undertones.  The  officers  on 
the  staff  gathered  round  the  stove,  and  looked  us 
over  to  see  if,  by  any  unlikely  chance,  some 
useful  material  had  "  blown  in."  The  result  of 
these  investigations  not  proving  exhilarating,  they 
went  into  the  mess  to  lunch,  and  we  waited  in  the 
ante-room,  like  good  boys,  until  they  had  finished. 

The  meal,  when  our  turn  did  arrive,  was  good 
and  well-cooked.  We  helped  ourselves  from  dishes 
placed  on  side-tables,  and  the  greediest  men  came 
off  best,  which  is  the  way  of  the  world.  After 
lunch  we  smoked  a  pipe,  and  then  came  the  much- 
dreaded  parade. 

It  was  not,  after  all,  so  very  formidable  an 
affair.     The  A  clj utant  took  up  his  position  on  a  little 
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hillock,  the  men  fell  in  according  to  their  flights, 
and  the  officers  under  instruction — otherwise 
known  as  "  attached  officers  " — fell  in  behind  the 
flights  to  which  they  had  been  temporarily  posted. 
The  Adjutant  then  transferred  himself  to  the  head 
of  the  column,  and  led  his  gallant  army  down  the 
hill  and — ^back  to  the  sheds  and  offices. 

I  rather  liked  this  parade,  especially  when  the 
band  turned  out.  The  band  had  been  formed  from 
such  of  the  men  who  had  been  instrumentalists  in 
a  previous  existence.  It  was  a  good  band,  and 
an  earnest,  but  was  not  accustomed  to  playing 
tunes  as  it  walked  along.  Besides,  the  road  from 
the  huts  to  the  high-road  was  mainly  composed  of 
mud  and  broken  bricks,  so  that  the  unfortunate 
band  had  jnuch  ado  to  keep  from  falling  headlong. 
"  Pack  ^p  Your  Troubles  in  your  Old  Kit-Bag  " 
was  their  favourite  tune,  and  the  total  effect  was 
very  interesting. 

What  magic  there  is  in  a  band — even  a  band 
that  is  stumbHng  over  rubble  !  I  can  see  the 
column  now,  swaying  proudly  down  the  hill,  with 
the  Adjutant  who  didn't  like  us  at  the  head,  the 
attached  officers  at  the  rear,  and  the  staff  officers, 
some  portly  and  rotund,  some  nervous  and 
anaemic,  trying  their  hardest  to  capture  a  faint 
glimmer  of  the  gay,  rollicking,  devil-may-care 
spirit  of  war  !  Alas  !  In  a  few  minutes  it  was 
all  over.  We  had  marched  past  the  scornful 
Adjutant,  "  broken  off,"  and  returned  to  our  desks 
or  oiu:  sheds  until  six  in  the  evening. 

Saturdays  were  the  same  as  other  days — a  full 
day's  work.  On  Sunday,  now  and  again,  one  was 
let  out  at  one  o'clock.  The  officers  on  the  perma- 
nent staff,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  worked 
without  ceasing.    They  kept  at  it  until  dinner-time, 
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and  returned  to  their  offices  after  dinner  to  keep 
at  it  again  until  it  was  time  for  bed.  I  used 
to  think  with  a  shudder  of  the  possibiHty  that  I 
might  be  posted  at  this  depot  for  the  duration  of  the 
War. 

And  it  nearly  happened.  It  was  the  nearest 
thing  in  the  world.  Nothing  but  my  own  despera- 
tion saved  me  from  a  life  which,  however  well  it 
suited  certain  temperaments,  for  me  would  have 
ended  in  suicide.  (Not  that  I  ever  discovered  any 
means  of  committing  suicide.  I  doubt  if  there  was 
a  bullet  or  a  firearm  in  the  place. ) 

One  of  the  permanent  officers  had  been,  in 
earlier  and  happier  days,  the  head-reporter  on  a 
London  daily  paper.  Hearing  that  I  had  arrived 
at  the  depot,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  me.  One 
afternoon,  therefore,  I  looked  in  at  his  office  and 
was  generously  regaled  with  tea  and  biscuits. 

I  must  explain  that  officers  under  instruction 
remained  at  their  third  depot,  whichever  of  the 
three  it  chanced  to  be,  for  one  month.  I  was  at 
this  time  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  my 
month,  and  counting  the  days  stiU  to  come  as 
eagerly  as  ever  one  counted  them  at  school. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  ex- journalist,  "  I  want 
you  to  come  into  my  office." 

"  But  I'm  only  here  for  another  fortnight,"  I 
reminded  him. 

"  Never  mind.  You  must  be  sick  of  hanging 
about  outside  that  shed." 

"  It  certainly  is  a  Httle  dismal." 

"  Come  and  join  our  merry  little  party.  I'll 
arrange  it.     You  start  with  me  to-morrow." 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  I  reported  at  his 
office.  "  I'm  going  to  make  j^ou,"  said  he, 
genially,    "  an  expert   on  propellers.     Nothing  is 
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more  important  in  an  aeroplane  than  the  propeller. 
It's  the  soul  of  the  machine.  Go  into  the  pro- 
peller-shed and  study  the  propellers  you'll  find 
there.  Most  fascinating  things.  Learn  all  you 
can  about  the  various  propellers.  Steep  yourself 
in  propellers.  Eat  and  drink  propellers.  Bream 
about  propellers.  Then  you'll  be  of  real  use  and 
go  ahead  like  wildfire." 

So  I  went  into  the  shed  named,  and  I  cer- 
tainly found  it  full  of  propellers.  Up  to  this 
point,  1  had  a  genuine  admiration  for  propellers. 
I  admired  enormously  the  beauty  of  their  design, 
and  the  workmanship,  and  the  exquisite  blends 
of  wood.  But  when  I  had  spent  an  hour  in  that 
shed  I  began  to  hate  them.  There  were  so  many 
of  them,  and  they  all  looked  more  or  less  alike. 
Further,  I  got  at  loggerheads  with  a  civilian 
inspector,  who  had  an  office  in  the  shed,  and 
thought,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  spying  on  him. 
I  told  him  precisely  what  I  thought  about  him, 
and  that  was  the  one  cheerful  incident  of  the 
entire  day. 

I  informed  my  new  overlord  that  I  could  not 
possibly  spend  another  day  with  the  propellers 
and  retain  my  sanity.  He  was  a  little  hurt,  but 
soon  found  me  another  job,  which  consisted  of 
ruling  straight  lines  in  a  ledger.  For  two  or 
three  days  I  ruled  straight  lines  in  a  ledger.  I 
ruled  them  very  well,  in  red  and  black  ink,  but 
I  was  honestly  appalled  lest  I  should  have  to  rule 
out  ledgers  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

One  morning,  when  my  month  was  nearly  up, 
my  superior  officer  informed  me  that  he  had 
apphed  to  the  CO.  for  my  services,  and  I  was  to 
remain  permanently  at  the  depot.  I  fear  I  was 
ungrateful.     I  told  him  in  the  Mess — and  1  meant 
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it — ^tliat  this  was  not  the  act  of  a  friend.  He 
rephed  that  the  matter  was  settled. 

But  it  was  not  settled.  For  some  time  past, 
as  the  result  of  the  varying  temperatures  in  which 
I  had  been  working,  my  throat  had  been  giving 
me  trouble.  The  moment  had  now  arrived  to 
consult  the  medical  officer  attached  to  the  depot. 
He  gave  it  as  his  o]3inion,  and  wrote  a  chit  to  this 
effect,  that  I  should  have  out-of-door  work  in 
order  to  avoid  these  frequent  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. 

A  copy  of  this  chit  I  laid,  early  next  morning, 
on  the  desk  of  my  superior  officer.  He  at  once 
saw  the  inner  drift  of  it,  and  forwarded  it,  in 
duty  bound,  to  the  right  quarter.  A  day  or  so 
elapsed,  during  which  I  ruled  my  ledgers  with 
unfailing  assiduity.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  1  was 
informed  by  my  superior  officer  that  I  was  going 
overseas  forthwith. 

"  That's  what  you  wanted,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Preciselv,"  I  replied.  "  Nothing  could  be 
better." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

"  Posted  "  at  Last — On  the  Staff  of  the 
London  Depot — An  Expert  in  Signing 
Forms — Sensations  of  an  Orderly  Officer 
— ^AiR  Raids 

I  at  once,  of  course,  began  to  make  my  prepara- 
tions for  proceeding  overseas.  These  were  very 
simple.  My  house  being  let,  and  my  literary  work 
in  abeyance,  there  was  little  to  do  but  convey  the 
stimulating  news  to  my  comrades  and  return 
their  congratulations  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  day  went  by  ;  two  days  ;  a  week  ;  still  I 
continued  to  rule  ledgers.  1  cannot  profess  that 
my  heart  even  now  was  in  the  work  ;  there  was 
no  great  scope  for  the  imaginative  mind.  How- 
ever, I  ruled  them  very  carefully,  and  I  hope  they 
proved  of  use  to  some  superior  officer. 

I  was  still  ruling  ledgers  when  the  end  of  the 
probationary  month  arrived.  Judge  of  my  dismay 
when  my  name  and  one  other  of  the  officers  under 
instruction  were  omitted  from  "  Orders  "  !  The 
remainder  of  the  batch  were  posted  to  various 
stations,  some  at  home,  some  overseas.  Two  of 
us  alone  remained  in  this  desolate  wilderness  of 
mud. 

Two  days  later,  my  companion  in  solitude  was 
ordered  overseas,  and  I  was  left.  What  did  it 
mean  ?     What    was    to    be    my    fate  ?     Was    I, 
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after  all,  destined  to  rule  ledgers  until  the  end  of 
the  w  ar  ? 

One  morning,  after  being  absent  for  a  day  on 
sick  leave,  I  duly  presented  myself  at  the  office 
of  the  Adjutant  to  report. 

*'  What's  your  name  ?  "  said  he. 

I  supplied  the  desired  information  in  a  meek 


voice. 


Oh,    j^es.     You've    got    to    buzz    off.     Got 
your  kit  ?  " 

Buzz  off  ?  So  it  had  come  at  last !  Freedom 
— comparative  freedom — ^was  at  hand !  I  had 
allowed  the  remoteness  of  this  depot  to  work 
on  my  nerves  until  any  place  would  have  seemed, 
in  my  imagination,  a  haven  of  delight. 

I  managed  to  stammer  out  that  my  kit  was 
at  my  billet  in  the  town. 

"  Get  a  van  and  go  and  fetch  it.  Then  report 
here  for  your  railway -warrant.     Look  sharp  !  " 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Could  joii  tell  me  where 
I'm  going  ?  " 

The  Adjutant  turned  over  his  papers  with  a 
careless  hand.  It  seemed  nothing  to  him  that  I 
might  be  bound  for  Mesopotamia,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  France,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  wide 
world. 

"  Let  me  see.  I  have  it  here  somewhere. 
Oh,  yes.    You're  to  report  at  the  London  Depot." 

My  fate  was  settled  at  last.  There  was  a 
tinge  of  disappointment  that  the  romance  of 
overseas  was  still  withheld,  but  London  was 
London.  Hardly  an  officer  in  the  depot  but 
would  have  given  his  right  hand  to  be  going  to 
London  !  I  went  back  to  the  office,  bade  them 
farewell,  informed  them  of  m}^  destination,  and 
escaped  amidst  ululations  of  envy. 
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The  depot  for  which  I  was  now  bound  was  the 
very  one  to  which  we  had  first  proceeded  after 

leaving  J .     I  reported  there  at  three  o'clock 

that  afternoon,  was  assigned  to  a  certain  shed, 
and  cordially  received. 

It  was  good  to  be  back  in  London,  and  I  fully 
appreciated  my  change  of  fortune,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  my  duties  were  wildly  inspiriting.  They 
consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  signing  what  are 
very  well  known  as  "  AS  1  "  forms.  These  are 
really  contractors'  bills,  and  they  are  made  out 
in  sextuplicate.  Each  form,  before  being  pre* 
sented  for  payment,  must  be  signed  by  an  officer. 
Each  form  must  have  an  original  signature — that 
is  to  say,  it  must  not  be  signed  through  carbons, 
nor  must  the  signature  be  stamped. 

When  you  consider  that  an  aeroplane  engine 
has  upwards  of  two  thousand  parts,  that  these 
parts  are  manufactured  all  over  the  kingdom, 
that  they  are  in  constant  demand  for  many 
thousands  of  aeroplanes,  and  that  the  contractors 
must  send  six  "  AS  1  "  forms  for  every  article  or 
packet  of  articles  supplied,  you  will  understand 
that  the  business  of  signing  the  forms  becomes 
a  very  real  labour.  The  beastly  things  accumu- 
late with  astonishing  rapidity.  No  sooner  have 
you  worked  through  one  Eiffel  Tower,  carefully 
checking  each  form,  which  should  be  initialled 
by  six  people  before  it  reaches  you,  than  another 
colossal  heap  is  at  your  elbow. 

However,  they  must  be  signed,  and  the  junior 
officer  is  the  natural  person  to  sign  them.  Though 
nearly  twice  the  age  of  my  superior  officer,  I  was 
none  the  less  his  subordinate,  and  to  see  that 
happy  young  Hebrew  lolling  luxuriously  in  his 
chair  whilst  I  laboured  through  the  forms  with 
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aching  fingers  was  a  liberal  lesson  in — all  sorts  of 
things. 

When  the  physical  and  nervous  systems 
rebelled  in  unison,  I  would  relieve  my  feelings 
by  taking  a  stroll  through  the  shed.  Most  of 
the  work  was  done  by  girls,  and  splendidly  they 
stuck  to  it.  They  arrived  at  eight-thirty  in  the 
morning,  remained  till  six  at  night,  and  had  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  for  lunch.  (The  extra  fifteen 
minutes  was  a  concession  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  eating-places  within  half  a  mile). 

They  were  always  cheerful,  these  girls,  and 
seemed  to  realise  fully  the  importance  of  the  work 
on  which  they  were  engaged.  They  took  a  pride 
in  knowing  their  numerous  "  bins,"  and  they  had 
a  positive  affection  for  an  engine  on  which  they 
had  been  for  some  time  employed.  To  take  a  girl 
from  a  Rolls-Royce  and  put  her  on  to  a  Sopwith, 
or  vice-versa,  was  to  ensure  an  aggrieved  spirit. 

There  were  not  many  fur-coats  amongst  them, 
but  high-topped  boots  seemed  quite  the  vogue. 
I  often  saw  a  girl  with  a  black  face,  dirty  hands, 
clad  in  a  dirty  overall,  and  hair  in  disorder, 
equipped  as  to  the  feet  in  patent  leather  boots 
with  suede  tops  and  pearl  buttons.  Hints  of  the 
glories  to  come  at  six  o'clock. 

The  depot  was  never  closed,  day  or  night. 
This  necessitated  a  certain  number  of  officers 
being  always  on  duty,  even  during  the  dinner 
hour  at  midday.  That  was  a  wearisome  business. 
At  a  quarter  to  one  all  work  ceased.  Away 
scuttled  the  men,  and  the  girls,  and  the  officers. 
Deep  silence  fell  on  the  depot,  save  for  the  quiet 
chatter  of  those  girls  who  had  brought  their 
dinners  with  them. 

These  dinners  they  would  place  on  the  stoves 
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to  get  warm,  and  presently  a  savoury  odour  of 
stewed  meat  floated  into  your  ofl&ce.  You  had 
breakfasted  at  eight,  and  signed  two  thousand 
forms,  but  must  wait  for  your  lunch  until  half- 
past  two. 

The  officer  doing  such  duty  also  remained 
"  on  "  when  work  was  knocked  off  at  six  o'clock. 
Once  again  deep  silence  on  the  depot ;  the  lights 
in  the  shed  were  extinguished ;  you  replenished 
the  stove  and  waited  for  the  telephone  or  a  surprise 
visit  from  the  CO.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that 
I  always  found  this  duty  pecuHarly  depressing. 
It  was  rather  like  being  left  in  church  when  all 
the  lights  are  out  and  the  congregation  has 
departed  homewards. 

The  duties  of  the  Orderly  Officer  were  far 
more  interesting,  because  one  had,  at  last,  definite 
responsibility.  -If  you  were  the  Senior  Orderly 
Officer,  which  happened  to  me  towards  the  end 
of  my  sojourn  at  this  depot,  you  were  responsible 
for  the  whole  depot,  and  all  it  contained,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  men  on  duty,  from  seven-thirty 
in  the  evening  until  nine  o'clock  next  morning. 
You  had  to  be  on  the  alert  for  an  air-raid  ;  you 
had  to  deal  with  any  telegrams  coming  in  from 
stations  at  home  or  overseas  ;  you  had  to  be  on 
the  look-out  for  fire  ;  you  had  to  inspect  some 
five  hundred  men  first  thing  in  the  morning ; 
and  you  had  to  ransack  the  whole  depot  night 
and  morning  to  see  that  all  was  in  order. 

Since  air-raids  were  frequent  at  this  time,  the 
Orderly  Officer  on  a  moonlight  night  was  always 
prepared  and  seldom  disappointed.  His  hoses 
would  be  run  out ;  his  sentries  served  out  with 
tin  helmets ;  warnings  given  to  sub-stations ; 
all  lights  extinguished.     He  was  then  at  liberty 
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to  watch  the  raid,  or  he  could  retire  to  the  boiler- 
house,  which  was  considered  the  most  dangerous 
spot  in  the  depot.  There  was  no  other  shelter 
at  this  period  worth  mentioning.  I  believe  that 
some  protection  against  shrapnel  was  provided 
later. 

A  gentle  suggestion  on  the  part  of  somebody 
that  a  dug-out  would  be  a  convenient  thing  during 
an  air-raid,  more  especially  as  the  gentle  Hun 
had  shown  a  determination  to  hit  the  depot  if 
possible,  was  not  well  received  by  the  Air  Board 
big-wig  to  whom  it  was  made.  (I  should  mention 
that  nobody  over  the  rank  of  lieutenant  was 
expected,  or  did,  to  my  knowledge,  remain  in  the 
depot  at  night.) 

"  What !  "  cried  he.  "  Are  you  afraid  of  a 
few  bombs  ?  " 

That  settled  it.  The  big-wig  retired  to  his 
mansion,  and  the  subaltern  on  duty  continued  to 
admire  the  effect  of  shrapnel  against  the  night 
sky. 

The  morning  inspection  was  interesting.  It 
was  a  dignified  afEair,  and  made  one  feel  rather 
like  the  King.  The  men  fell  in  according  to  their 
flights  on  a  piece  of  ground  some  little  distance 
from  the  depot,  and  the  Orderly  Officer  walked 
to  the  parade-ground  accompanied  by  the  Sergeant- 
Major  (who  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  tell 
the  officer  what  to  do).  The  Sergeant-Ma j or  then 
put  the  men  through  the  usual  paces,  and  the 
Orderly  Officer  subsequently  "  inspected  "  them. 

I  may  say  that  I  had  never  done  this  in  my 
life,  but  I  had  often  seen  His  Majesty  the  King 
doing  it,  and  I  proceeded,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
the  same  lines.  One  felt  a  little  indelicate, 
peering  into  the  face  of  each  man  to  see  that  he 
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had  shaved,  but  the  men  never  objected  in  an}^ 
way  and  all  passed  off  well.  The  Flight- Sergeant 
in  charge  of  each  flight  saluted,  one  returned  his 
salute,  assured  him  that  all  was  correct,  and  thus 
the  military  spirit  was  maintained  in  a  manner 
which  reflected  great  credit  on  all  parties.  You 
eventually  placed  yourself  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  led  it,  Avithout  the  aid  of  a  band, 
back  to  the  depot. 

During  the  period  that  I  was  stationed  in 
London,  air-raids,  as  I  say,  were  a  matter  of 
course.  One  became  quite  used  to  them,  but 
future  generations  will  certainly  wish  to  know 
what  an  air-raid  was  like,  and  how  the  civilian 
population  bore  themselves  during  these  trials. 

Let  me.  say  at  once  that  any  person  who 
professes  to  have  enjoyed  air-raids  is  either  a 
liar  or  a  congenital  idiot.  There  may  have  been 
— indeed,  I  often  proved  it — enjoj^able  features 
in  an  air-raid,  but  that  any  person  could  be 
perfectly  happy,  well  knowing  that  certain  poor 
wretches  were  meeting  with  a  violent  and  an 
awful  death  within  a  short  distance  of  him,  I 
simply  refuse  to  believe.  I  have  a  better  opinion 
than  that  of  human  nature,  with  all  its  faults. 

No.  An  air-raid  in  itseh  is  not  either  amusing 
or  exhilarating.  It  is  still  less  so  when  you  are 
in  the  company  of  a  person  or  persons  whose  life 
is  dearer  to  you  than  your  own.  You  cannot  help 
them,  it  is  true,  but  neither  can  you  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  any  moment  may  see  them 
crushed  to  death  beneath  piles  of  masonry. 
Such  tragedies  were  happening  all  round  you  ; 
why  should  they  spare  your  own  wife  or  your 
own  child  ? 

Everybody    except    "  naturals "    realised    all 
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this,  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  it  was  the 
exception  to  observe  any  person  exhibiting  signs 
of  fear.  I  have  been  in  all  sorts  of  frail  buildings 
during  air-raids — buildings  which  would  have 
collapsed  at  once  under  the  smallest  bomb — and 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  inmates  was  astounding. 
Their  main  idea  was  to  make  tea.  The  moment 
the  warning  went,  no  matter  what  the  hour, 
somebody  would  put  the  kettle  on  the  gas-stove 
and  set  out  the  tea-cups.  By  the  time  the  guns 
began  to  roar,  and  the  bombs  to  fall,  tea  was 
ready,  and  nobody  refused  it. 

Children  were  quite  unaffected  by  raids.  In 
their  case,  no  doubt,  the  danger  was  not  realised, 
Avhich  also  proves  that  the  behaviour  of  those  in 
charge  of  them,  and  all  around  them,  was  exem- 
plary. Children  were  killed  in  air-raids,  but  I 
never  heard  of  one  crying.  Let  Posterity  ponder 
that. 

Now  that  air-raids  are  all  over — never,  unless 
the  world  is  full  of  crazy  incompetents,  to  return 
—let  me  confess  that  the  pleasant  est  way  of 
passing  them  is  in  the  street.  The  authorities 
were  perfectly  correct  in  exhorting  the  public 
to  take  cover  and  keep  it,  but  a  better  plan  still, 
if  you  could  keep  your  head,  was  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  raid  and  be  prepared  to  take 
cover  if  necessary. 

An  atmosphere  of  straining  expectancy  is  very 
trying  to  the  nerves.  I  found  it  a  great  relief  to 
step  out  into  the  cool  night  air  and  locate  the 
exact  position  of  the  enemy  by  the  direction  of 
the  gun-fire.  This  is  simply  another  illustration 
of  the  truth  that  invisible  danger  has  powers  to 
terrify  to  which  it  is  not  strictly  entitled,  and  of 
which  it  is  robbed  when  forced  to  come  face  to 
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face  with  its  intended  victim.  Life  is  a  bully, 
and  so  is  death.  The  more  you  shelter  yourself 
from  either,  the  more  will  they  tyrannise  over 
you. 

One  advantage  of  air-raids  was  the  practical 
certainty  of  finding  your  friends  at  home.  A 
good  moon  and  a  steady  east  wind  saved  all  the 
trouble  of  making  an  appointment.  You  just 
turned  up,  and  there  they  were,  quite  glad  of 
company  during  all  the  boom  and  bang. 

The  sad  side  of  the  picture  was  the  sight  of 
small  children  being  hurried  into  the  Tubes. 
One  could  not  blame  the  parents,  knowing  the 
frailty  of  most  of  their  homes,  but  the  thought 
of  these  children  snatched  from  warm  beds, 
night  after  night,  rushed  through  the  cold  streets, 
and  kept  for  hours  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  crow^ded 
Tube  station,  was  pitiful  in  the  extreme.  It  did 
not  increase  one's  affection  for  the  Hun,  and  I 
hope  the  recollection  will  stiffen  the  old  ladies 
of  both  sexes  who  are  inclined  to  be  very  kind 
to  the  poor  beaten  German.  A  little  more  of 
that,  and  the  poor  beaten  German  will  rise  up 
and  disembowel  the  lot  of  us. 

The  theatrical  people  were  really  very  wonderful 
in  these  raids.  When  you  remember  that  there 
is  nothing  between  the  stage  of  a  theatre  and  the 
heavens  above  but  a  skylight,  you  will  admit 
that  it  needed  nerve  to  carry  on  with  song,  dance, 
or  scene  in  the  midst  of  a  raid.  It  is  known  that 
some  of  the  theatres  had  very  narrow  escapes, 
but  the  majority  kept  the  show  going  and  thus 
averted  many  a  panic. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  quiet  people  that  they 
had  "  never  heard  a  gun  fired  in  anger."  That 
can  never  be  repeated  of  any  person  resident  in 
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London  during  the  Great  War.  Even  deaf  people 
heard  the  guns.  As  for  bombs,  I  was  once  within 
fifty  yards  of  one  of  the  largest  dropped  by  the 
Hun,  and  I  heard  it  with  perfect  distinctness. 

Mobile  guns  also  filled  a  long-felt  want.  The 
young  gentlemen  in  charge  of  these  weapons  had 
a  glorious  time  on  raid  nights. 

The  manager  of  one  of  our  largest  music-halls 
went  to  the  main  entrance  of  his  hall  during  a 
raid,  and  observed,  to  his  consternation,  a  mobile 
gun  stationed  in  the  street  immediately  outside. 
He  begged  the  crew  not  to  commence  operations 
in  that  particular  spot,  as  the  noise  of  the  gun 
would  alarm  the  audience  and  perhaps  cause  a 
rush. 

"  That's  all  right,"  replied  the  warrior  in 
charge,  "  we're  not  going  to  stop  here.  But  could 
you  direct  me  to  Piccadilly  Circus  ?  " 

Another  little  raid  story  should  be  recorded 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  A  mobile  gun  took 
up  its  position  outside  the  house  of  a  clergyman. 
The  crew  got  the  range  of  a  Gotha,  and  began  to 
plaster  it  with  great  earnestness. 

This  brought  out  the  parson,  who  beckoned 
imperiously  to  a  member  of  the  crew.  The  man 
ran  up  the  steps  of  the  parsonage. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  clergyman.  *'  Just 
take  your  gun  round  the  corner,  will  you  ?  My 
wife  has  a  headache." 

For  a  moment  the  man  was  speechless  with 
astonishment.  At  last,  finding  his  tongue,  he 
replied :  "  Blimey  !  What  d'you  take  us  for, 
guvnor  ?     A  blinking  barrel-organ  ?  " 

Wonderful  nights  !  I  sincerely  trust  that  I 
may  never  look  upon  youT  like  again  ! 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Fusion  of  the  R.N.A.S.  and  R.F.C. — How  I 
ROBBED  A  Hen-roost  in  a  Fog — A  Pleasure- 
Resort  UNDER  War  Conditions 

I  HAD  been  signing  "  AS  1  "  forms  for  some  months 
with  unvarying  success  when  a  job  of  work  came 
along  which  was  far  more  to  my  taste.  It  had 
been  clear  to  the  authorities  for  some  time  past 
that  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  and  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps,  admirable  though  they  were  as 
separate  units,  would  be  even  more  useful  if 
brought  together  under  one  and  the  same  organisa- 
tion. 

The  question  of  supply  was  in  itself  sufficiently 
serious.  The  R.N.A.S.  was  constantly  coming 
to  the  R.F.C.  for  some  important  part  of  an 
engine,  for  example,  which  the  manufacturers 
were  unable  to  turn  out  in  sufficient  numbers  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  R.N.A.S.  frequently  had  a 
large  stock  of  material  not  needed  by  them  for  the 
moment,  but  for  which  the  R.F.C.  was  prepared 
to  forfeit  the  limbs  of  a  dozen  Equipment  Officers. 

After  much  discussion,  therefore,  and  some 
heart-burning,  it  was  decided  that  the  Royal 
Naval  Air  Service  and  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
should  both  disappear,  and  that  the  Royal  Air 
Force  should  spring  up  in  their  stead. 

This  led  directly  to  my  little  job.     The  Royal 
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Naval  Air  Service  had  their  dep6t  at  a  certain 
spot  on  the  outskirts  of  London  which,  in  happier 
days,  had  blazed  with  myriads  of  electric  lights, 
and  been  thronged  with  millions  of  light-hearted 
pleasure-seekers.  It  was  decided  to  break  up 
this  dep6t,  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  being  taken 
over  by  the  R.F.C.  depOt  to  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  attached. 

When  one  talks  about  "  stock  "  in  connection 
with  aeroplanes,  the  expression  may  not  convey 
much  to  those  who  know  little  of  the  integral 
parts  of  an  aeroplane.  The  stock  that  we  were 
bidden  to  take  over  consisted  of  complete  engines, 
worth  about  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  apiece, 
and  the  etceteras,  such  as  magnetos,  carburettors, 
platinum  points,  bearings,  and  so  forth.  And  to 
me  was  entrusted  the  job  of  supervising  this 
"  move." 

It  was  not  quite  so  simple  a  matter  as  it  sounds. 
In  the  first  place,  you  might  bear  in  mind  that  the 
officers  and  staff  of  the  R.N.A.S.  had  accomplished 
much  fine  work  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
they  were  not  feeling  altogether  happy  about  the 
fusion  of  the  two  services.  For  a  man  in  khaki 
to  descend  among  a  number  of  men  in  blue  for  the 
express  purpose  or  robbing  their  cherished  hen- 
roost was  not  necessarily  a  joj^-trip  for  the  indi- 
vidual in  khaki.  But  the  officers  in  blue  were  so 
charming,  and  the  civilian  staff  working  under  them 
and  with  them  so  ready  to  be  of  help  for  the 
general  good,  that  one's  first  misgivings  were 
quickly  dispelled,  never  to  return.  Overlords 
might  be  a  little  aloof,  but  that  is  the  way  of  some 
overlords,  however  brief  their  authoritj^  One  is 
duly  terrified,  but  carries  on,  none  the  less. 

My   first  attempt  to   discover  this   R.N.A.S. 
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depot  was  not  successful.  The  whole  district 
was  wrapped  in  one  of  London's  richest  and 
thickest  fogs,  and  one  could  trust  to  nothing  but 
one's  hands  and  feet.  Eyes  were  quite  out  of 
commission.  I  remember  finding  myself  in  the 
front-garden  of  an  inoffensive  little  villa,  cautiously 
pawing  the  window-panes  and  the  panels  of  the 
front-door.  I  was  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  depdt,  but  it  took  me  two  hours  to  find  the 
entrance-gates. 

The  precious  goods  were  to  be  loaded  into  a 
series  of  lorries,  and  the  officers  at  my  own  depot 
had  reckoned  that  the  whole  move  might  occupy 
a  week.  Working  early  and  late,  the  job  kept  a 
large  number  of  people  exceedingly  well  employed 
for  over  a  month. 

On  this  first  day,  one  lorry,  handled  by  an 
inspired  driver,  had  managed  to  find  the  depdt. 
Two  others  were  lost  in  the  heart  of  London,  and 
all  the  telephoning  in  the  world  failed  to  bring 
news  of  them. 

I  found  myself  standing  in  a  fog-bound  world 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  What  this  precipice 
meant,  how  it  came  to  be  there,  the  depth  of  it, 
what  was  beyond  it — of  all  these  things  I  was 
utterly  ignorant.  I  conld  just  discern  the  tail- 
end  of  the  lorry,  but  that  was  the  limit  to  my  view 
of  the  outer  world. 

We  loaded  that  lorry  with  goods  so  precious 
that  it  was  like  a  Bank  of  England  on  wheels, 
and  sent  it  creeping,  after  the  manner  of  a  hyper- 
cautious  elephant,  into  the  sea  of  fog.  The 
driver  was  confident  that  he  would  manage  to 
find  his  way  to  our  dep6t,  and  find  it  he  did  ;  but 
the  experiment  was  not  repeated. 

Three  days  that  fog  held,  and  for  three  days 
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I  never  knew  what  was  on  the  far  side  of  the 
precipice.  On  the  fourth  day  the  fog  lifted,  and 
then,  to  my  amazement,  I  beheld  an  ornamental 
river,  gorgeous  towers  that  shot  up  into  the  sky, 
minarets,  mosques,  cupolas,  Venetian  bridges, 
domes,  and  spires.  Dimly  I  recollected  them,  and 
dimly  they  showed  in  the  pale  winter  sunshine. 
You  can  scarcely  conceive  a  drearier  scene.  The 
white  paint  had  turned  to  murky  grey ;  the 
ornamental  figures  had  lost  their  plaster  of  Paris 
noses  ;  the  glories  of  the  showman's  art — once 
so  bewilderingly  beautiful  in  the  floods  of  electric- 
light  that  millions  held  their  breath  in  sheer 
ecstasy — now  showed  plainly  enough  as  tinsel, 
and  shoddj^,  and  the  make-believe  of  a  summer's 
night. 

The  ornamental  river  had  run  dry  ;  the  vast 
courtyards  were  deserted ;  the  only  hint  of  life, 
as  far  as  the  eye  reached,  were  the  coils  of  barbed 
wire  by  means  of  which  the  naval  and  the  military 
inhabitants  defined  their  jealous  boundaries. 

I  gazed  at  it  all  very  mournfull}^  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  turned  sharp  about.  Three 
great  lorries  were  swallowing  up  the  treasures  of 
science ;  a  long  line  of  girls  and  women  handed 
the  precious  magnetos  from  the  store  to  the 
vehicle ;  a  brisk  lance-corporal  (who  had  been  a 
comedian  in  happier  days)  checked  the  numbers 
with  the  precision  of  an  experienced  foreman. 
Nothing  mournful  here.  The  robbery  was  pro- 
ceeding apace. 

I  took  a  little  stroll  in  the  grounds,  and 
presently  came  across  the  finest  dug-out,  I  believe, 
in  all  London.  It  had  been  built  for  the  benefit 
of  the  officer  on  duty  at  night,  and  for  as  many  of 
his  stafi'  as  the  place  would  hold.     The  R.N.A.S. 
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authorities,  at  any  rate,  had  some  respect  for 
Hun  bombs. 

1  descended  a  winding  stairwaj^  and  found 
myself  in  a  small  but  cosy  apartment  some  eight 
to  ten  feet  square.  It  was  lighted  and  warmed 
by  electricity,  and  the  telephone  was  automatically 
connected  with  the  Exchange  on  the  sounding  of 
the  alarm.  There  was  another  winding  stairway 
on  the  far  side — a  necessary  precaution  if  the 
officer  and  his  staff  were  not  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
buried  alive. 

Steel  girders  formed  the  basis  of  the  roof,  and 
on  these  were  heaped  some  eight  feet  of  earth  and 
six  feet  of  rubble.  The  whole  construction  was 
the  work  of  the  men  themselves,  and  it  enabled 
the  business  of  the  depot  to  go  forward  during  a 
raid  just  as  calmly  and  methodically  as  at  any 
other  time. 

Leaving  this  discovery,  I  was  presently  escorted 
by  one  of  the  civilian  overseers  to  the  office  of  the 
civilian  manager — a  very  chill  and  awe-inspiring 
person.  My  business  with  him  was  to  take  over  a 
number  of  little  boxes  which  were  locked  up  in 
his  safe.  What  these  boxes  contained  will  be  no 
secret  to  any  engineer,  and  of  no  interest  to  any 
one  else.  It  is  sufficient  to  sav  that  thev  were 
worth  some  thousands  of  pounds,  and  I  had  to  be 
responsible  for  them  until  they  reached  my  depot. 

Having  counted  the  contents  and  signed  a 
receipt,  I  turned  to  my  friend  of  three  days — ^the 
civilian  overseer. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  them  until  I  leave  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  We'll  put  them  in  my  office,"  replied  he. 

"  But  how  can  I  be  sure,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
sure,  that  thev  will  not  be  touched  ?  " 
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I'll  seal  them  with  this,"  and  he  showed  me 
a  Masonic  ring. 

The  ceremony  was  duly  performed,  and  1  felt 
no  further  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  those  valuable 
boxes. 

For  a  whole  month  1  attended  every  day,  and 
all  daj^,  at  this  one-time  pleasure-resort.  Superior 
officers  from  my  own  depot  would  loom  up 
suddenly  from  nowhere,  put  rapid  questions,  and 
disappear.  I  was  never  "  strafed,"  which  is  the 
highest  praise  one  ever  gets  or  expects.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting 
that  all  the  material  for  which  I  was  responsible 
had  been  duly  removed,  that  nothing  was  injured, 
and  that  not  a  bolt  or  a  nut  was  missing. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  job,  perhaps,  as  jobs  go, 
but  it  was  better  than  signing  forms,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  contrast  the  men  in  blue — of  whom 
I  had  been  one  earlier  in  the  war — with  the  men 
in  khaki.  What  is  it  about  the  blue  uniform  that 
makes  for  smiling  modesty  and  sunny  good- 
nature ?  People  say  it  is  the  life  of  the  sea,  but 
these  men  were  not  seafaring  men  !  Yet  neither 
was  their  bonhomie  a  pose. 

The  problem  is  beyond  my  solving,  but  I  shall 
ever  remember  them  as  good  fellows,  and  ever 
regret  that  I  was  compelled,  in  the  course  of  duty, 
to  rob  their  home.  As  a  pledge  that  they  bore  me 
no  grudge  I  have  only  to  look  up  from  my  desk, 
when  my  eyes  rest  on  a  handsome  souvenir  of 
this  experience  which  came — and  I  know  with  good 
wishes — ^from  that  wilderness  of  dead  delights. 

The  very  great  have  their  own  rewards  ;  but 
even  a  humble  Second  Loot  may  retain  pleasing 
memories  of  certain  isolated  episodes. 


PART  III 
BEHIND   THE   SCENES 

CHAPTER   X 

The  Greatest  Amazement  of  All  —  I  am 
Employed  at  my  own  Job — ^A  Disserta- 
tion ON  Government  Departments — and 
another  on  Propaganda 

It  was  very  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  my 
removal  job,  when  I  was  again  settling  down  to  the 
business  of  form-signing,  that  I  received  a  letter 
which,  so  far  as* I  was  concerned,  changed  the 
entire  aspect  of  the  war.  It  came  from  a  renowned 
author,  who  had  proved  himseH  a  good  friend  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  suggested  to  me  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Wellington  House  Propaganda 
Department  might  be  willing  to  employ  my  services 
on  the  literar}^  side  of  his  staff. 

After  three-and-a-half  vears  of  war,  this  intima- 
tion  left  me  a  little  stunned.  I  had  come  to 
accept  quite  completely  the  axiom  that  no  man 
must  work  at  his  own  job,  and  the  omission  of  the 
National  Service  potentate  even  to  reply  to  my 
offer  of  honorar\^  assistance  had  naturally  con- 
firmed me  in  this  view. 

Yet  here  was  the  head  of  a  department  which 
dealt  almost  entirely  in  written  matter  offering 
to  employ  a  man  who  had  disqualified  himself  for 
such  work  by  twenty  years'  experience  as  journalist, 
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editor,  and  author  !  I  held  very  tightly  to  my 
chair  with  one  hand,  and  rubbed  my  eyes  with 
the  other  :  yet  the  meaning  of  the  letter  remained 
unaltered.  I  was  to  have  the  chance  of  serving 
my  country  in  the  manner  for  which  I  was  best 
suited.     A  "  war  amazement,"  if  you  like  ! 

I  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  and  was  duly  bidden  to  call 
upon  him  at  Wellington  House  on  a  certain 
evening  in  February.  One  braced  oneself  to  the 
ordeal,  polished  one's  buttons,  twitched  one's 
tunic  into  its  most  precise  position,  and  set  out. 

The  new  life  at  once  opened  with  full  force. 
Instead  of  standing  rigidly  to  attention  in  the 
draught  of  the  door,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  military  discipline,  I  was  invited 
to  an  armchair  and  offered  a  cigarette.  Instead 
of  being  reduced  to  the  physical  proportions  and 
intellectual  status  of  the  garden  worm,  which  is 
equally  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  military 
discipline,  I  learned  that  my  work  in  the  past 
justified  some  confidence  that  I  might  acquit 
myself  fairly  well  in  the  future. 

I  floated  down  the  stairs  as  one  does,  on  rare 
occasions,  in  a  happy  dream.  Yet,  even  in  the 
midst  of  my  thanksgiving,  I  had  vague  doubts. 
Was  there  any  machinery  in  existence  which 
could  uproot  a  Second  Lieutenant  from  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps — ^the  Royal  Air  Force  was  not  yet, 
I  fancy,  in  being — and  transfer  him  to  the  Propa- 
ganda Department  ?  (The  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion, I  think,  also  came  a  little  later.)  I  knew  of 
none,  and  it  would  certainly  require  some  powerful 
machinery — a  sort  of  inter-departmental  steam - 
navvy — to  accomplish  such  a  feat. 

Mr.  Masterman  had  undertaken  to  "  apply  " 
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for  me  ;  I,  at  my  end,  could  only  lay  the  story  so 
far  as  it  went  before  my  Commanding  Officer.  The 
CO.  replied  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  forward 
the  movement,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
do  nothing  to  hinder  it  if  this  was  the  work  I 
really  wanted. 

I  then  began  to  wait.  And  here  I  should  like 
to  introduce  a  very  brief  dissertation  on  Govern- 
ment Departments. 

Many  hard  things  have  been  said  during  this 
War  of  Government  Departments.  Many  hard 
things  were  said  of  them  before  the  War,  and  hard 
things  will  continue  to  be  said  of  them.  But  a 
Government  Department  is  not  wilfully  obstruc- 
tive to  progress.  It  is  composed  of  quite  human 
people,  who  are  acutely  conscious  of  the  absurdi- 
ties and  vexations  of  red  tape.  But  the  rigid 
rules  governing  Government  Departments  are  so 
framed  that  the  chief  element  of  any  successful 
business-house  is  non-existent ;  namely.  Responsi- 
bility. 

In  a  business-house,  somebody  is  always 
responsible  for  everything.  That  is  the  first  care 
of  the  Organiser-in- Chief .  The  Manager  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Managing  Director,  the  Head  Clerk  is 
responsible  to  the  Manager,  and  so  on  right  down 
to  the  charwoman,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Hall 
Porter.  Praise  or  blame  can  be  and  are  appor- 
tioned in  the  twmkling  of  an  eye — especially, 
perhaps,  the  latter. 

But  in  a  Government  Department  this  is  not 
so.  Nobody  is  directly  and  definitely  responsible 
for  anything.  Any  point  requiring  decision  must 
be  referred  to  somebody  else.  Dickens  called  it 
the  Circumlocution  Office,  and  this  is  a  precise 
description  of  the  procedure.     But  Dickens  did 
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not  point  out,  in  extenuation,  that  the  system  is 
inevitable  in  dealing  with  public  matters  under 
a  constitutionally  unstable  Government.  It  all 
comes  back  to  that.  If  you  want  to  run  your 
country  with  the  precision  of  a  business-house  you 
must  have  either  an  autocrat  or  a  dictator.  Hence 
the  efficiency  which  carried  Germany  up  to  and 
through  four  years  of  the  Great  War — and  hence, 
incidentally,  the  responsibility  of  the  Kaiser.  If 
you  will  not  have  an  autocrat  or  a  dictator,  in 
which  you  are  probably  correct  in  times  of 
peace,  you  must  put  up  with  the  Circumlocution 
Office. 

I  went  on  waiting.  February  melted  into 
March,  and  March  roared  through  to  April.  Still 
the  authority  who  could  give  the  word  for  m}^ 
release  had  not  been  discovered.  It  began  to  be 
clear  to  me,  moreover,  that  he  never  would  be 
discovered.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  he  did 
not  exist.  A  potentate  could  have  done  it  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  but  potentates  were  too  busy 
to  be  bothered  with  such  an  insignificant  matter. 
The  lesser  authorities  were  tied  and  bound  by  the 
chains  of  the  method. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  prisoner  who,  after  being 
imprisoned  for  twenty  years,  opened  the  window 
and  got  out.  I  did  much  the  same  thing.  I 
called  at  the  Air  Board  Office — which  was  no  longer 
the  Air  Board  Office  but  the  Air  Ministry — and 
discovered  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  papers 
connected  with  my  "  case."  (There  was  quite  a 
lot  of  interesting  correspondence  about  me.) 

"Frankly,  sir,"  said  I,  "is  there  any  reason 
why  I  should  not  report  for  duty  at  Wellington 
House  forthwith  ?  My  CO.  is  willing  to  yield  up 
my    admirable    services ;     Mr.    Masterman    has 
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applied  for  me ;   the  officer  in  charge  of  miUtary 
personnel  has  given  his  consent :    may  I  go  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  see  whv  not,''  said  he. 

So  I  saluted  and  went. 

Another  brief  dissertation  may  be  permitted 
here — on  the  meaning  and  value  of  Propaganda. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Propaganda  in  this 
country  was  wholly  neglected  until  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  became  the  Minister  of  Information  and  set 
to  work  with  wonderful  vigour  and  imagination 
to  show  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and  of 
America,  and  of  our  Colonies,  what  the  British 
Empire  was  doing  in  the  War. 

That  is  a  mistaken  idea.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
attempt  to  write  a  history  of  our  Propaganda 
efforts.  I  have  neither  the  authority  nor  the  facts. 
But  Colonel  Buchan  and  Mr.  Masterman  have 
both.  They  could  tell  you,  an  they  would,  of 
years  of  patient  work  by  means  of  which  the  aims, 
views,  and  rights 'of  Great  Britain  were  set  before 
the  peoples  of  the  world  not  actively  engaged  in 
the  War.  I  found  a  good-sized  library  of  publica- 
tions at  Wellington  House,  many  of  them  written 
by  the  leading  scholars  of  the  day,  setting  forth 
the  case  of  this  country  in  an  earnest,  dispassionate, 
and  convincing  manner. 

Propaganda  is  something  much  more  subtle 
than  the  incitement  to  frenzy  and  renewed  war- 
fervour  of  the  popular  mind.  That  is  Propaganda 
of  the  more  immediately  effective  sort.  But  you 
have  only  to  reflect  for  one  moment  to  see  that 
the  Propaganda  which  keeps  the  war-spirit  alive 
in  Wigan  is  not  precisely  the  sort  of  Propaganda 
which  will  win  adherence  to  our  Cause  from  a 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  Stockholm. 

The  world  is  not  bound  b}^  these  islands  or 
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even  by  the  shores  of  the  British  Empire.  Our 
cause  had  to  be  pleaded  before  the  entire  world, 
and  it  had  to  be  pleaded  in  a  logical,  cool,  con- 
vincing, and  convinced  manner.  Waving  the 
Union  Jack,  and  blowing  the  bugle,  and  banging 
the  di'um  is  a  fine  thing  for  home  consumption  ; 
in  the  case  of  a  Spanish  banker  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
it  is  apt  to  leave  him  cold.  He  must  be  approached 
in  other  waj^s.  And  in  other  ways  he  was 
approached.  In  days  when  it  seems  the  fashion 
to  claim  a  share  of  the  Great  Victory,  the  Literar}^ 
and  Art  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion would  be  justified — if  it  bothered  its  now 
dismembered  shape  about  anything  of  the  sort — 
in  putting  forward  a  still  small  plea. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  second  morning  after  my 
arrival  at  Wellington  House  that  there  was 
handed  to  me  a  Government  White  Paper  con- 
cerning the  Transport  of  British  Prisoners  of  War 
to  Germany  between  the  months  of  August  and 
December  (inclusive),  1914.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  me  that,  although  the  Paper  was  open  to  the 
public,  who  could  ]3urchase  it  for  sixpence,  the 
statements  were  necessarily^  disjointed  and  tended 
to  become  a  catalogue  of  cruelties  and  disgraceful 
treatment.  I  was  instructed,  therefore,  to  study 
it  and  put  the  story  into  a  readable  form.  My 
pamphlet,  which  I  entitled  "  The  Quality  of 
Mercy  " — ^the  Hun  having  so  profound  a  respect 
for  the  sentiments  of  Shakespeare — is  reprinted 
in  this  volume,  and  may  give  the  reader  some 
insight  into  the  sort  of  propaganda  which  was 
always  going  actively  forward,  but  did  not,  for 
various  reasons,  come  under  his  notice. 

Just  as  I  was  finishing  this  piece  of  work  came 
the  news  of  the  splendid  deed  that  thrilled  through 
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the  Empire,  the  United  States,  and,  indeed, 
wherever  heroic  valour  and  seK-sacrifice  are 
appreciated — the  news  of  the  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend  affair. 

I  was  reflecting  on  the  splendid  chance  it 
afforded  for  propaganda  when  the  telephone 
summoned  me  to  Wellington  House. 

*'  We  think  of  making  up  a  little  book,"  I  was 
told.  "  The  official  accounts  will  come  first,  and 
you  might  be  able  to  borrow  some  stories  from 
the  Admiralty  which  have  not  appeared  in  the 
papers." 

I  did  not  much  relish  the  notion  of  using 
second-hand  stuff,  so  to  speak,  but  off  I  went  to  the 
Admiralty  in  quest  of  whatever  might  befall. 

The  Admiralty  put  it  to  me :  "  Wouldn't 
you  rather  get  hold  of  some  of  these  chaps  on  your 
own  and  have  a  yarn  with  them  ?  " 

"  Much  rather.      That's  exactly  what  I  want." 

"  Right.  We''ll  fix  you.  Be  here  to-morrow 
at  this  time  ready  to  push  off." 

Hence  "  The  Glory  of  Zeebrugge,"  which  you 
may  have  bought  from  the  stalls.  In  case  you 
haven't,  you  will  find  it  reprinted  in  this  volume. 
People  used  to  complain  to  me  that  they  could 
not  find  the  book  on  the  stalls.  That  was  not  my 
fault.  I  could  not  find  it  myself  sometimes.  I 
don't  suppose  it  was  anyone's  fault.  Put  it 
down  to  the  paper  shortage. 

The  paper  shortage  is  not  so  acute,  presumably, 
in  America  and  Canada.  At  any  rate,  both  of 
those  countries  expressed  a  desire  to  set  up  and 
print  their  own  editions  of  this  unpretentious 
story,  and  they  are  still  doing  so  with  considerable 
nimbleness,  I  understand. 

I  had   many  congratulations  on  the  booklet, 
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but  they  were  quite  unexpected.  I  simply  hap- 
pened to  be  working  at  my  own  trade.  There  are 
three  golden  rules  for  "  interviewing,"  and  I  found 
them  out  twenty  years  ago  when  I  was  scrambling 
for  a  living  as  a  free-lance  journalist.  They  are 
as  follows  : — 

( 1 )  Get  hold  of  your  man. 

(2)  Make  him  talk. 

(3)  Don't  show  him  a  notebook. 

If  I  had  shown  Captain  Carpenter  or  Com- 
mander Sandford  a  notebook,  the  story  of  Zee- 
brugge  as  it  appeared  in  my  little  volume  would 
never  have  been  told.  Every  word  that  your 
subject  says,  every  look,  every  gesture,  and  every 
intonation  must  be  photographed  on  some  peculiar 
portion  of  your  brain  prepared  by  nature  and 
training  for  the  purpose.  Then,  the  material 
being  in  your  head,  you  select,  piece  together, 
season  with  a  little  personality,  and  the  trick  is 
done. 

My  manuscript  being  finished,  it  went  to  the 
Chief  Censor  at  the  Admiralty,  who  passed  it 
without  a  scratch.  In  the  meantime,  I  arranged 
for  the  exclusive  photographs  to  be  taken,  and 
then  went  north  on  another  Admiralty  job,  being 
lent  to  them  for  this  purpose  by  my  own  depart- 
ment. 

Before  leaving  the  Zeebrugge  book,  I  might  be 
allowed  to  mention  that  the  idea  of  my  having 
made  a  fortune  out  of  it  is  not  correct.  I  made 
nothing  whatever  out  of  it,  nor  did  I  expect  to  do 
so.  The  work  was  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
my  duties,  and  very  delighted  I  was  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  a  task. 

I  was  now  realising,  in  a  roundabout  way,  the 
ambition  which  I  had  expressed  to  the  Commanding 
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Officer  at  tlie  outlying  depot.  I  had  told  him, 
you  may  remember,  that  I  should  like  a  job  which 
necessitated  a  lot  of  travelling.     I  had  got  it. 

And  I  soon  made  a  discovery.  Travelling  in 
war-time  is  very  little  of  a  luxury.  Trains  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  those  that  are  left  are 
slow  and  very  crowded.  Restaurant-cars  have 
nearly  all  vanished.  You  may  get  a  luncheon- 
basket,  but  what  is  the  use  of  that  to  a  man  himself 
sitting  like  a  trussed  fowl  ?  When  I  went  north 
for  the  Admiralty  Propaganda  Department  I  left 
London  about  one  and  arrived  at  Newcastle  about 
eight-thirty.  We  were  ten  in  a  first-class  carriage, 
there  was  no  corridor,  and  I  had  neither  bite  nor 
sup  till  I  arrived  in  Newcastle.  Even  then  I  had 
to  carry  my  suit -case  to  the  hotel  or  leave  it  at 
the  station. 

So  these  journeys  were  no  joy-rides.  On 
another  occasion,  I  had  to  travel  from  Lowestoft 
to  Grimsby.  I  left  Lowestoft  at  six-something 
in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Grimsby  a  little 
after  six  the  same  evening.  I  changed  three  times 
on  the  journey,  and  all  the  trains  stopped  at  all 
the  stations.  But  these  are  mere  details,  men- 
tioned to  allay  the  first  pangs  of  envy  in  the  breast 
of  the  reader. 

There  are,  of  course,  even  in  war-time,  such 
things  as  motor-cars.  My  innocent  friends  used  to 
tell  me  that  I  ought  to  have  a  motor-car  for  these 
zig-zag  j  ourney s  I  had  to  take.  The  suggestion  made 
me  smile.  I  could  not  see  myself  even  asking  for  a 
car — much  less  getting  one.  Had  I  been  a  guest  of 
the  nation,  or  a  subaltern  on  the  staff,  I  might 
have  had  a  Rolls-Roj^ce.  But,  as  it  was,  an 
individual  engaged  on  some  mysterious  "  stunt  " 
called  Propaganda,  the  results  of  which  no  man 
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could  positively  see,  was  lucky  to  get  so  much  as  a 
train-ticket.  Speeding  up  manufacturers  is  a 
job  that  makes  a  powerful  car  essential ;  speeding 
up  workers ?  Oh,  well !  Yet  the  master- 
owner  would  not  get  very  excellent  results,  perhaps, 
without  the  help  of  the  worker. 

Having  completed  my  tour  of  the  shipyards, 
and  written  the  sketches  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  volume  (they  duly  appeared  in 
various  papers  read  by  the  shipyard-workers 
themselves),  I  returned  to  Wellington  House  to 
find  everybody  very  cordial  about  "  The  Glory  of 
Zeebrugge."  The  Chief  assured  me  that  he  had 
read  it  six  times,  and  liked  it  better  each  time. 
(I  have  already  explained  that  I  take  no  credit 
for  any  merit  it  may  contain.) 

"  You  must  write  all  the  time,"  he  said. 
*'  Write  about  everything.  Why  not  do  a  series 
of  articles  on  Civilian  War- Workers  ?  The  public 
haven't  the  least  idea  of  the  splendid  work  that's 
being  done  all  over  the  country  !  You  go  and 
see  for  yourself,  and  then  write  it  all  up.  It 
ought  to  make  a  book  that  people  will  read  for  the 
next  five  hundred  years  !  " 

This  enthusiasm  was  delightful,  and  I  assured 
him  that  nothing  could  appeal  to  me  more  than 
such  a  series.  But  then  came  the  question  of  a 
mysterious  something  known  as  "  Facilities." 

When  you  are  writing  for  a  newspaper,  and  you 
want  to  know  how  boots  are  made,  you  take  a 
ticket  to  Northampton,  ask  your  way  to  the  largest 
factory,  produce  a  card,  and  the  factory  is  yours 
for  the  day. 

When  you  are  working  for  a  Government 
Department,  you  must  never  go  to  work  in  that 
direct  fashion.     You  must  approach  the  Facilities 
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Branch  of  your  Department  and  state  your  require- 
ments in  writing.  The  Facilities  Branch  then  get 
into  touch  with  the  Director-in-Chief  of  the  Pro- 
tection of  Feet  Department,  which  taijes  time, 
as  he  is  in  France.  The  Director-in-Chief  of  the 
Protection  of  Feet  Department,  on  his  return  from 
France,  replies  to  the  Facilities  Branch  of  your 
Department  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
grant  the  required  facilities,  but  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Manufacturers,  who  come  under  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  Facilities  Branch  now  forward  their  appli- 
cation to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  ask  vou  to  caU 
and  explain  personally  what  it  is  you  happen  to 
want.  So  you  call,  but  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  letter  has  been  sent  for  by  somebody  in  the 
City,  and  will  not  be  back  that  day.  Will  you 
call  again  ?  You  do,  and  perhaps  have  the  good 
fortune  to  see  the  gentleman.  You  explain, 
precisely,  clearly,  and  winningly,  just  what  it  is 
you  are  after.  He  hears  you  out,  and  then  refers 
you  to  the  Director-in-Chief  of  the  Protection  of 
Feet  Department.  You  explain  that  this  gentle- 
man referred  vou  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
Board  of  Trade  nods  approval.  That  was  the 
correct  procedure,  but  j^ou  are  now  at  liberty  to 
conduct  your  negotiations  with  the  Director-in- 
Chief  of  the  Protection  of  Feet  Department  in 
person. 

A  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  you  opened  the 
negotiations,  but  it  is  a  long  war,  and  there  is  no 
particular  hurry.  You  return  to  your  FaciUties 
Branch,  who  now  get  into  actual  touch  with  the 
Director-in-Chief  of  the  Protection  of  Feet  De- 
partment. 

Of  course,  all  this  "  procedure  "  was  new  to  me. 
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I  went  to  work  in  the  old  way.  I  dropped  in  on 
people  in  the  most  informal  manner.  I  rang  them 
up  on  the  telephone.  The  method  worked  beauti- 
fully— until  some  Tremendous  Big-Wig  got  to 
hear  of  it.  I  was  badly  snubbed  for  daring  to 
address  a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  a  Department 
direct !  So  I  handed  the  remainder  of  my  series 
over  to  the  Facilities  Branch.,  who  would  no  doubt 
have  done  admirable  things  had  not  the  whole 
Ministr}^  come  to  a  sudden  end  with  the  Armistice. 

That  is  why  I  was  only  able  to  write  four 
articles  on  Civilian  War- Workers  instead  of  twelve, 
the  number  intended.  So  the  Chemical  Workers, 
and  the  Steel  Workers,  and  the  Army  Clothing 
Workers,  and  the  Women  in  Uniform,  and  the 
Aeroplane  Workers,  and  various  other  splendid 
groups  of  people  must  forgive  me  if  they  and  their 
deeds  are  not  handed  down  to  a  small  section  of 
Posterity.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  study  them  at 
their  jobs  and  to  write  the  articles,  but  1  had  not 
time  to  deal  with  the  niceties  of  Government 
Departments.  Even  Foch  could  not  wait  for  those. 
He  had  to  win  the  Avar. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
winding  up  the  Ministr}^  of  Information  the  very 
moment  the  fighting  ceased.  When  a  big  business 
firm  wins  a  protracted  law-suit,  it  does  not  there- 
fore call  in  all  its  advertisements.  It  doubles 
them. 

But  the  British  Empire  is  not  a  business,  I 
suppose,  and  does  not  want  to  be  understood  by 
its  neighbours  in  times  of  peace.  Such  propa- 
ganda as  it  needs  must  continue  to  be  supplied  by 
tourists  in  baggy  knickerbockers,  who  smoke  big 
cigars  in  places  of  idyllic  beauty,  and  look  with 
amused  contempt  at  the  natives. 
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Had  a  Ministry  of  Information  existed  in  this 
country  before  the  War,  the  War  might  never  have 
occurred.  Germany  did  not  understand  us  ;  she 
declared  war  because  she  thought  we  should 
stand  aside. 

W^hat  country  does  understand  us  ?  And 
what  country  do  we  really  understand  ?  If  the 
League  of  Nations  ever  comes  into  being — and  God 
might  well  desert  us  if  we  neglect  such  an  oppor- 
tunity— I  should  like  to  see  a  Ministry  of  Inf  orma- 
tion  established  in  every  country  belonging  to  the 
League.  And  I  should  like  it  to  be  the  raison 
d'etre  of  each  Ministry  to  make  its  country  under- 
stood by  the  other  countries,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
its  own  country  understood  other  countries. 

That  is  the  only  way  to  end  war.  You  maj^ 
correspond  with  a  man  until  you  are  both  black 
in  the  face,  and  then  comes  the  law-suit.  Meet 
him  at  lunch,  establish  human  relations  over  a 
bottle  of  wine,,  and  lo  !  the  marvel  is  that  the 
misunderstanding  ever  existed.  So  let  me  take 
this  opportunity  of  pleading  for  the  resuscitation — 
without  red  tape — of  the  Ministry  of  Information. 
I  may  be  punished  for  my  presumption,  but  it 
has  long  been  my  habit  to  risk  that. 


CHAPTER  XI 

"  The  Quality  of  Mercy  " 

[How  British  Prisoners  of  War  were  taken 
TO  Germany  in  1914 — A  Specimen  Propa- 
ganda Pamphlet  for  Circulation  in 
Neutral  Countries.] 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blessed — 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  ; 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest  ;  it  becomes 
The  throng  monarch  better  than  his  crown.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  attribute  to  Ood  Himself." 

The  majority  of  English  people — certainly  of 
those  who  live  in  country  districts — ^have  seen 
our  German  prisoners  of  war.  They  have  re- 
marked upon  the  size  and  strength  of  these  men, 
upon  their  well-nourished  condition,  upon  their 
happy  and  care-free  demeanour.  And,  notwith- 
standing their  recollections  of  Zeppelins  and  Gothas, 
of  innocent  women  and  children  ruthlessly  mur- 
dered on  sea  and  land,  of  the  unspeakable  Belgian 
atrocities,  of  tales  that  their  men-folk  have 
brought  back  from  the  front,  the  English  people 
are  glad  to  think  that  we  have  been  great 
enough  as  a  nation,  now  as  in  the  past,  to  extend 
the  quality  of  mercy  to  helpless  and  defenceless 
men. 

Turn  from  that  picture  to  the  plain,  true,  dis- 
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passionate  statements  of  forty-eight  British  officers 
and  seventy-seven  N.C.O.'s  and  men  who  were 
captured  at  different  times  between  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  the  end  of  1914.  The  sufferings 
of  these  brave  soldiers— not  fiends,  not  savages, 
but  straightforward,  honest  Britishers,  who  left 
their  homes,  and  their  famiUes,  and  their  friends 
to  fight  for  the  sacred  cause  of  justice — were  so 
horrible,  so  needlessly  and  wantonly  cruel,  to  put 
it  very  mildly,  that  the  British  Government  saw 
fit  to  issue  a  White  Paper  *  upon  the  single  subject 
of  the  railway  transport.  The  tale  these  soldiers 
have  to  tell — a  tale  made  up  of  125  individual  and 
independent  statements — ^will  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  reader,  whether  prejudiced  or 
otherwise,  that  the  Germans  treated  their  first 
British  prisoners  with  deliberate,  intentional, 
ordered,  and  organised  cruelty. 

Three  points  stand  out  with  pecuHar  and 
sinister  sharpness.  The  first  is  that,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  these  poor  fellows  met  with  the 
slightest  kindness,  when  the  ordinary  human 
instinct  was  permitted  for  one  moment  to  peep 
through,  the  credit  must  be  given,  not  to  educated 
Germans,  not  to  wealth}^  Germans,  not  to  German 
officers  (one  had  almost  written  "  brother-officers") 
but  to  an  humble  sentry,  a  member  of  the  guard, 
an  insignificant  under-officer.  (That  is  a  matter 
for  our  students  of  education  to  ponder.) 

The  second  point  is — and  officers  and  men  are 
here  unanimous — ^that  the  behaviour  of  the  German 
Red  Cross  was  so  vile  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
The  story  is  always  the  same — any  appeal  to  the 

*  "Report  on  the  Transport  of  British  Prisoners  of  War  to 
Germany,  August — December,  1914."  (Miscellaneous,  No  3.  1918.) 
[Cd.  8984.]    6d. 
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German  Red  Cross,  to  the  people  who  bore  on 
their  arms  the  sacred  brassard  which  signifies  the 
eternal  charity  of  man  to  man,  even  in  the  heat 
and  bitterness  of  warfare,  was  met  with  foul  words 
and  infinitely  fouler  deeds.  The  effect  on  these 
British  soldiers  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that, 
even  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of  three  and  a  half 
years,  many  of  them  cannot  look  at  the  Red  Cross 
brassard  without  a  feeling  of  instinctive  dread. 

And  the  third  point  is  that,  bad  as  the  German 
officers  were,  vile  as  was  the  conduct  of  the  men 
employed  by  the  German  Red  Cross,  the  conduct 
of  the  German  ivomen,  and  especially  the  educated 
and  wealthy  women,  was  worse.  Many  officers 
and  men  bear  witness  to  this,  as  will  be  seen  later. 
One  has  only  to  think  of  the  unfailing  kindness, 
gentleness,  self-sacrifice,  heroism,  and  even  martyr- 
dom of  the  British  Red  Cross  nurses  to  realise  the 
horror  with  which  these  helpless  and  wounded 
men  shrank  from  the  jeering,  spitting,  vmdictive 
"  angels  of  mercy  "  that  they  met  behind  the 
German  lines. 

It  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  Germans  that 
all  this  damning  evidence  should  have  come  to 
light  at  the  very  time  when  some  record  of 
magnanimity  on  the  part  of  their  womenfolk 
might  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  cessation 
of  the  reprisals  by  air  on  German  towns.  That 
is  another  and  a  very  wide  subject,  yet  so  much 
may  be  said:  the  natural  loathing  which  all 
decent  people  have  for  the  necessity  of  inflicting 
wounds  and  death  on  non-combatants  will  cer- 
tainly be  mitigated  after  reading  of  the  treatment 
our  first  prisoners  received  at  the  hands  of  German 
women.  Even  the  children  showed  that  "  kultur  ' ' 
falls  on  fertile  ground. 
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Let  us  take,  first  of  all,  the  evidence  "  in 
favour  "  of  the  enemy. 

"Through  the  kindness  of  a  sentrj^"  saj's 
Captain  Beaman,  R.A.M.C.,  who  was  taken  from 
Mons  to  Torgau  between  September  1  and  4, 
1914,  "we  were  enabled  to  get  some  Avater  in  our 
dixies,  Avhich  we  fortunately  brought  with  us." 

"  The  guard  was  ver}^  good  and  kind  to  us," 
sa3^s  Captain  Browne,  R.A.M.C,  speaking  of  the 
same  journey  ;  "  gave  us  their  OAvn  bread  and 
treated  us  well." 

"  The  German  soldiers  gave  us  water  at  nights 
(when  they  thought  they  would  not  be  seen  doing 
so)."  This  is  the  evidence  of  Captain  A.  J.  G. 
Hargreaves,  Somerset  Light  Lifantry,  dealing 
with  the  same  iournev. 

"  A  3^oung  German  drummer  bo}^"  testifies 
Captain  R.  W.  Thomas,  of  the  Munster  Fusiliers, 
who  was  taken  from  St.  Quentin  to  Torgau  about 
the  end  of  September,  1914,  "  who  had  had  his 
leg  broken  in  the  fight  with  ni}^  regiment,  and  who 
had  seen  me  at  Etreux,  was  in  the  same  wagon 
with  me,  and  several  times  when  things  Avere 
getting  a  little  too  hot  interfered,  telling  them 
that  I  was  an  ofiicer  and  was  wounded  in  a  good 
fight.  This  certainly  had  a  quieting  effect  on 
several  occasions." 

'*  The  under-officer,"  states  Captain  E.  E. 
Orford,  Suffolk  Regiment,  who  was  taken  from 
Cologne  to  Torgau  between  October  9  and  11, 
1914,  "  dashed  out  of  the  train,  seized  one  of  the 
women  by  the  arm,  and  used  some  abusive 
language  to  her  and  made  her  bring  some  food 
for  us,  and  also  sent  one  of  the  others  off  for  some 
hot  coffee." 

If  it  had  not  been  that  the  blacks  were  very 
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decent  fellows,  we  should  have  had  absolutely  no 
food  the  whole  time."  So  testifies  Lieut.  C.  E. 
Wallis,  of  the  Loyal  North  Lancashire,  taken  from 
Laon  to  Mainz  between  October  30  and  November 
2,  1914.  The  "  blacks  "  were  Senegalese  prisoners 
travelling  in  the  same  compartment,  and  cultured 
Germans  will  doubtless  relish  the  moral. 

"  A  Belgian  girl,  seeing  me  lying  there  shivering, 
brought  me  a  warm  blanket  and  gave  me  coffee 
and  bread,  which  was  very  welcome."  This  is 
from  the  evidence  of  Capt.  H.  Master,  Royal  West 
Surreys,  taken  to  Munster  in  October,  1914. 

"  The  dog  came  up  to  me  and  licked  my  face, 
whereupon  the  officer  kicked  it."  Thus  testifies 
Lieut.  H.  G.  Henderson,  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Regiment,  taken  from  Tourcoing  to  Osnabriick 
between  November  12  and  14,  1914. 

Here  the  evidence  "  in  favour  "  fittingly  ends. 
"  Blacks,"  sentries,  poor  Belgian  girls,  and  dogs  ! 
Such  formed  the  sole  friends  of  our  suffering  heroes 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  during  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  That  such  small  kindnesses  should  be 
treasured  in  their  memories,  and  willingly  recorded 
after  a  lapse  of  three  and  a  half  years,  surely  shows 
that  these  men,  whose  evidence  is  given  in  a  per- 
fectly blunt,  honest,  and  soldierfy  manner,  were 
not  so  bitter  as  to  deny  the  smallest  good  action 
that  came  their  way.  Incidentally,  it  accentuates 
the  stark  truth  of  the  other  side  of  the  slate,  now 
to  be  revealed. 

The  German  Red  Gross 

"  At  Cologne,"  says  Lieut.-Colonel  Neish,  of 
the  Gordon  Highlanders,  taken  from  Mons  to 
Sennelager  about  the  end  of  August,   1914,   "I 
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saw  a  female  with  a  Red  Cross  badge  on  her, 
after  serving  our  escort  with  coffee,  deHberately 
pour  remaining  contents  of  the  can  on  the  ground 
when  requested  to  allow  us  to  have  some." 

"  At  every  considerable  station,"  says  Major 
E.  H.  Jones,  R.F.A.,  taken  from  Cambrai  to 
Torgau  between  August  31  and  September  3, 
1914,  "there  were  Red  Cross  women  who  gave 
our  guards  coffee,  food,  cigars,  etc.,  but  who 
absolutely  refused  us  even  water.  I  do  not  think 
that  so  much  as  a  cup  of  water  was  given  to  us 
by  the  German  Red  Cross  during  the  whole  journey. 
.  .  .  We  met  with  the  same  treatment  all  along  the 
line  at  the  hands  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  crowd." 

Major  Arthur  S.  Peebles,  of  the  Suffolk 
Regiment,  taken  from  Cambrai  to  Torgau  between 
August  31  and  September  3,  1914,  says :  "At 
one  station  we  asked  two  Red  Cross  '  ladies '  for 
a  glass  of  water,  saying  it  was  for  a  wounded 
officer  ;  they  burst  dut  laughing  and  said, '  Nothing 
for  you  English.'  " 

"  The  German  Red  Cross,"  says  Captain  Bea- 
man,  R.A.M.C.,  taken  from  Mons  to  Torgau 
between  September  1  and  4,  1914,  "  gave  no  food 
to  prisoners,  wounded  or  otherwise.  At  times  it 
is  shown  to  them  and  then  withdrawn,  with 
kindly  remarks  that  it  is  not  for  swine." 

"  Yery  frequently,"  says  Lieut.  Colonel  Collin- 
wood,  R.A.M.C,  taken  from  Mons  to  Torgau  be- 
tween September  1  and  4,  1914,  "  when  our  men 
asked  for  coffee  or  soup  of  the  Red  Cross  workers 
they  were  spat  at,  or  had  their  mugs  knocked  out 
of  their  hands." 

Major  Furness,  of  the  R.A.M.C,  dealing  with 
the  same  journey,  says  :  "  The  Red  Cross  repre- 
sentatives were  everywhere,  if  possible,  the  most 
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venomous.  I  was  told  by  other  officers  that  they 
spat  on  the  food  before  serving  it  to  the  English 
prisoners." 

"  The  Red  Cross  women  treated  us  vilely. 
The  women  referred  to  are  those  to  be  found  on 
the  railway  stations  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
refreshments  to  the  troops  passing  through.  They 
came  to  the  carriage  windows  with  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches, showed  us  these  things,  and  took  them 
away  without  giving  us  anything.  At  some 
places  they  spat  at  us."  This  is  the  evidence  of 
Captain  Browne,  R.A.M.C.,  who  testifies  above 
to  the  kindness  of  the  guard,  thus  proving  beyond 
all  doubt  the  sinceritj^  of  his  indictment  of  the 
German  Red  Cross  women. 

Captain  Hargreaves,  Somerset  Light  Infantry, 
has  also  been  mentioned.  Hear  him  on  the 
German  Red  Cross  :  "At  Liege  I  tried  personally 
to  get  the  German  Red  Cross  officials  to  give  our 
wounded  men  water.  They  refused.  I  saw  some 
German  Red  Cross  nurses  actually  bring  water  in 
cans  up  to  our  men,  show  it  to  them,  and  then 
pour  it  on  the  platform.  This  also  happened  to 
me  personally.  At  Aix-la-ChapeUe  there  was  an 
elaborate  Red  Cross  dressing-station.  All  water 
and  food  was  rigorously  refused  us.  The  German 
wounded  in  the  train  had  their  wounds  dressed. 
This  was  refused  us." 

Captain  Eraser,  R.A.M.C,  taken  from  Cambrai 
to  Doberitz  between  September  3  and  8,  1914,  also 
bears  testimonv  to  this  "  refinement  "  of  crueltv. 
"  The  Red  Cross  officials  and  women,"  he  says, 
"  brought  soup  to  the  train,  showed  it  to  the 
British,  then  took  it  aAvay,  calling  them  swine 
and  blackguards.  The  women  were  almost  worse 
in  this  respect  than  the  men." 
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Major  R.  F.  Meiklejohn,  of  the  Royal  War- 
wicks,  taken  from  Cambrai  to  Brunswick  in  the 
early  days  of  September  of  the  same  year,  is  likely 
to  remember  the  German  Red  Cross  officials  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  "  Throughout  this  journey," 
he  says,  "  the  conduct  of  the  German  women, 
especially  those  dressed  as  Red  Cross  nurses,  was 
revolting  and  barbarous  beyond  words,  and,  as 
a  result  of  the  continuous  brutality  of  Red  Cross 
women  and  officials,  many  prisoners  of  war  besides 
myseK  have  still  a  repugnance  to  seeing  a  Red 
Cross  armlet.  During  September  5  we  appeared 
to  be  making  a  tour  of  Germany  '  on  exhibition,' 
being  insulted  in  every  way,  especially  by  Red 

Cross  women During    this  day  also  soup 

was  emptied  on  the  platforms  in  front  of  our 
carriage  when  we  asked  for  it,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  German  populace,  and  especially  that  of  Red 
Cross  women  and  officials,  was  barbarous." 

Major  H.  W.  Long,  R.A.M.C.,  during  the  Mons- 
Torgau  journey  in  the  early  days  of  September, 
learnt  something  of  German  women  that  astonished 
him.  "  The  German  Red  Cross  took  no  notice  of 
us,  and  did  not  even  give  us  water.  I  pointed  to 
my  own  Red  Cross,  but  without  effect.  I  could 
not  believe  that  women  could  behave  so  cruelly." 

A  particularly  bad  case  is  recorded  by  Captain 
J.  H.  W.  Knight-Bruce,  of  the  Royal  Warwicks. 
This  incident  occurred  during  the  journey  from 
Bertry  to  Duisburg,  September  9,  1914.  "  Our 
English  doctor,"  he  says,  "  called  the  attention  of 
a  German  doctor  to  a  man  in  my  carriage  with  a 
grazed  femoral  artery,  which  had  to  be  contained 
by  a  tourniquet  all  the  time  owing  to  the  jolting, 
causing  the  man  great  suffering.  The  German 
doctor  was  very  rude  at  being  asked  about  the 
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case,  and  refused  to  allow  the  man  to  be  taken 
out.  This  man  died  a  few  days  later  of  haemor- 
rhage. He  would  most  certainly  have  recovered 
if  he  had  been  taken  out  and  kept  quiet,  as  the 
graze  was  not  severe." 

Captain  Thomas,  of  the  Munster  Fusiliers,  is 
the  officer  who  paid  a  tribute  to  the  young  German 
drummer-boy,  quoted  above.  He  has  a  ver}'^ 
different  tale  to  tell  of  this  drummer-boy's 
"  superiors."  "  Before  the  train  started  again," 
he  says,  "  some  German  soldiers  came  and 
searched  me,  and  in  doing  so  knocked  me  about 
rather  badly,  while  a  German  Red  Cross  man 
stood  by  and  applauded  them,  and  said  if  they 
found  a  knife  on  me  he  would  cut  my  throat 
with  it.  .  .  .  The  German  Red  Cross  people  at 
the  stations  were  particularly  bad.  One  night  in 
the  train  the  tube  in  my  throat  became  nearly 
stopped  up,  and  I  could  not  breathe,  so  the  Unter- 
Offizier  in  charge  called  a  doctor  who  was  on  the 
train,  and  he  came  and  poked  at  it  with  a  piece 
of  stick  that  he  had  cut  out  of  the  hedge  by  the 
line."  The  unfortunate  victim  generously  adds 
that  this  rough  treatment  "  freed  my  respiration 
a  little." 

"  We  were  met  on  the  platform,"  saj^s  Captain 
H.  0.  Sutherland,  of  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers, 
who  travelled  from  Sissonne  to  Giessen  between 
November  14  and  16,  1914,  "by  German  Red 
Cross  orderlies.  One  of  these  lifted  a  private,  who 
had  a  leg  and  an  arm  broken,  out  of  the  carriage, 
held  him  over  a  stretcher  about  two  to  three  feet 
above  it,  and  then  deliberately  let  him  drop." 

Lieut.  Dennys,  of  the  Somerset  Light  Infantry, 
taken  from  Le  Quesnoy  to  Lille,  December  19  and 
20,   1914,  was  compelled  by  a  German  hospital 
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nurse  to  walk  100  yards,  through  a  crowd  of 
hilarious  Germans,  utterly  naked  save  for  a  pair 
of  socks. 

The  stories  of  the  men,  though  briefer,  amply 
bear  out  the  behaviour  of  the  German  '*  angels 
of  mercy."  "  We  saw  some  German  Red  Cross 
nurses,"'  says  Private  C.  Brash  (No.  8927),  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders.  "  The  only  thing 
I  remember  about  them  is  that  some  of  them 
spat  in  our  faces." 

The  German  Officers. 

And  what  of  the  German  officers  at  this 
period  ?  What  was  the  attitude  of  these  gentle- 
men— ^whose  modest  ambition  it  is  to  subdue  the 
whole  world  and  model  all  humanitv  after  their 
fashion — towards  the  prisoners  of  war  entrusted 
to  their  care  ?  What  steps  did  they  take  to 
preserve  and  exalt  the  good  name  of  the  Father- 
land ? 

*'The  new  officer  in  charge  of  the  train,"  says 
Captain  Middleton,  R.A.M.C.,  taken  from  Hal  to 
Hanover,  August  28-30,  1914,  "  was  the  other  and 
more  plentiful  type,  the  loud-voiced  bully  and 
cad.  We,  in  our  ignorance,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  be  either  half-drunk  or  not  quite 
sane.  After  constant^  meeting  the  type  for  a 
number  of  months  we  know  now  that  he  was 
neither  of  these  things — only  German." 

"  At  Mons  Bergen,"  says  Major  Vandaleur,  of 
the  Scottish  Rifles,  taken  from  Douai  to  Crefeld, 
October,  17-20,  1914,  "  I  was  pulled  out  in  front 
of  the  wagon  by  the  order  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  station,  and,  after  cursing  me  in  filth}^ 
language  for  some  ten  minutes,  he  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  kick  me  back  into  the  wagon, 
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which  lie  did,  sending  me  sprawling  into  the  filthy 
mess  at  the  bottom  of  the  wagon." 

"  An  officer,  seeing  that  some  of  us  were  very 
footsore,  told  the  escort  to  put  a  lance  through 
anyone    who    could  not  keep  up."     This  is  the 
evidence  of  Captain  Young,  Cheshire  Regiment, 
who  was  in  the  same  party  with  Major  Vandaleur, 
and  corroborates  every  word  of  the  Major's  story. 
Sergeant  R.  Gilling  (No.  4652),  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  taken  from  Mons  to  Osnabriick  in  Septem- 
ber,  1914,  learnt  something  of  German  officers. 
"  The  moment  we  arrived  at  Mons,"  he  testifies, 
"  we  all  were  taken  into  the  station,  where  two 
trainloads   of    German  troops   had   just   arrived. 
These  troops  were  drawn  up  in   two  lines  ;    we 
were  made  to  march  through  the  lines,  and  were 
subjected    to    gross    insults     and    ill-treatment. 
Curses  were  hurled  at  us,  the  men  spat  on  us  and 
kicked    us,     we    were    struck    with    sabres    and 
baj^onets,   and  Germans  were  not  particular  as 
to  whether  flesh  wounds  were  inflicted  or  not ; 
very  many  men  with  crutches  had  these  kicked 
from  under  their  arms,   and  Avhen  patients  fell 
the  crutches  were  used  to  beat  them  with.     During 
this  episode   German  officers  and  N.C.O's  were 
with  their  men,  and  they,  far  from  discouraging 
their  men,  encouraged  them,  even  to  the  extent 
of  cursing  us  in  German  and  English  and  of  taking 
part    in   these    cowardly    assaults.     The    officers 
were  not  young  officers,  but  I  saw  many  captains. 
I  knew  their  badges,  because  I  had  a  small  pamph- 
let which  I  had  studied." 

How  long  will  it  take  the  German  Army  to 
live  down  such  deeds  as  these  ?  What  nation 
under  the  sun,  however  small  and  weak,  would 
not  rather  be  wiped  out  to  the  last  child  than  live 
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under  the  heels  of  such  foul  monsters  ?     Surely 
the  day  of  reckoning  shall  come  ! 

And  the  reckoning  must  be  paid,  not  only  by 
the  German  soldiers  and  officers,  not  only  by  the 
German  Red  Cross  officials,  male  and  female,  but 
also  by  the  equally  guilty  German  populace.  Had 
they  shown  any  pity  for  our  prisoners  we  might 
have  believed  those  who  teU  us  that  the  German 
civilian  is  a  long-suffering  and  kindl}'  creature, 
who  must  be  regarded  as  the  victim  of  the  mili- 
tarist party.  The  following  extracts  will  exhibit 
the  non-combatant  German  in  a  verv  different 
light : — 

The  German  Populace. 

"  The  town  w^as  well  lighted,"  says  Major 
E.  H.  Jones,  quoted  above,  "  and  the  crowds  im- 
mense. AU  the  house  fronts,  hotels,  etc.,  were 
filled  with  weU-dressed,  well-fed  people.  We  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  through  a  hostile  crowd, 
which  abused  us,  spat  at  us,  and  threatened 
violence.  They  were  drunk  with  wine  and  with 
hatred  for  us.  Most  of  them  were  weU-dressed 
people  from  the  middle  classes." 

"  Leaving  the  station,"  says  Major  Arthur  S. 
Peebles,  also  quoted  above,  "  we  found  the  streets 
densety  packed  with  people,  soldiers,  men,  women, 
and  children,  aU  singing,  shouting,  spitting — a 
perfectly  indescribable  scene.  There  were  several 
instances  of  spitting  straight  into  an  officer's  face, 
also  of  kicking  and  striking  with  sticks ;  the 
situation  w^as  critical.  ...  At  one  large  house 
there  were  several  *  ladies '  in  evening  dress 
standing  at  an  open  window  shouting  and  shaking 
their  fists  at  us.  The  march,  the  whole  way 
from  the  station,  had  been  most  humiliating  and 
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degrading,  tlirougliout  which  we  had  been  subjected 
to  continual  abuse  and  revilement." 

"  At  the  station,"  says  Captain  Hargreaves, 
also  quoted  above,  "  before  we  started  to  march 
up  the  streets  to  the  barracks,  and  whilst  I  was  on 
the  platform  (my  head  bandaged),  a  German 
woman  (well-dressed)  put  her  head  out  of  a  first- 
class  carriage  window  and  spat  in  my  face."* 

"  From  the  time  of  leaving  Cambrai,"  says 
Captain  Beresf  ord,  of  the  Worcestershire  Regiment, 
taken  from  Cambrai  to  Mainz,  October  16-20, 
1914,  "  one  was  insulted  at  every  stop,  which  were 
very  frequent,  and  people  crowded  round  the 
carriage,  women  included,  and  called  one  every 
name  they  could  think  of." 

Here  is  a  testimonial  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Coblenz  may  relish.  It  comes  from  Lieut.  Dobson, 
R.N.D.,  taken  from  Brussels  to  Frankfurt  in 
the  first  days  of  December,  1914.  "  The  city," 
he  says,  "  will  always  live  in  my  memory  on  ac- 
count of  my  recollections  of  its  women.  These 
creatures  ..." 

"  German  women  came  round  and  abused  us 
and  spat  at  us."  So  says  Private  C.  H.  Fussell 
(No.  6648),  1st  Somerset  Light  Infantry,  taken 
from  Cambrai  to  Sennelager,  September,  1914. 

It  will  be  seen  that  care  has  been  taken  to 
identify  fully  in  each  case  the  officer  or  man  giving 
evidence.  Their  words  are  here  printed  for  all 
the  world  to  read,  and  they  are  prepared  to  stand 
by  them. 

The  witnesses  have  spoken.  It  is  for  the 
civilised  world  to  examine  their  statements,  to 
realise  that  the  whole  cannot  even  be  published 
for  general  reading,  and  to  give  the  verdict. 

Keble  Howard. 


CHAPTER  XII 

To  THE  North — Round  the  Shipyards — Some 
Illustrative  Sketches 

Whether,  in  accordance  with  the  foolish  boast  of 
the  ex-Kaiser,  the  future  of  Germany  is  on  the 
water  or  no  remains  to  be  proved.  Undoubtedly, 
the  future  of  the  British  Isles  is  on  the  water,  as 
was  our  past,  and  as  is  our  present.  We  are  a 
sea-going  race.  The  sea  is  in  our  blood.  By  the 
sea,  and  our  command  of  the  sea,  we  exist  or 
perish. 

Which  means  ships.  We  were  never  so  in- 
tensely interested  in  ships  as  during  the  un- 
restricted submarine  campaign  waged  with  such 
brutal  ruthlessness  by  a  people  who  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  beauty  of  a  ship  and  the 
sanctity  of  life  at  sea.  No  real  sea-going  race,  even 
in  their  direst  extremity,  could  have  sunk  the 
Lusitania. 

Yet  how  many  of  my  readers,  I  wonder,  have 
ever  seen  a  ship  in  the  building  ?  How  many  of 
them  could  describe  for  you  the  life  of  a  shipyard  ? 
My  own  forbears  were  intimately  concerned  with 
ships  and  shipping,  but,  I  confess  it  with  shame, 
I  had  never  set  foot  in  a  shipyard  until  I  was  sent 
north  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  to  write  the 
sketches  which  form  the  bulk  of  this  chapter. 

I  went  at  a  time  when  it  was  felt  that  the 
shipyard- workers  needed  some  other  stimulus 
than  liberal  pay  to  keep  up  the  necessary  pressure. 
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The  sketches  were  designed  to  be  published  in  the 
papers  read  by  the  workers ;  but  they  give, 
perhaps,  some  insight  into  the  life  of  the  shipyard- 
worker,  and  are  therefore  not  out  of  place  in  this 
volume. 

I  found,  as  usual,  many  things  to  surprise  me. 
I  was  surprised,  in  the  first  place,  b}^  the  simplicity 
of  a  shipyard.  Imagine  a  large  and  compara- 
tively open  space  by  the  waterside.  There  are, 
let  us  say,  three  ships  on  the  stocks.  The  first 
is  a  mere  keel ;  the  second  hah  a  hull ;  the  third 
an  almost  complete  hull.  On  these  hulls  the 
riveters  are  at  work,  and  it  is  the  riveters  who 
make  the  noise  in  a  shipyard.  A  boy  snatches  the 
white-hot  ri\ret  from  the  furnace  near  by  ;  it  is 
slipped  into  the  hole  in  the  overlapping  plates  ; 
the  riveters,  one  inside  the  hull  and  the  other 
outside,  fall  on  it  like  demons  with  their  hammers, 
and  they  hammer  away,  getting  quicker  and 
quicker  as  the  rivet  offers  less  and  less  resistance, 
until  the  mass  of  metal  is  flat  against  the  plates  on 
either  side. 

Sometimes  this  work  is  done  by  pneumatic 
pressure.  That  is  the  noisiest  business  yet  in- 
vented. I  visited  a  shed  on  the  Clyde  where 
pneumatic -riveters  were  employed  on  a  sub- 
marine. Wishing  to  ask  a  question  of  my  guide, 
I  placed  my  mouth  close  to  his  ear  and  yelled  with 
all  the  force  of  my  lungs.  He  merely  smiled  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  had  not  heard  one 
syllable  of  my  question.  That  may  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  din  in  which  the  men  work,  day  after 
day,  from  early  morning  to  evening.  They  stuff 
their  ears  with  cotton  wool,  I  believe,  to  avert 
deafness. 

To  return  to  our  ships.     We  have  seen  the 
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keel,  which  is  broad  and  slightly  oval  in  shape  ; 
we  have  seen  the  riveters  at  work  on  the  plates, 
and  we  realise  that  the  safety  of  the  ship  depends 
on  the  rivets  holding  under  any  stress  that  may 
be  put  upon  them. 

We  now  cross  to  a  corner  of  the  3^ard  where  the 
frame-turners  are  at  work.  This  is  a  job  of  its 
own,  and  a  highly  technical  one  at  that.  You 
liave  often  noticed  a  length  of  railway-metal  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  line.  Suppose  that  to  be  your 
frame.  You  have  to  bend  it  to  the  precise  shape 
of  the  ship.  So  you  place  it  in  a  furnace,  and  you 
pull  it  out  white-hot,  and  you  rest  it  on  a  steel 
platform  riddled  with  holes.  The  required  shape 
is  indicated  b}^  measurements  on  the  platform. 
Slowly  the  long  frame  is  curved  to  the  proper 
form — and  there  is  another  rib  read}^  to  be  added 
to  your  ship. 

Simple,  isn't  it  ?  Yes,  shipbuilding  is  very 
simple.  All  you  need  is  the  raw  materials  and  a 
few  centuries  of  experience.  Add  to  these  infinite 
skill,  infinite  patience,  and  a  master-mind  ever  on 
the  alert,  and  your  ship  soon  floats  serenely  on  the 
breast  of  the  ocean. 

And  the  people  who  build  the  ships — what  of 
them  ?  Are  thev  interested  in  their  work  or  are 
they  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  in  life  ?  Are  they 
all  young  and  lusty,  or  is  there  any  task  for  the 
old,  and  weak,  and  feeble  ?  Do  they  live  in 
comfort  ?  Have  they  sufficient  money  for  their 
wants  ?  In  a  word,  can  we  depend  on  them  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  ships  which  constitute  the 
veiy  life-blood  of  the  nation  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  all  these  questions  in  a 
breath,  and  you  would  be  weU-advised  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  studying  the  shipyard- worker 
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for  yourseK.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  throw  a  ray  or  two  of  light  in  places 
that  probably  are,  but  should  not  be,  dark  to  you. 

Building  ships  is  a  life  job.  You  are  generally 
born  into  it ;  all  your  recollections  and  all  your 
talk  will  be  of  ships,  and  the  building  of  ships, 
and  the  life  of  the  ships  that  you  have  helped  to 
build.  It  is  an  industry  that  satisfies  the  imagina- 
tion. You  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
doing  vital  work.  You  are  also  conscious  of  the 
fact,  and  very  proudly  conscious,  that  you  are 
building  the  best  ships  in  the  world.  When  you 
hear  of  record  stunts  in  the  American  yards,  you 
smile  grimly  to  yourself.  "  The}-  may  build  'em 
at  that  rate,"  you  say,  "  but  wait  till  they  try  to 
get  'em  across  the  Atlantic  !  " 

You  work  for  good  masters  and  you  di'aw  good 
— very  good — ^pay.  You  have  nearly  all  that  you 
need  in  the  way  of  bodily  comfort,  for  you  do  not 
need  much.  You  do  not  like  rations,  for  ship- 
building is  a  job  that  takes  the  whole  of  a  man's 
strength ;  it  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
meat  and  plenty  of  it.  But  you  know  that 
rationing  is  temporary,  and  you  think  of  the  men 
in  the  trenches,  or  now  coming  out  of  the  trenches, 
and  you  set  your  teeth  and  get  on  with  the  job. 

It  is  a  healthy  enough  job  on  the  whole.  You 
may  sweat ;  but  you  work,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
open  air,  and  it  is  good,  keen,  north-country  air. 
You  do  not  think  very  much  of  the  south.  You 
have  taken  a  trip  by  boat  to  London,  and  you 
thought  the  folks  down  that  way  a  bit  soft.  You 
were  glad  to  get  back  to  grey  Sunderland  or  wind- 
swept Glasgow. 

When  you  are  old,  the  yard  will  not  turn  you 
away.     You  look  around,  and  you  notice  old  Jim, 


Si 
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and  old  Tom,  and  old  Bob  still  at  it.  And  the 
women  as  well.  And  the  boys.  There  is  a  job 
for  every  one,  seemingly  ;  the  ship  will  fill  all 
mouths,  and  pay  for  the  "  pictures  "  of  an  evening 
as  well. 

"  Not  a  bad  life."     "  Might  be  worse." 

Wonders  were  worked,  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  for  the  shipyard-worker.  He  was  not,  in 
many  cases,  sufficiently  well  housed  or  fed.  His 
money  did  not  go  so  far  as  it  should  have  done. 
He  dropped  into  any  lodging  that  happened  to  be 
vacant,  and  the  keeper  of  the  lodging  was  not 
alwaj^s  clean,  or  honest,  or  industrious.  Her 
cooking  sometimes  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  so 
a  man  had  to  make  up  on  beer.  And  beer  had  its 
drawbacks  ;  it  was  expensive,  and  it  made  a  man 
disinclined  for  work  next  day.  He  lost  time,  and 
that  threw  the  gang  out,  and  the  work  was 
delayed,  and  then  serious  trouble  came. 

So  the  Government  took  up  the  matter  of 
housing  these  shipyard-workers,  and  established 
hostels  in  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  Sunderland,  Glas- 
gow, and  so  forth.  I  was  privileged  to  go 
over  many  of  these  hostels,  and  I  can  testify  to 
their  brightness,  cleanliness,  cheapness,  and  excel- 
lent catering.  Here,  for  twenty-three  shillings 
a  week,  and  a  little  extra  for  washing,  a  man 
might  live,  sleep,  eat,  bathe,  play  billiards,  read 
the  papers,  chat  with  his  mates,  and  attend 
concerts.  With  wages  running  to  six  and  eight 
pounds  a  week,  you  will  understand  that  he  had 
still  plenty  for  his  wife  and  family,  without  stinting 
himself  in  tobacco  and  a  reasonable  supply  of 
good  beer. 

The  hostels  were  a  great  success,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  permanent.     Another  excellent 
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idea  is  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe  in  one  of  the  following 
sketches.  A  man  with  a  grievance  which 
smoulders  and  smoulders  is  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity. But  a  man  with  a  grievance  who  can 
go  before  a  fair-minded  officer  and  state  his 
grievance,  and  get  advice  upon  it,  and  get  redress 
if  redress  is  needed,  is  likely  to  turn  out  a  happier 
man  and,  consequently,  a  better  worker.  It 
needs  great  tact  and  experience  of  men  on  the  part 
of  the  officer  who  presides  over  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  I  felt  that  the  morning  I  attended  one 
such  Court — a  morning  well  spent. 

You  have  only  to  think  of  all  this  labour,  all 
this  skill,  all  this  loving  care  that  goes  to  the 
building  of  the  most  ordinary  ship — if  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  an  ordinary  ship — ^to  realise,  more 
acutely  than  you  have  yet  realised  it,  the  wanton 
wickedness  of  the  Hun  in  sending  so  many  splendid 
vessels  to  the  bottom.  Such  infamy,  I  trust,  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Never  must  the  German  be 
admitted  to  equal  rights  with  real  sailormen  on  the 
high  seas  until  he  has  not  only  paid  in  cash  for  the 
ships  he  sunk,  but  paid  also  in  years  of  repentance 
and  suffering. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  torpedoed  ship  ?  I  was 
shown  one  in  dry-dock  at  Cardiff,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sight.  To  the  casual  glance  she 
was  a  trim  and  stately  ship,  ready  to  take  the 
waters  with  her  load  of  merchandise  and  her 
complement  of  living  souls.  But  when  you  drew 
nearer,  when  you  stood  on  the  side  of  the  dock 
and  looked  down,  what  a  ghastly  picture  she 
presented  ! 

Imagine  a  human  form,  symmetrical,  beautiful, 
wondrously  fashioned,  with  a  great  gash  in  its 
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side  which  laid  bare  all  the  entrails.  A  horrible 
picture,  I  grant  you,  but  that  is  the  picture  that 
came  into  my  mind  as  I  stood  and  looked  at  that 
torpedoed  ship.  The  gash  made  by  the  torpedo 
was  astonishing  in  its  size.  You  could  have  driven 
a  coach-and-four  through  it.  Picture  the  great 
vessel  reeling  under  that  shock,  and  then  the  instant 
rush  of  the  cold  waves,  hungry  for  their  victim  ! 

How  they  brought  her  into  dock  I  cannot  tell. 
British  seamen  will  do  anything.  But  that  is  a 
digression.  For  the  moment,  I  want  to  insist  on 
the  wonderful  patience  of  the  workers  in  our 
shipyards,  who  went  on  steadily  building,  building, 
building  all  through  the  War,  well  knowing  that 
each  ship  launched  would  presently  become  a 
target  for  the  torpedoes  of  the  soulless  Hun. 
Robert  Bruce's  spider  could  boast  of  no  greater 
perseverance  than  that. 

But  here  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  I  sat 
one  day  last  summer  on  the  Welsh  cliffs  that  look 
down  on  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  And  I  saw  a 
trim  merchant-ship  come  stealing  round  the 
corner  from  the  dock  where  she  had  been  lading — 
or,  possibly,  undergoing  repairs  after  a  submarine 
attack.  Strangely  painted  she  was — a  zig-zagged 
craft  in  a  coat  of  many  colours.  But  not  for  a 
moment  was  she  ridiculous.  Fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  her  task,  fully  aware,  too,  of  the 
perils  she  must  face,  slowly  down  Channel  she 
moved  to  take  up  her  station  at  the  rendezvous. 

And  before  she  could  pass  the  spot  from  which 
I  watched  and  marvelled,  another  ship  came  round 
the  corner,  equally  strange  in  her  markings,  equally 
determined  to  do  her  share  in  the  feeding  of  the 
people  of  these  islands.  And  so  a  third,  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,  a  sixth,  and  a  seventh,  until  the  whole 
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convoy  had  passed  down  Channel  and  was  lost  to 
view  in  the  distance. 

And  I  thought  of  my  friends  of  the  Wear,  the 
Tyne,  and  the  Clyde,  and  wished  they  could  have 
been  there  to  witness  the  result  of  their  labours. 
How  many  of  them,  I  wondered,  ever  see  a  ship, 
that  they  have  helped  to  build,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
open  sea  ?  But  they  do  not  forget  them.  "  Ay, 
she  was  a  good  boat.  We  turned  her  out  from  our 
yard."  Such  has  been  the  proud  yet  gentle 
requiem  of  many  a  splendid  craft  which  the  Hun 
so  gallantly  sent  to  the  bottom. 

Well,  the  War  is  over,  the  War  has  been  won, 
and  the  shipyard-workers  may  claim  their  full 
share  in  the  winning  of  it.  They  worked  against 
time,  and  they  worked  against  an  enemy  more 
cruel  and  relentless  than  the  winds  and  the  waves  ; 
but  they  won  !  Let  that  accomplishment  always 
stand  to  their  credit.  At  Barrow  and  at  BeKast, 
on  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees, 
there  w^ere  fine  rejoicings,  I  warrant,  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  November,  1918.  And  each  year, 
as  Armistice  Day  comes  round,  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  the  hammers  are  not  laid  aside  for  a  space,  and 
the  great  furnaces  cease  to  glow  for  a  few  hours. 

All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy."  They  know  well  enough  how  to  work,  and 
it  lies  with  us  to  see  to  it  that  their  play  is  clean, 
and  good,  and  fresh,  and  exhilarating.  Even  grey 
Sunderland  could  do  with  a  little  more  real  gaiety. 

SHIPYARD  SKETCHES 

(a)  The  Spirit  of  the  Yard 

I  came  across  him  in  a  certain  shipyard  on  the 
Wear.     He  was  a  man  goodly  to  behold.     About 
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six  feet  four  he  stood,  and  his  frame  was  as  strong, 
well-poised,  and  symmetrical  as  the  frame  of  the 
noble  ship  upon  which  he  was  at  work.  Clear- 
eyed,  clean-skinned,  strong-lunged — ^the  very  pink 
of  a  first-rate  Britisher. 

I  watched  him  at  work,  but  he  had  no  idea 
that  he  was  being  watched.  He  was  far  too  intent 
on  the  white-hot  frame  that  came  gliding,  snake- 
like, from  the  fierce  furnace.  Nothing  slipshod, 
nothing  slovenly  here.  The  ribs  of  the  ship  must 
be  shaped  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  every  man 
knew  the  importance  of  his  task.  As  for  the 
leader,  he  was  pouring  all  his  soul  into  the  job,  as 
he  has  and  will  into  every  vessel  that  leaves  the 
yard. 

Presently  he  found  opportunity  for  a  brief 
talk,  and  his  keen  delight  in  trying  to  make  me 
understand  the  glorious  art  of  shipbuilding  in  a 
moment  of  time  was  a  joyous  experience.  Chalk  in 
hand,  he  went  down  on  his  knees  and  made  a 
series  of  rapid  plans.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the 
sweat  was  pouring  off  him,  but  he  paid  not  a 
ha'porth  of  heed  to  that. 

"I've  been  twenty  years  in  this  yard,"  said 
he,  throwing  out  his  huge  arms  as  though  he 
would  embrace  the  whole  clanging,  smashing 
business.  "  My  father  worked  here  for  five-and- 
thirty  years,  and  my  uncle  the  same.  I  never 
want  to  work  anywhere  else,  and  I  never  want  to 
work  under  better  masters." 

He  led  me  across  to  the  ship,  scaled  a  ladder, 
and  ran  like  a  cat  about  the  narrow  dizzy  frame- 
work. The  riveters  were  going  at  it  pell-mell, 
but  his  voice  rang  loud  and  clear  above  the  thong- 
thong  of  the  huge  hammers.  The  keel  was  laid, 
the  frames  adjusted,  the  plates  riveted  home,  the 
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deck  imposed,  and  the  good  ship  launched — all  in  a 
few  flourishes  of  those  strong,  capable  hands. 
I  have  never  encountered  greater  love  of  the 
labourer  for  his  task. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  been  to  sea. 

"  Once,"  he  replied,  with  a  jolly  laugh.  "  I 
was  on  me  holiday,  and  I  went  round  to  London 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

That  was  the  extent  of  his  travels.  The  ships 
he  builds  ransack  the  oceans  of  the  world  and  come 
again,  please  God,  to  port.  The  winds  rage  round 
them  and  the  great  seas  buffet  them  ;  but  the 
honest  work  holds  firm  and  true.  The  British 
sailorman  knows  what  he  owes  to  the  shipyard 
workers  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  men  who  build 
the  ship  may  righteously  exult  when  she  goes 
gliding  from  the  slips  into  her  natural  element. 

One  little  incident — just  a  trivial  human  touch 
— may  be  recorded. 

"  You're  doing  great  work  for  us,"  I  said.  "  Is 
there  anything  more  we  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

The  giant  picked  up  one  of  the  mighty  hammers 
that  he  wields  for  hours  in  a  day.  The  handle 
was  four  feet  long,  perhaps,  and  the  dead  weight 
of  it  as  much  as  a  strong  man  would  care  to  carry 
up  a  hill.  He  swung  it  to  and  fro  ;  then  let  it 
fall  with  a  thud. 

"  Rations  !  "  was  all  he  said. 

(6)  The  "  Bad  Timekeeper  " 

"  Six  o'clock  !  "  says  Bill  at  the  door  ; 

Boh  stirs  not  his  sleepy  head  : 
"  Seven  o'clock  /  "  says  Bill  once  more  ; 

Bob  is  still  in  bed  : 
"  Eight  o'clock  !  "  says  Bill  with  a  frown  ,- 

Bob  opens  one  sleepy  eye  : 
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Nine  o'clock  and  Bob  comes  down 
When  the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky. 
Alas  !    Alas  !     When  the  day  is  luxlj  done, 
Boh  and  his  gang  have  hut  just  begun. 

Old  Rhyme  adapted. 

Bob  Never-Mind-Who  turned  on  his  back 
and  looked  about  him.  The  dormitory  of  the 
hostel  was  empty  save  for  himself  ;  all  the  other 
men  had  set  off  for  the  yard  a  couple  of  hours 
ago. 

"  More  fools  them,"  said  Bob  to  himself.  "  If 
I  can  earn  enough  in  four  days  to  keep  me  for 
seven,  why  should  I  work  six  ?  They  know  I'm 
a  good  man  at  me  job.  They  won't  bring  me 
before  the  tribunal  for  bad  time-keeping.  I  was 
late  last  night,  and  I  feel  inclined  for  another 
snooze,  so  here  goes." 

He  rolled  on  his  side  and  closed  his  eyes,  but 
sleep  would  not  come.  He  had  a  vision  of  the 
rest  of  the  gang  awaiting  his  arrival.  He  knew 
very  well  that  the  absence  of  one  man,  and  a 
highl3^-s killed  man  at  that,  could  throw  out  the 
whole  gang. 

"More  fools  them,"  repeated  Bob.  "They 
should  learn  to  work  as  fast  as  I  do."  (He  care- 
fully forgot — or  tried  to  forget — that  he  was  young, 
and  strong,  and  active,  whereas  some  of  the  others 
were  men  who  had  worked  in  the  yard  before  he 
was  born.) 

It  was  very  comfortable  in  the  dormitory — 
far  more  comfortable  than  the  frowsy  lodgings  he 
had  recently  occupied.  He  saved  money,  too, 
on  the  deal.  The  food  was  better  and  more 
plentiful.  The  beds  were  clean  and  set  wide 
apart.  He  could  have  a  warm  bath,  without 
extra  charge,   morning   or  evening.     The  rooms 
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were  airy  and  light.  There  was  a  billiard-table, 
and  a  piano  for  sing-songs. 

Above  all,  thank  God,  he  was  not  in  the 
trenches.  He  had  been  exempted  for  his  skill  at 
his  work.     Life  was  good  to  Bob. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  mate  on  the  sick-list 
chucked  him  a  letter.  Bob  knew  the  writing 
well  enough.  The  letter  was  from  his  mother  in 
her  little  home  in  the  South  of  England. 

"Dear  Bob,"  wrote  the  old  lady,  "this  is 
hoping  you  are  quite  well  and  strong  and  not 
working  too  hard,  my  dear.  We  are  getting  on 
all  right,  but  of  course  it's  a  bit  hard  going  without 
some  of  the  things  we  been  used  to.  But  I  tell 
the  kids  they  mustn't  grumble  with  brother  Bob 
working  day  and  night  to  make  big  ships  to  fetch 
the  food  home  in.  That  always  keeps  them  quiet, 
and  they  always  remember  you  in  their  prayers. 
Bob,  my  dear. 

"  Well,  now  for  a  bit  of  news.  Ted  is  in 
hospital  near  here,  and  he  won't  never  go  back  to 
the  war.  Bob,  the  poor  lad  has  lost  his  right 
arm.  I  had  to  tell  you,  and  break  it  the  best  way 
I  could,  because  I  know  you  was  always  so  fond 
of  Ted. 

"He's  wonderful  and  plucky,  and  not  a  bit 
sore  about  you  keeping  out  of  it  all,  Bob.  He 
says  he'll  soon  learn  a  trade  as  he  can  do  with 
one  arm,  and  we  want  men  like  you  at  home 
building  ships,  you  being  so  clever  at  it. 

' '  Well,  my  dear,  I  must  close  now.  Take 
care  of  yourself  and  God  bless  you  for  a  good  lad. 

"  Mother." 

Forty  minutes  later  saw  Bob  working  like  a 
steam-engine. 
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"  Hullo  !  "  said  the  foreman.  "  Better  late 
than  never  !  " 

"  That's  the  last  time  you'll  get  the  chance  to 
say  that !  "  retorted  Bob. 

And  it  was. 

(c)  The  Old  Hand. 

A  short  blast  on  the  hooter — a  long  one  was 
by  no  means  necessary — announced  the  hour  of 
dinner.  The  din  of  the  hammers  and  the  ear- 
splitting  scream  of  the  pneumatic  riveters  ceased 
as  though  by  magic.  Rivers  of  men  and  boys 
surged  this  way  and  that — some  to  the  canteen, 
some  to  the  nearest  alehouse  for  a  well-earned 
glass. 

But  the  Old  Hand — ^who  was  a  very  Old  Hand 
— seemed  in  no  such  hurry.  His  store  of  energy 
was  small,  and  he  had  learnt  by  experience  to 
conserve  it.  So  he  reached  for  his  coat  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  put  it  on,  and  then  seated 
himself  beneath  the  keel  of  the  ship  on  which  he 
had  been  at  work  all  the  morning. 

The  postern-gate  in  the  great  doors  of  the 
yard  opened  and  a  small  girl  admitted  herself. 
Evidently  she  was  no  stranger  here,  for  she  picked 
her  way  with  the  utmost  precision  among  the 
sheets  of  steel,  and  spars  of  wood,  and  general 
litter  of  the  yard.  Straight  to  the  Old  Hand  she 
came,  and  delivered  up  the  precious  basket  that 
contained  his  dinner. 

The  Old  Hand  smiled  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
little  eager  face. 

"  What  is  it  this  morning,  Betty  ?  " 

"  Shepherd's  Pie,  grand-dad." 

"  Not  so  bad.     Any  meat  in  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  grand-dad.     Quite  a  lot !  " 

K 
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"  H'm.  We  shall  soon  see  about  that.  Going 
to  have  a  bite  along  o'  me  ?  " 

No,  thank  you.     I've  had  my  dinner." 
Proud-Uke,  eh  ?  " 

This  joke  was  a  little  beyond  Betty,  so  she 
did  not  smile.  The  Old  Hand  opened  the  basket, 
took  out  the  pie,  and  proceeded  to  eat  slowly, 
but  with  relish.  There  was  also  some  cold  tea  in 
a  bottle.  Betty  watched  him  without  speaking. 
She  knew  better  than  to  interrupt  this  important 
ceremony  with  idle  chatter.  Besides,  she  had  to 
report  on  the  success  of  the  pie. 

"  Not  so  bad,"  repeated  the  Old  Hand  at  last, 
replacing  the  empty  dish  in  the  basket.  Then  he 
filled  his  pipe,  found  a  precious  match,  and  smoked 
complacently. 

"  How  d'you  feel  now,  grand-dad  ?  "  ventured 
Betty. 

"Fine,  lass." 

"  Not  too  tired  ?  " 

"  Tired  ?     What  put  that  in  your  head  ?  " 

"Mother.  She  was  saying  last  night  how 
tired  you  looked  when  you  come  'ome,  and  how 
it  was  time  you  gave  up  work  and  took  it  easy." 

"  Fine  talk,  that,"  said  the  Old  Hand. 

"  She  said  there  was  plenty  younger  than  you 
to  do  it,"  persisted  Betty. 

"  That's  only  half  a  truth,"  commented  the 
Old  Hand,  between  puffs:  "I'm  not  so  young  as 
some,  granted.  But  I  knows  me  job,  and  I  sticks 
to  it,  and  that  counts  in  these  days.  What  good 
would  I  be  taking  it  easy  ?  These  ain't  no  days 
for  a  man  as  can  do  a  job  of  work  to  lie  back. 
Time  enough  for  that  when  the  war's  over.  You 
tell  your  mother  to  put  that  in  her  pipe  and 
smoke  it,  lass." 
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But  when  will  the  war  be  over,  grand-dad  ? 
It  seems  to  go  on  such  a  long  time  !  " 

"So  it  does,  lass,  so  it  does.  But  it's  a  long 
time  for  them  Germans  as  well,  don't  forget.  It's 
like  a  walkin'-race,  Betty.  You  all  start  off  fair 
and  fresh,  and  some  goes  fast  and  others  go  slow. 
It  don't  much  matter  which  you  do  at  the  start. 
It's  when  you  begin  to  feel  that  you  can't  go  on 
much  longer  as  the  test  comes.  That  proves  who's 
the  best  man.  We're  getting  to  the  last  mile  of 
this  race,  and  I  mean  to  be  in  at  the  finish,  please 
God.  It's  the  last  race  I  shall  ever  be  in,  lass,  and 
I  want  to  stick  it  out.     I  shouldn't  die  'appy  else." 

The  small  child  rose  from  her  log  and  gathered 
up  the  basket. 

"  I  must  get  along  to  school  now,  grand-dad." 

"  Right  you  are,  my  lass.  Pop  off.  Tell  your 
mother  I  enjoyed  the  pie." 

He  watched  the  little  figure  until  it  disappeared 
through  the  postern. 

"Lie  back?"  he  muttered.  "Not  likely! 
It's  for  you,  and  the  likes  of  you,  my  lass,  I'm 
holdin'  on." 

(d)  The  Court  of  Appeal. 

A  small  crowd  of  men,  of  all  ages  and  types, 
were  assembled  on  the  first-floor  landing  of  the 
Admiralty  Offices  in  a  certain  northern  town. 
In  the  principal  room,  the  Commanding  Officer 
sat  at  the  head  of  a  long  table.  Three  or  four 
junior  officers  were  in  attendance. 

The  first  man  entered.  He  was  a  young  fellow, 
sturdily  built,  dressed  in  a  good  suit  of  blue. 

"  Name  ?  "  asked  the  Commanding  Officer. 

"  A,  sir." 

"  Well,  A,  what  is  it  ?  " 
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"  I  want  fourteen  days'  sick  leave,  sir." 

"  I  have  the  doctor's  report  here,  and  he  says 
you're  fit  for  work." 

' '  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir.  I  come  over 
funny  this  morning,  and " 

"  The  doctor  says  you're  fit.  You  must  go 
to  work.  And  play  the  game,  A.  If  you  don't, 
God  help  you." 

Exit  A.  Enter  B,  an  oldish  man  with  a  wound- 
stripe. 

"  Well,  B  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  can't  get  on  at  all  with 
that  foreman  down  at  Asterisk's.  The  truth  is, 
sir,  'e  don't  like  service  men." 

"  Let  me  see  your  papers.  .  .  .  Yes,  these  are 
very  good.  I'll  send  you  to  another  yard,  and 
you  can  try  again."  (A  letter  is  rapidly  dictated.) 
"  Take  this,  go  off  there  at  once,  and  let  me  know 
how  you  get  on.     Good  luck.     Next  man." 

C  is  a  very  shabby  individual,  and  rather  dirty 
at  that.  He  has  no  collar,  and  his  appearance  is 
generally  uncared-for. 

"It's  about  the  woman  at  my  lodgings,  sir. 
She  won't  give  me  no " 

"  How  much  do  you  pay  ?  " 

"  Twenty-six  shillings  a  week,  sir." 

"  Too  much.  Would  you  like  to  go  into  one 
of  our  hostels  ?  Twenty-three  bob  a  week,  all  in. 
A  good  clean  bed,  three  good  meals  a  day,  a  warm 
bath  whenever  you  want  it.     Like  to  try  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.     Thank  you,  sir." 
D  comes  in  with  his  hat  on  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.     He  is  evidently,  in  his  own  opinion,  as 
good  as  the  Commanding  Officer,  and  a  little  bit 
better  than  the  junior  officers. 

"  Take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets,"  he 
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is  told,  and  the  attendant  orderly  whips  ofi  the 
hat  in  a  trice. 

"  Well,  D,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  like  the  job  I'mon.  I  want  a  better  job." 

"  You  never  do  like  the  job  you're  on.  We've 
tried  you  all  over  the  place.  You're  a  discontented 
fellow,  D.  You're  too  big  for  your  boots.  How 
would  you  like  to  try  the  trenches  for  a  change  ?  " 

D  is  silent.  He  realises  that  he  has  reached  the 
end  of  his  tether. 

"  You  get  back  to  work,  my  man.  And  don't 
let  me  hear  of  any  more  disturbances  or  you  know 
what  to  expect.     Next  man." 

E  is  an  oldish  man,  and  rather  bewildered  by 
so  much  khaki.  He  takes  up  a  position  near  the 
door,  and  shuffles  his  feet.  The  orderly  impels 
him  gently  forward. 

' '  Well,  E,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Don't 
be  frightened.  I'm  here  to  look  after  you  and  see 
you  fairly  dealt  by." 

' '  Well,  sir,  it's  like  this.  I  does  me  best,  but 
I  don't  seem  to  give  satisfaction.  I'm  sure  I  does 
me  best,  sir,  but  I  don't         " 


( I 


Show  me  your  papers.  .  .  .  H'm  .... 
Look  here.  I  don't  think  you're  strong  enough 
for  the  shipyard.  I  want  a  man  to  do  odd  jobs 
at  one  of  the  hostels.     Like  to  try  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  indeed  I  would  !  I'd  try  to  give 
satisfaction,  sir  !  " 

"  All  right.  Here's  the  address.  Off  you  go. 
Ask  for  Mr.  Kay.     Any  more  ?  " 

"No,  sir.  That's  the  lot.  All  the  rest  are 
waiting  to  see  the  doctor." 

"  Right.     How  are  the  hostels  fiUing  up  ?  " 

''Splendidly,  sir.  We  shall  want  another 
hundred  beds  as  soon  as  possible." 
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' '  Right.     You  shall   have  them.     Gret  me  on 

to  116 " 

The  day's  work  has  begun. 

(e)  The  Man  who  had  "  Done  His  Bit." 

Jim  :    "  Reckon  I'll  take  a  day  off  to-morrow." 

Harry  :   "  Take  a  day  ofi  ?     What  for  ?  " 

Jim:   « I  feel  like  it.     That's  all.  " 

Harry  :   "  Codding,  ain't  yer  ?  " 

Jim  :  "  Not  me.  Why  shouldn't  I  take  a  day 
off  ?     I  ain't  a  slave." 

Harry  :  "  No  more  ain't  I,  but  I  can't  take  a 
day  off  just  when  I  feel  like  it.  Nor  the  other 
chaps.     They'd  soon  lose  the  war  if  we  did." 

Jim  :  "  Oh,  you  and  most  of  the  other  chaps  is 
diff'rent.  You  ain't  been  to  France  and  done  yer 
bit.     I  have.     See  ?  " 

Harry  :  "  What  price  doin'  our  bit  in  the  yard  ? 
We've  been  at  it  pretty  well  for  close  on  four  year. 
Doesn't  that  count  for  nothing  ?  " 

Jim  :  "  You  ain't  risked  yer  life  and  been 
wounded  same  as  me." 

Harry  :  "  I  was  willin'  to  go.  It  wasn't  my 
fault  as  I  stopped  'ere." 

Jim  :  "  I  don't  say  it  was.  Nobody's  sayin' 
anything  about  that.  But  the  long  and  short  of  it 
is  you  didn't  'ave  to  go,  and  so  you  can't  claim  to 
'ave  done  yer  bit  the  same  as  me." 

Harry  :  "  Hold  on  a  minute.  I  reckon  there's 
another  side  to  this.  As  soon  as  conscription 
came  in,  the  Government  had  us  all  on  a  string, 
didn't  they  ?  " 

Jim:   "They  did  an'  all." 

Harry  :  "  Very  well,  then.  They  told  you  to 
go  to  France  because  they  wanted  you  in  France. 
They  told  me  to  stop  here  because  they  wanted 
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me  here.  You  come  back  and  say,  '  I've  done  my 
bit.  Nobody  can't  make  me  do  no  more  work. 
I  shall  suit  meself.'  But  me  and  the  other  chaps 
what  was  told  to  stop  here,  we  can  work  till  we 
drops.     Is  that  right  ?  " 

Jim  :  "  That's  about  the  size  of  it." 

Harry  :  "And  does  that  strike  j^ou  as  right, 
old  man  ?  " 

Jim:  "I  risked  me  life.  Youcan't  get  over  that." 

Harry  :  "  And  I'm  giving  mine.  You  can't  get 
over  that." 

Jim  :  "  You  get  good  money.  I  don't  call  that 
giving." 

Harry  :  "  D'you  think  it's  the  money  makes  me 
stick  to  work  ?  Not  it.  I  could  do  with  half  the 
money  and  an  easier  time  of  it.  But  they  got 
to  have  ships  or  lose  the  war.  Everybody  knows 
that.  I'm  a  skilled  man,  and  so  it's  up  to  me  to 
put  in  my  full  time." 

Jim  :  "  That's  right.  You're  doing  your  bit  all 
right.     But  it  ain't  done  yet,  and  mine  is." 

Harry:  "Oh!  And  so  you  reckon  if  you 
never  do  another  stroke  you've  done  your  bit,  eh  ?  " 

Jim  :   "  That's  about  the  size  of  it." 

Harry:  "Then  what's  your  health  and  strength 
for  ? " 

Jim:  "To  enjoy  meseK." 

Harry  :  "I  see.  And  if  the  blinkin'  Germans 
win  the  war,  what  about  enjoying  yerseK  then  ?  " 

Jim  :  *'  They  won't  win  it." 

Harry  :  "I  don't  say  they  will,  but  if  every 
ex-service  man  in  the  yards  stopped  ofi  when  he 
felt  inclined,  it  'ud  be  a  nice  look-out." 

Jim  :  "  Here's  old  Tom  comin'  down  street. 
Let's  see  what  he's  got  to  say  about  it.  Wotcher, 
Tom  ! " 
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Tom:    "Hullo,  chaps.' 

Jim  :  '*  Me  and  Harry  here  bin  havin'  a  bit  of 
a  crack.  Harry  thinks  as  a  man  that's  bin  to  the 
Front  and  done  'is  bit  ought  to  work  the  same  as  a 
man  what's  stopped  'ere  all  the  time.  Well, 
you've  got  four  wound-stripes.  Let's  hear  what 
you've  got  to  sa}^  about  it." 

Tom  :  "All  I've  got  to  say  about  it  is  that  I'm 
for  France  on  Monday." 

Jim  :    "  For  France  ?  " 

Harry  :  * '  I  thought  you  was  permanent  Home 
Service  ? " 

Tom  :  "  So  I  was,  but  when  I  read  about  them 
damned  Huns  bombing  hospitals,  and  killin' 
wounded  men  and  nurses,  I  couldn't  stand  it. 
So  I  puts  in  for  France  again  and  got  it." 

Harry  :   **  Old  man,  that's  fine  !" 

Jim  :  "  Why  not  let  the  others  have  a  go  ?  You 
done  your  bit." 

Tom  :  "  Done  my  bit  ?  We've  most  of  us  done 
our  bit  in  our  own  way  I  reckon.  But  there's  a 
bit  more  to  do — ^that's  aU.  If  I  could  be  better 
employed  on  a  home  job,  I'd  take  it  an'  welcome. 
But  I'm  not  a  skilled  man  like  you  and  Harry.  And 
I  can't  'ang  about  the  pubs  while  that  sort  of  thing 
is  going  on  over  there.   So  I'm  for  France,  Monday." 

Jim  :  "  A  bit  more,  eh  ?  Well,  I  reckon  that's 
right.  . 


?j 


(/)  The  Woman's  Share. 

The  sun  blazed  down  on  the  shipyard  with  the 
steady  persistency  of  a  still  day  in  June.  No 
scent  of  roses  and  new-mown  hay  in  this  busy 
corner  of  Great  Britain  ;  no  drone  of  honey-laden 
bee.  Such  pleasant  softnesses  are  to  be  sought 
out  and  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  peace  for  which  we 
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are  all  striving.  Their  places,  in  the  meantime, 
must  be  taken  by  the  fumes  of  the  furnace  and  the 
ceaseless  clang  of  the  hammer. 

Four  women,  their  ages  ranging  from  fifty  to 
thirty,  were  carrying  planks  from  a  huge  pile  at 
the  top  end  of  the  yard  to  a  spot  near  the  waterside. 
They  worked  in  pairs,  each  pair  lifting  two  long 
planks  and  balancing  them  upon  their  shoulders. 
To  and  fro  they  went  in  the  blazing  sunshine, 
methodically,  patiently.  An  observer  might  have 
noticed  that  every  woman  wore  a  wedding-ring, 
token  of  domestic  responsibilities  and  household 
labours  when  the  hooter  set  them  free  from  the  yard. 

Yet  they  were  all,  of  course,  voluntary  workers. 
What  was  the  motive  that  kept  them  at  their  toil 
on  this  day  in  June  ?  Was  it  love  of  gain  ?  Or 
love  of  country  ?  Or  the  desire  to  avenge,  as  far 
as  lay  in  their  power,  the  loss  of  some  loved  one  ? 
Listen  to  their  talk — during  a  welcome  and  much- 
needed  interval  for  tea — and  you  shall  learn. 

Mary  :    "My  feet  do  ache." 

Elizabeth  :  "  And  mine.  That's  where  it  gets 
you." 

Janet:  "Yes,  that's  right.  It  isn't  so  much 
the  weight  of  the  planks  on  your  shoulder.  It's 
the  weight  on  your  feet." 

Sarah  :  "  I  puts  mine  in  a  tub  of  warm  water 
when  I  get  home.  That  takes  all  the  ache  away, 
and  then  you  can  carry  on  a  bit." 

Elizabeth  :  "  I  reckon  we  ought  to  ask  for 
a  bit  more  money  for  this  job." 

Mary  :  "  And  me.  What's  twenty-five  bob 
a  week,  all  said  and  done  ?  " 

Janet  :  "  They  wouldn't  get  the  men  to  work 
for  that  rate  of  pay.    I  should  like  to  see  'em  try." 

Sarah  :    "  It  isn't  men's  work.     It  'ud  be  waste 
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of  time  for  ineu  to  carry  planks  all  day  long. 
There's  none  too  many  men  for  the  work  as  it  is." 

Elizabeth  :  "  Serve  'em  right  for  takin'  such 
a  lot  of  our  chaps  for  the  Army." 

Mary  :  "  Yes,  the  f at-'eads !  Skilled  men  and 
all !  There's  plenty  could  'ave  done  the  fighting 
without  taking  men  from  the  shipyards." 

Sarah  :  "  That  was  in  the  early  days.  Nobody 
can't  look  ahead  and  see  everything  as  is  going  to 
happen.  There  used  to  be  too  many  about  here  at 
one  time.    You  know  it,  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  I  do." 

Elizabeth:  "Oh,  you  give  me  the  sick!  You're 
always  on  to  any  one  if  a  body  grumbles  a  bit." 

Sarah  :  "  Not  me,  my  dear.  A  bit  of  grumble 
does  nobody  any  harm.  It's  human  nature,  and 
it's  got  to  come  out.  Better  than  bottling  it  up. 
But  you  don't  need  to  let  yourself  be  carried  away 
with  yer  grievances.  Sometimes  I  feels  like  that, 
specially  gettin'  up  in  the  mornin'  and  towards 
knockin'  ofi  time  of  a  night.  And  then  I  thinks 
of  my  Jim.  .  .  ." 

Mary  :  "  Ah  !  Poor  old  Jim  !  *E  used  to  be 
a  lad  an'  all !  " 

Janet  :  *'  I  'ope  to  God  they  won't  take  Alf  ! 
I  reckon  I  should  go  under  if  they  did  !  " 

Sarah  :  "  They'll  take  the  lot,  my  dear,  if  the 
Germans  win  this  war.  And  if  they  can  starve 
us  they  will  win.     Don't  you  forget  it." 

Elizabeth  :  "  They  won't  win  it  as  long  as 
there's  breath  in  my  body  !  " 

Mary  :   "  Same  'ere." 

Janet:   "And 'ere." 

Sarah  :  "  Come  on,  then,  girls.  That  cup  o' 
tea  'as  done  me  a  power  o'  good  !  " 

They  shouldered  their  planks,  and  the  little  pro- 
cession once  again  wended  its  way  to  the  waterside. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

To    THE    West — Among    the    Coal-Miners — A 
Morning  Underground 


"  There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  coal. 
Everybody  knows  all  about  it.  Coal  is  bard, 
black  stuff,  very  dirty  and  absurdly  expensive. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  large  quantities  in  South  Wales 
and  the  North  of  England. 

*'How  did  it  get  there  ?  Oh,  you  learn  that  at 
school.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago, 
there  were  vast  forests  where  these  coal-fields  now 
lie.  The  trees,  in  course  of  time,  fell  to  earth,  and 
became  buried,  and  eventually  turned  to  coal. 
That,  in  the  rough,  is  the  origin  of  coal.  Not  that 
it  matters. 

"  And  how  do  we  get  at  this  coal  ?  Well,  men 
go  down  shafts  in  cages,  and  thej/^  pick  at  the  coal 
with  axes,  and  send  it  up  the  shafts,  and  there  it  is 
loaded  on  to  railway-trucks  and  sent  to  us  to  keep 
us  warm  in  winter,  and  cook  our  food  all  the  year 
round.  It  also  drives  engines  of  various  sorts, 
and  makes  gas  and  electricity,  and — and  so  forth. 
Nothing  in  the  least  interesting  about  coal.  A  dull 
subject. 

*'  Romantic  ?  How  can  it  possibly  be  ro- 
mantic ?  Where  is  the  romance  in  a  lot  of  men, 
with  grimy  faces,  digging  away  underneath  the 
ground  ?  They  get  well  paid  for  it.  When  they 
want  more  money  they  go  on  strike.     This  happens 
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fairly  frequently.  Much  too  frequently  for  the 
comfort  of  the  public.  But  the  miners  don't 
think  of  that. 

"  Every  now  and  again,  perhaps,  there  is  an 
explosion.  The  papers  make  the  most  of  such  an 
unpleasant  event.  They  describe  the  attempts 
to  reach  the  men  who  are  imprisoned,  and  the 
scenes  at  the  pit  mouth — ^wives  waiting  for  news 
of  their  husbands.  Very  distressing,  of  course, 
if  one  allows  the  imagination  to  dwell  on  it.  But 
one  doesn't,  unless  one  happens  to  be  a  morbid 
sort  of  person.  One  can  do  nothing  to  help. 
Such  things  must  be.  Men  must  work  and  women 
must  weep.  One  turns  to  the  City  news  or  the 
racing  intelligence. 

"  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  shortage  of 
coal.  This  is  due,  partly,  to  the  withdrawal  of 
miners  for  the  Army.  But  it  is  also  due  to  the 
laziness  of  the  miners  who  were  left.  They  will 
not  dig  up  enough  coal.  They  take  days  off,  and 
behave,  generally,  in  an  unpatriotic  manner. 
Something  pretty  drastic  ought  to  be  done  about 
it.  One  camiot  be  comfortable  unless  one  has 
warmth  and  light  in  abundance.  The  war  is  bad 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  without  this  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  the  miners." 

II 

That,  I  think,  represents,  not  unfairly,  the 
attitude  of  the  average  unimaginative  man  towards 
the  coal  industry.  If  he  will  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  his  company  on  a  trip  to  South  Wales — the 
North  of  England  or  parts  of  Scotland  would  do 
equally  well,  but  I  selected  the  Welsh  coalfields 
for  my  voyage  of  inquiry — I  shall  hope  to  restore 
him  to  his  familiar  fireside  with  rather  more  respect 
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for  the  nasty  black  stuff  that,  in  normal  times,  he 
chucks  so  liberally  into  his  grate. 

I  made  Cardiff  my  temporary  headquarters. 
Never  in  my  life  before  had  I  visited  Cardiff.  The 
reports  of  travellers  to  that  city  were  not  en- 
couraging. I  expected — my  expectations  based 
upon  such  reports — a  wilderness  of  sooty  chimneys 
and  a  labyrinth  of  dingy  streets.  I  found  clean- 
liness, fresh  air,  broad  avenues,  gay  arcades  (they 
are  "  great  on  "  arcades  at  Cardiff),  and  delightful 
pleasure-grounds. 

South  Wales,  indeed,  was  a  revelation  to  me. 
You  would  never  suppose,  at  a  casual  glance,  that 
you  were  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest  coal 
areas  in  the  world.  Here  are  green  mountains, 
and  tumbling  streams,  and  quaint  villages.  It  is 
only  when  you  scan  the  country  for  signs  of  its 
famous  industry  that  you  will  discern,  right  at 
the  summit  of  some  glorious  hill,  the  inevitable 
traces  of  the  mining  engineer. 

To  return,  for  the  moment,  to  Cardiff.  Too 
many  people,  I  think,  judge  Cardiff  as  the  hasty 
traveller  judges  Marseilles,  or  any  other  great 
port — by  the  streets  that  surround  the  docks. 
Here  are  congregated  all  the  nationalities  of  the 
world.  What  would  become  of  them  if  their 
narrow,  crowded  streets  were  suddenly  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  They  would  set  to  work, 
I  suppose,  and  rebuild  them  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion.  British  hospitality  demands,  I  take  it, 
that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  way  that 
furnishes,  to  them,  the  greatest  degree  of  comfort. 

But  when  you  get  to  the  docks  !  Well,  the 
Cardiff  Docks  are  too  well  known  to  need  even  a 
line  of  description  here.  It  was  not  my  business 
to  be  awed,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  the  vast 
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extent  and  the  singular  completeness  of  the  Docks. 
The  key- word  of  my  visit  was  "  Coal."  I 
wanted  to  see  what  became  of  the  thousands  of 
tons  of  coal  that  rumbled  and  rolled,  all  day  and 
all  night,  in  miles  and  miles  of  trucks  that  never 
ended,  into  Cardiff  Docks. 

For  many  years  I  have  had  great  reverence  for 
a  truck-load  of  coal.  This  reverence  was  not 
innate.  In  earliest  childhood,  a  whole  train  of 
laden  coal-trucks  would  leave  me  calm.  But  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  my  father  to  buy  his  coal  by 
the  truck.  The  day  when  the  first  truck-load  of 
coal  was  delivered  at  our  little  parsonage  is  stamped 
for  ever  on  my  memory.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  house,  all  the  coal — ^to  the 
disgust  of  my  mother  and  her  domestics,  but  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  my  brothers  and  myself — 
had  to  be  wheeled  in  at  the  front-door,  right 
through  the  house,  and  so  to  the  coal-cellar  at  the 
back. 

O  day  of  days  !  There  were  planks  from  the 
street — the  street  of  a  small  country  town — ^^to  the 
front  doorstep  ;  more  planks  through  the  narrow 
hall ;  more  planks  from  the  hall  to  the  coal- 
cellar.  The  coal  arrived  in  six  carts,  and  the 
process  of  wheeling  it  through  the  house  occupied 
the  entire  day.  We  lived  on  coal  that  day  !  We 
breathed  coal !  We  ate  and  drank  coal !  Domestic 
routine  was  at  a  standstill !  The  more  timid  souls 
remained  prisoners  in  the  apartments  where  the 
arrival  of  the  coal — always  unexpected — ^had  found 
them.  When  you  traversed  the  hall  you  took 
your  life  in  your  hand.  At  any  moment  you 
might  be  run  down  by  a  black-faced  monster 
armed  with  a  black  barrow.     Glorious  ! 

And   when   the   coal   was    all   delivered   and 
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stacked  away — ^what  a  sight !  It  reached  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceihng.  To  consume  it  in  the 
course  of  one  winter  seemed  utterly  impossible. 
The  cellar  was  converted  into  a  miniature  coal- 
mine. 

Pray  pardon  this  seeming  digression.  I  want 
you  to  understand  the  amazement  with  which  1 
beheld  a  twelve-ton  truck  of  coal  obediently 
running  into  a  little  cage  at  the  side  of  the  hungry 
ship  ;  the  astonishment  with  which  I  saw  it  wafted 
aloft,  as  though  by  the  hand  of  an  unimaginable 
giant,  neatly  up-ended,  shaken  of  its  last  remaining 
fragments,  and  quietly  set  down  on  earth  again  to 
roll  about  its  little  business  ! 

And  this  goes  on,  you  must  remember,  day  and 
night,  all  over  these  vast  docks  which  cover  an 
area  of  hundreds  of  acres.  I  could  give  you  the 
exact  figures,  but  figures,  I  think,  convey  very 
little.  If  you  will  try  to  conjure  up  in  your  mind's 
eye  a  picture  of  the  never-ceasing  trains  of  coal, 
and  then  realise  that  one  distributing  bucket  can 
eat  up  over  two  hundred  tons  of  coal  in  a  working 
day  of  ten  hours,  you  will  begin  to  understand 
that  the  miners  are  not  quite  such  lazy  fellows 
after  all ! 

We  will  come  to  that  directly.  Before  we 
leave  the  Bute  Docks,  as  they  are  known  at 
Cardiff — and  the  home  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
stands  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  one  of 
its  most  ornamental  features — I  want  to  try  and 
give  you  another  little  picture  of  a  hungry  ship 
taking  her  Pantagruelian  meal.  (Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel,  bear  in  mind,  may  not  be  rationed. 
They  work  too  hard  and  are  essential  to  the  very 
life  of  our  Empire.) 

I  spoke  of  a  "  distributing  bucket."     You  may 
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be  on  intimate  terms  with  distributing  buckets, 
but  I,  in  my  innocence,  had  never  met  with  one 
before.  It  is  quite  a  simple  thing.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  huge  funnel  with  a  trap-door  at 
the  bottom.  You  tip  your  truck  of  coal  into  the 
funnel,  and  you  then  swing  your  funnel  over  the 
mouth  of  the  hold.  By  the  old  method,  the  coal 
had  to  be  distributed  by  hand  over  the  hold  in 
order  to  achieve  the  proper  ballasting  for  the  ship. 
This,  obviously,  was  a  mighty  task  in  itself.  So 
the  bucket  came  into  being,  and  the  bucket  can 
be  swung  to  this  side  or  that  before  the  trap-door 
is  released.  Perfect  and  speedy  ballasting  is  thus 
attained  with  very  little  effort  and  a  great  saving 
of  time. 

I  stood  on  the  quay  with  my  guide — a  courteous 
old  gentleman  who  has  spent  the  whole  of  his  life, 
practically  speaking,  in  the  Bute  Docks — and 
watched  the  bucket  at  work.  We  were  joined  by 
a  second  gentleman  who  was  superintending  the 
operation.  He  had  but  one  arm,  and  I  surmised, 
I  believe  correctly,  that  the  other  had  been  sacri- 
ficed in  the  service  of  King  Coal.  The  pride  of  my 
friend  the  superintendent  in  his  distributing  bucket 
was  a  glorious  thing. 

"  There's  just  one  thing  I  should  like  to  ask," 
I  ventured. 

The  veterans  stood  to  attention. 

"Those  men  up  there  are  working  in  a  con- 
tinuous cloud  of  coal-dust.  Is  that  at  all  injurious 
to  the  health  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  superintendent,  em- 
phatically. "  Coal-dust  is  a  very  healthy  thing. 
It  never  hurt  any  man  yet.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  get  fat  on  it." 

"  Indeed  ?    So  coal  is  fattening,  eh  ?  " 
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Certainly,"  the  other  veteran  corroborated. 
You  look  at  your  miner.  He  doesn't  lose  much 
weight." 

"Not  he!"  chimed  in  the  first.  "Coal! 
Why,  we  think  nothing  of  swallowing  coal.  It's 
meat  and  drink  is  coal.  I've  often  seen  men  spit 
coal !  Ay,  and  I've  done  it  myself — haven't  you, 
Mr. ?  " 

"  That's  true  enough." 

I  regarded  them  with  renewed  interest.  Here, 
you  will  admit,  was  a  new  light  on  coal.  These 
men,  who  had  lived  by,  and  for,  and  with  coal  all 
their  lives,  still  loved  coal. 

"  Without  the  slightest  doubt,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "  1  am  now  in  the  coal  district." 

Ill 

I  spent  the  whole  day  in  those  wonderful  docks, 
and  saw  much  that  has  no  place  in  this  particular 
chapter.  Up  early  the  next  morning,  and  away  by 
the  little  Taff  Railway  to  the  heart  of  the  collieries. 

The  colliery  for  which  I  was  making  had  been 
selected  by  those  in  authority  as  typical  and 
up-to-date.  I  travelled  through  lovely  scenery 
to  find  it,  and  alighted  at  a  small  town  composed, 
in  the  main,  of  miners'  cottages.  The  doors  stood 
open,  and  I  had  a  clear  view  of  many  front- 
parlours.  All  were  very  full  of  furniture.  The 
couch  was  a  prominent  feature,  and  so  was  the 
round  table  with  the  fancy  tablecloth.  The 
family  Bible  had  its  place  on  this  table,  flanked  by 
the  best  photographs  in  the  largest  and  most 
decorative  frames. 

The  wall-space  had  been  utilised  to  much 
advantage.  His  Majesty  the  King,  protected  by 
glass  and  surrounded  by  cork,  balanced  a  portrait 
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of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  similarly  enhanced. 
Lord  Roberts  had  his  place  in  many  homes  ;  Lord 
Kitchener  lent  a  tonic  atmosphere  to  the  daily 
proceedings  ;  Sir  Douglas  Haig  directed  a  non- 
commital  gaze  at  the  distant  horizon ;  Lord 
Jellicoe  persisted  in  his  tight-lipped  whimsicality  ; 
and  Sir  David  Beatty,  amid  the  steam  from  the 
wash-tub  in  the  back  kitchen,  pined  eternally  for 
one  good  scrap. 

The  coal-miner,  as  you  will  see,  is  a  domesti- 
cated person.  He  takes  a  pride  in  his  little  home  ; 
what  is  more,  he  makes  it  his  business  to  own  it. 
The  majority  of  miners,  I  was  told,  buy  their 
houses. 

And  so,  past  all  these  Adamless  Edens,  by  a 
pleasant  winding  avenue  to  the  general  offices  of 
the  firm.  I  sat,  somewhat  timidly,  on  a  chair  near 
the  door,  whilst  a  young  gentleman  with  not  a 
speck  of  coal  anywhere  about  him  pressed  various 
buttons  and  talked  to  various  people  about  my 
fate.  Bending  the  whole  of  my  intelligence  to  the 
task  before  me,  I  suddenly  grasped  the  fact  that 
this  young  gentleman  was  conversing  with  people 
a  thousand  feet  below  the  earth.  Here  was  a 
thing  I  had  never  seen  done  before.  It  impressed 
me.  I  cannot  say  that  it  improved  the  state  of  my 
nerves. 

"  I  take  it,"  said  he,  by  way  of  aside,  '*  that 
you  want  to  go  down  a  pit  ?  " 

"  Want "  was  not  precisely  the  word,  but  I 
meekly  bowed. 

"  Our  manager  will  be  along  directly.  He'll 
pilot  you  into  the  colliery,  and  get  hold  of  one  of 
the  engineers  to  take  you  down.  I'll  find  you 
some  overalls  and  a  cap." 

He  left  me  alone  with  my  imagination.     I  was 
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not  feeling  quite  so  well.  I  thought  of  phrases  that 
had  not  crossed  my  mind  for  years.  "  Fire-damp  " 
was  one  of  them ;  "  safety-doors  "  another  ;  "  Davy 
lamp  "  a  third. 

I  looked,  rather  pathetically,  through  the  large 
window  of  the  office.  There  was  a  mountain  in 
the  middle  distance,  with  the  sun  on  it.  Presently, 
if  the  young  gentleman  had  his  way,  I  should  be 
right  underneath  that  mountain.  I  would  far 
rather  have  pictured  myself  on  top  of  it.  If  the 
mountain  was  two  thousand  feet  high,  and  the 
shaft  a  thousand  feet  deep 

To  such  an  unpleasant  prospect  had  the  Great 
War  brought  a  peaceful  scribe. 

The  young  gentleman  returned.  He  was  quite 
calm  and  cheerful.  He,  evident^,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  going  down  the  pit.  The  moment  he  got 
rid  of  me,  he  would,  without  a  doubt,  go  to  his 
lunch.  The  sunshine  and  the  fresh  air  were 
good  enough  for  him. 

He  handed  me  a  brown  garment  all  made  in 
one  piece.  These  were  the  famous  overalls.  He 
also  handed  me  a  cap,  many  sizes  too  large. 
Besides,  it  had  been  going  down  coal-mines  for 
years.  The  young  gentleman  suggested  that  I 
should  at  once  disguise  myself  in  the  cap  and  the 
overalls. 

At  this  juncture,  fortunately,  the  manager  of 
the  colliery  entered.  I  have  never  met  a  more 
obliging  man.  He  had  thought  out  the  deepest 
shaft  under  his  control,  and  made  arrangements 
for  me  to  descend  it. 

We  started  off  for  the  colliery,  I  with  my  little 
bundle  under  my  arm.  We  passed  into  a  yard, 
and  entered  another  office.  Here  I  was  escorted  to 
an  upper  room,  where  the  changing  process  was  to 
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take  place.  There  was  no  looking-glass.  Fortune 
favours  the  brave. 

I  descended  from  the  changing-room  in  my 
disguise.  To  my  relief,  nobody  seemed  amused. 
They  were  evidently  accustomed  to  strange  sights. 

The  manager  led  me  next  to  a  large  room  filled 
with  safety-lamps.  Here  it  was  explained  to  me 
that  each  miner  has  a  brass  disc  with  his  number 
stamped  on  it.  Before  he  descends  the  pit  in  the 
morning,  he  must  exchange  this  disc  for  a  lamp  ; 
it  can  then  be  ascertained  at  a  glance  how  many 
men  are  down  the  pit  and  their  names. 

I  inquired  whether  these  were  the  *'  Davy 
lamps  "  of  my  recollections.  They  were  not — 
somewhat  to  my  disappointment — but  a  newer 
lamp  embodying  all  the  best  features  of  the 
"  Davy  lamp."  (I  trust  this  is  not  a  libel  on  the 
*'  Davy  lamp."  I  merely  repeat  the  information 
as  it  was  given  to  me.  The  "  Davy  lamp," 
possibly,  is  still  the  best  in  the  world.) 

We  left  the  lamp-house  and  approached  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft.  This  awesome  hole,  into 
which  I  would  not  have  looked  even  had  there  been 
an  opportunity,  kept  spitting  out  tiny  trucks, 
laden  to  the  brim  with  best  Welsh  coal.  Up  came 
the  cage  with  a  bang  ;  out  came  the  truck  with  a 
bang,  and  away  it  rolled ;  down  went  the  cage 
with  a  third  bang. 

When  I  say  "  cage,"  I  am  simply  using  a  word, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  In  reality,  it  is  hardly  a  cage.  The 
bottom  is  a  steel  plate,  inches  deep  in  coal-dust ; 
the  top,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  two  or  three  steel  bars  ;  and  the  "  sides  " 
were  composed  of  a  few  more  bars.  Everybody 
has  seen  the  lifts  used  on  railway-platforms,  "  by 
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the  staff  only,"  for  conveying  heavy  luggage  to  a 
lower  level.  This  "  cage "  was  constructed  on 
much  the  same  principle,  but,  of  course,  very 
much  smaller. 

"  Is  that  the  pit  we're  going  down  ?  "  I  asked 
the  manager. 

"  That's  the  one." 

"  How  deep  is  it  ?  " 

"  About  a  thousand  feet.  We  have  deeper 
ones,  but  they're  not  so  handy." 

I  begged  him  not  to  mention  the  matter.  In 
any  case,  I  assured  myself,  this  was  not  the  cage 
in  which  we  should  descend.  This,  obviouslv, 
was  for  trucks  and  trucks  alone.  Directors, 
managers,  and  earnest  seekers  after  information 
would  certainly  make  use  of  a  closed  lift,  possibly 
lined  with  red  plush,  with  a  comfortable  seat  and 
electric  light. 

The  manager  made  a  sign  to  one  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  cage. 

"  Ready  ?  "  he  asked. 

Then  we  were  going  down  in  this  awful  thing  ! 
Memories  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  flashed  through  my 
mind.  The  Eiffel  Tower  was  a  thousand  feet 
high.  It  had  taken  about  haff-an-hour  to  ascend 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  And  I  hadn't  liked  it.  How 
long  would  it  take  to  drop  a  thousand  feet  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ? 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied. 

We  stepped  aboard. 

"  Better  hold  on  to  one  of  these  rods  over  your 
head,"  advised  the  manager.  "  Would  you  like 
to  go  down  slowly  or  quickly  ?  " 

"  Oh,  fairly  slowly,"  said  I,  in  an  offhand 
manner. 

"  Right !     Let  her  go  !  " 
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The  descent  had  begun.  To  my  surprise  and 
satisfaction,  I  did  not  mind  it  at  all.  My  pulse  was 
steady  as  a  rock.  Down  we  went,  down,  down,  down. 

And  then  a  queer  thing  happened.  Without 
any  apparent  change  of  direction,  I  felt  that  we 
were  going  up  instead  of  down  ! 

By  the  dim  light  of  the  lamps  we  carried,  I 
peered  at  the  manager. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Are  we  going  up  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  It  always  feels  like  that  until  you 
get  used  to  it." 

Down,  down,  down — which  I  could  have  sworn 
was  up,  up,  up.  Suddenly  the  sensation  of  rising 
ceased.  A  slight  bump  and  a  glare  of  electric 
lights.     We  were  at  the  bottom. 

It  was  not  an  attractive  scene — a  gloomy  tunnel 
some  eight  to  ten  feet  high  ;  a  group  of  silent,  coal- 
begrimed  men  ;  a  few  electric  bulbs  running  along 
the  roof  of  the  tunnel ;  a  row  of  little  trucks,  laden 
with  coal,  waiting  to  ascend  ;  the  apparatus  for 
working  the  cage  ;  sullen  and  uninviting  passages 
in  all  directions. 

We  stood  and  watched  for  a  moment.  Bang 
went  a  truck  into  the  cage  ;  crash  went  a  lever  ; 
up  went  the  cage  like  lightning.  The  men  in 
charge  neither  spoke  nor  smiled.  They  were 
feeding  the  ships  of  the  Allies,  the  munition  works 
of  the  Allies,  the  people  of  the  Allies.  It  was  not 
a  pretty  job,  or  a  pleasant  job,  or  a  glorious  job, 
or  an  exciting  job.  But  it  was  their  job.  It  was 
a  job  which  men  must  do  if  the  war  was  to  be  won. 
It  was  a  job  that  men  must  do  if  millions  of  people 
were  not  to  perish  of  starvation  and  worse. 

So  they  were  doing  it. 

We  moved  off. 
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IV 

I  have  said  that  the  tunnel  was  eight  to  ten 
feet  in  height,  and  lighted  with  electricity.  This, 
to  be  quite  candid,  was  just  what  I  had  expected. 
But  I  soon  discovered  that  such  delightful  con- 
ditions existed  only  near  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 
We  turned  a  corner,  and  the  tunnel  became  lower 
and  narrower.  We  turned  another  corner,  and  I 
had  to  stoop  to  avoid  contact  with  the  telephone- 
wires  and  portions  of  the  roof.  The  friendly 
gleam  of  the  electric-bulbs  vanished.  We  could 
not  even  hear  that  cheerful  crash  and  bang  of  the 
cage.  The  tunnel  narrowed,  moreover,  until  there 
was  only  just  room  for  the  trains  of  trucks  to 
rumble  by  in  the  darkness.  I  realised  now  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  little  lamps  we  carried. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  lives  depended 
on  them,  for  we  were  constantly  stepping  aside 
into  "  man-holes  "  to  avoid  being  run  down  by 
the  insensate  trucks. 

You  cannot  argue  with  these  trucks.  They 
take  no  heed  of  staggering  and  stumbling  and 
perspiring  seekers  after  truth.  Whether  rolling 
down  a  self-acting  incline,  or  being  hauled  up  by  a 
distant  winding-engine,  they  must  proceed  on 
their  appointed  journey  until  they  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  Yours  to  make  way  for  them  as 
politely  and  speedily  as  lies  in  your  power.  Some- 
times they  are  horse-drawn — the  "  pit-pony," 
by  the  way,  is  a  horse  of  considerable  size — and 
then  you  find  yourseK  squeezing  between  a  rugged 
wall  of  coal  and  the  warm,  steaming,  and  only  just 
perceptible  body  of  a  quite  strange  horse. 

A  word  as  to  these  horses.     There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  sentimentalising  over  them.     They 
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are  indispensable  to  coal-mining,  and  coal  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  human  race.  But  when  you 
look,  as  I  did,  into  their  stables  at  the  bottom  of  a 
thousand-foot  shaft,  when  you  are  told  that  they 
descend  the  pit  at  the  age  of  three  years,  never 
thereafter  to  see  the  light  of  day  until  the  working 
years  of  their  honest  lives  are  done,  you  may 
perhaps  feel  that  some  small  spark  of  gratitude  is 
due  to  such  patient  creatures,  and  your  reverence 
for  the  black  stuff  that  burns  in  your  grate  may  be 
thereby  so  much  enhanced. 

The  manager,  preceding  me  with  words  of 
caution  and  encouragement,  suddenly  met  a 
friend.  How  he  found  him  I  cannot  pretend  to 
understand.  I  had  seen  nothing  but  the  metals 
immediately  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  black  walls 
immediately  around  us.  I  should  not  have  known 
that  another  human  being  was  within  miles  of  us 
had  not  the  manager  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  the 
low  tone  that  every  one  uses  in  that  Place  of 
Silence,  "  Ah  !     Here  is  Mr.  Davis  !  " 

I  was  duly  introduced,  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  to  Mr.  Davis,  the  managing-engineer.  I 
could  not  distinguish  the  features  of  Mr.  Davis, 
but  each  groped  for  the  other's  hand  and  found  it. 
(On  coming  to  the  surface,  an  hour  or  two  later, 
I  discovered  that  Mr.  Davis  was  a  shortish,  wiry, 
elderly  man,  clad  in  thick  boots,  stockings,  tight 
knicker-bockers,  a  little  jacket,  and  a  skull-cap. 
He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  not  less  than  forty-five  of  those 
sixty  years  have  been  spent  in  that  very  mine.) 

Mr.  Davis,  who  now  assumed  the  lead,  the 
manager  bringing  up  the  rear,  had  the  advantage 
of  me  when  it  came  to  dodging  trains  of  coal  and 
semi-invisible   horses.     He    also   conversed   with 
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various  people  that  I  never  even  saw.  He  was 
as  much  at  home  m  that  mine  as  you  are  in  your 
own  house.  He  was  quiet,  as  we  all  were,  but 
very  cheerful.  He  had  his  definite  opinions  on  the 
War,  the  labour  question,  and  the  conditions  of 
life  in  a  coal-mine,  and  he  passed  them  on  to  me, 
very  courteously,  whenever  we  were  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  man-hole. 

Mr.  Davis  was  enthusiastic  over  the  advantages 
of  living  below  the  earth. 

' '  The  men  like  it , "  he  assured  me.  ' '  They  earn 
good  money,  and  they  work  in  an  atmosphere  of 
which  the  temperature  never  varies." 

"  Never  varies  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  No  matter  what  the  weather 
may  be  on  top,  directly  they  get  down  here  they 
find  themselves  in  a  fixed  temperature — w^arm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer.  No  working  in  the 
wet.  No  working  in  the  glare  of  the  sun.  Oh, 
it's  a  healthv  enough  life  if  onlv  a  man  takes  care 
of  himseK  in  his  spare  time.  I've  had  forty-five 
years  of  it,  and  look  at  me  !  " 

That  being  impossible,  I  had  to  take  Mr.  Davis's 
word  for  it.  But,  when  I  saw  him  in  the  light  of 
day,  I  readily  agreed  that  five-and-forty  j^ears  of 
coal-mining  had  not  dimmed  his  e^^e  or,  apparently, 
impaired  his  natural  strength.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  thought. 

"  Are  we,"  I  asked,  "  going  right  to  where  the 
men  are  actually  getting  the  coal  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Davis  and  the  manager 
in  a  breath.     "  You  must  see  the  coal-face." 

On  we  went.  Now  and  again  the  rushing 
noise  of  an  air-current  took  one  by  surprise,  but 
the  rest  was  silence.  I  have  never  experienced 
such  utter  and  complete  silence.     When  Mr.  Davis 
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called  along  the  tunnel  to  know  whether  it  would 
be  safe  for  us  to  proceed,  there  was  something 
almost  sickly  in  the  deadening  power  of  all  this 
weight  of  coal  and  granite  and  earth  on  the  human 
voice.  And  the  answering  voice  did  not  ring,  as 
one  might  have  expected ;  it  wailed — a  tiny, 
feeble  reply.  The  stifling  silence  was  infinitely 
more  depressing  than  the  dense  blackness.  One 
is  more  or  less  accustomed,  after  all,  to  darkness  ; 
one  is  not  accustomed  to  a  silence  that  almost 
forbids  human  articulation. 

And  so  we  staggered  on,  and  the  atmosphere 
grew  distinctly  warmer.  I  had  been  conscious, 
for  some  time,  of  an  unpleasant  "  stickiness  "  ; 
now  I  began  to  melt.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  temperature  of  a  coal-mine,  so 
that  I  must  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate.  Yet 
the  truth  must  be  told.  Although  I  had  removed 
my  khaki  tunic  before  donning  the  overalls,  as 
we  neared  the  coal-face — ^that  is,  the  extreme  end 
of  the  "  road,"  where  the  miners  were  actually 
prising  the  coal  from  its  long  resting-place — I  was 
streaming  with  perspiration.  We  had  walked  a 
long  way,  of  course,  and  under  conditions  of  a 
severe  nature — I  had  scarcely  straightened  my 
back,  being  well  over  six  feet  in  height,  since  we 
left  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  Still,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  atmosphere  would  be 
denser  when  a  current  of  air  was  no  longei  possible. 

Another  surprise  awaited  me  at  the  coal-face. 
I  had  expected  to  find  a  considerable  number  of 
men,  hewing  and  hacking  with  picks  for  all  they 
were  worth.  Au  contraire,  I  found  but  two  or 
three  men,  and  learnt  that  the  coal  is  loosened 
by  a  mechanical  contrivance  before  the  pick  is 
applied. 
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The  manager  called  my  attention  to  a  number 
scrawled  in  chalk  on  the  side  of  a  truck  that  had 
just  been  filled.  I  think  the  number  was  thirteen. 
There  were  also  some  initials  appended  to  the 
number. 

"  That  tells  us,"  he  explained,  "  how  many 
trucks  this  man  fills  in  the  week.  He  puts  his 
number  on  each  truck,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
he  is  paid  by  the  truck." 

"  And  what  is  there,"  said  I,  having  an  un- 
comfortabh^  suspicious  mind,  "  to  prevent  another 
man,  as  the  truck  passes  him,  wiping  out  these 
initials  and  substituting  his  own  ?  " 

The  miner  grinned,  and  I  saw  that  I  had 
touched  on  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  otherwise 
excellent  system. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  manager,  "  except  that 
the  culprit,  if  caught,  as  he  certainly  would  be 
caught,  is  asking  for  a  couple  of  months  in  gaol." 

"  And  serve  him  jolly  well  right,"  I  com- 
mented, my  blood  getting  even  warmer  as  I 
thought  of  the  meanness  of  the  thing. 

I  picked  up  a  small  piece  of  coal  as  a  souvenir, 
and  slipped  it  into  the  pocket  of  my  overalls. 
It  is  not  often  that  one  gets  coal  for  nothing. 
Mr.  Davis,  observing  the  act,  was  moved  to 
something  like  indignation. 

"  No,  no  !  "  he  said.  "  That  won't  do.  You 
must  cut  it  yourself." 

He  handed  me  a  pick,  and  I  did  a  little  mining 
on  my  own  account.  We  then  turned  and  made 
our  painful  way  back  to  the  shaft. 

Hising  to  the  surface  was  even  less  pleasant, 
in  itself,  than  the  descent.  Whether  our  pace  was 
greater  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  felt  a  rush  of  coal-dust 
that  penetrated  one's  eyes,  nose,  and  ears,  and 
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was  not  removable  in  its  entirety  for  quite  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Before  returning  our  lamps  to  the  shed,  we 
watched  the  process  of  screening,  which  means 
passing  the  coal  through  screens,  or  sieves,  in 
order  to  sort  it  into  various  sizes.  It  is  then 
cleaned  and  sorted  by  hand  for  quality.  The  men 
who  do  this  work — surface  men — are  paid  by  the 
day,  and  earn  considerably  less,  as  is  only  fair, 
than  the  men  who  go  down  the  pit.  The  earnings 
of  the  latter  are  handsome.  An  energetic  man 
can  make  thirty  shillings  in  his  day  of  eight  hours. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  for  these 
eight  hours  he  remains  under  the  ground,  descend- 
ing at  seven  o'clock  and  coming  up  at  three  or 
four  o'clock.  My  own  opinion  on  the  earnings 
of  coal-miners,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  this  :  what- 
ever the  sum  due  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
they  have  earned  it.  If  I  had  to  choose  between 
spending  my  day  in  a  submarine,  an  aeroplane, 
or  a  coal-mine,  either  the  first  or  the  second  would 
seem  like  heaven  compared  with  the  third.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  the  miner  who  wantonly  goes  on 
strike  when  the  welfare  and  safety  of  his  country 
are  at  stake,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  condemning 
the  whole  class  out  of  hand.  Your  good  and 
steady  miner — and  there  are  thousands  of  such — 
is  a  fine  fellow,  and  worthy  of  all  honour  for  sticking 
to  a  dangerous  and  singularly  unpleasant  job. 

We  parted  from  Mr.  Davis,  after  I  had  taken 
his  photograph,  and  the  manager  then  showed  me 
the  up-to-date  appliances  for  saving  life  in  case 
of  accident.  Motor-ambulances,  fitted  with  every 
medical  requirement,  stand  ready  for  use  at  a 
moment's  notice.  There  is  a  school  of  instruction, 
moreover,  and  the  miners  are  drilled  in  the  use  of 
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the  gas-mask.  This  is  an  elaborate  affair,  closely 
resembling  a  diver's  helmet.  It  is  stored  with 
oxygen,  and  the  men  are  trained  in  its  use  by 
means  of  a  chamber  fitted  to  resemble  the  interior 
of  a  mine  after  an  explosion  or  a  subsidence  has 
taken  place. 

Wearing  these  helmets,  they  enter  the  chamber, 
which  is  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  gas.  They 
crawl  over  boulders,  and  through  tiny  apertures, 
and  bring  out  a  comrade  supposedly  helpless.  In 
case  a  man  should  be  actually  overcome  by  the 
fumes,  all  the  doors  of  the  instruction-chamber 
open  outwards. 

The  lesson  concluded,  they  pass  into  a  spacious 
bathroom  and  can  revel  in  the  luxury  of  a  warm 
bath  or  a  shower.  And  so  back  to  their  homes, 
and  their  wives,  and  their  children,  and  their  dogs, 
and  their  pictures  of  the  heroes  they  love  to 
honour.  A  few  hours  of  idleness,  a  few  hours  of 
sleep,  and  back  once  again,  in  the  raw  chill  of  the 
early  morning,  to  their  labours  in  the  gloomy 
belly  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

To   THE   East — Deep-Sea  Fishermen — Adven- 
tures WITH  Mines  and  Submarines 


I  AM  going  to  begin  this  chapter  with  a  frank 
platitude.  I  am  going  to  sa}^  that  the  deep- 
sea  fisherman  has  played  a  very  remarkable  part 
in  this  war.  That,  in  common  with  most  plati- 
tudes, sounds  dull :  it  is  now  my  business  to 
make  it  interesting. 

Personally,  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of 
fish.  I  am  still  less  fond  of  maps,  yet  the  most 
interesting  map  I  have  seen  for  many  months 
— always  excepting  the  new  and  glorious  war 
map  of  the  western  front — ^was  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  a  little  office  on  the  quay  of  a  certain 
East  Coast  fishing  centre.  It  was  a  startling 
map.  For  the  moment  it  made  one  feel  rather 
giddy.  It  had  a  topsy-turvy  effect,  for  our 
solid  England  had  suddenly  turned  to  water, 
and  the  North  Sea  had  turned  to  land.  England, 
you  will  understand,  was  a  mere  waste  in  this 
map  ;  whilst  the  North  Sea  was  a  densely  popu- 
lated area,  crowded  with  the  names  of  places 
of  which  you  and  I  have  never  heard  in  our 
lives.     It  was  a  map,  in  short,  of  the  ocean  bed. 

Your  deep-sea  fisherman,  I  learnt  for  the 
first  time,  knows  his  ocean  bed  as  completely 
as  a  taxi-driver  worthy  of  his  fare  knows  his 
London.     Here    is    a    bafiling,    an    astounding 
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thought  for  the  mere  fish -consuming  landsman  ! 
Confess  the  truth — what  is  your  idea  of  the 
method  of  procuring  fish  from  the  deep  sea  ? 
You  have  often  watched  a  fleet  of  fishing  vessels 
set  out  to  sea  in  the  evening  hour.  The  boats 
rattle  over  the  pebbles,  the  nets  are  stowed 
away,  the  little  craft  is  pushed  into  the  water. 
The  fishermen  in  their  blue  jerseys  and  big  boots 
scramble  aboard,  the  sail  is  hoisted,  women  and 
children  wave  their  hands,  and  the  fishing  fleet 
has  put  to  sea.  The  sun  goes  to  bed,  the  shadows 
of  night  come  stealing  over  the  grey  waters, 
and  at  last,  tired  of  watching  the  ever-receding 
specks,  you  return  to  a  lighted  room  and  cheerful 
company. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  you  hear 
the  fishermen  returning.  They  make  a  great 
noise  about  it,  and  you  are  inclined  to  anathema- 
tise them  for  breaking  in  upon  your  slumbers. 
And  then,  later,  you  go  down  to  the  beach,  and 
you  hear  that  they  have  made  a  satisfactory 
catch.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  our  interest,  for  the  rest,  is  con- 
fined to  the  possibility  of  securing  a  little  fresh 
fish  before  the  boxes  are  fastened  down,  and  the 
catch  is  despatched  to  London  or  elsewhere. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  very  romantic  in 
all  that,  though  the  romance  was  always  present 
for  those  who  have  the  romantic  instinct.  But 
now  consider  the  situation  when  the  Great  War 
broke  out.  The  Grand  Fleet  is  the  pride  of  the 
Empire ;  the  Grand  Fleet  saved  the  Empire. 
The  Grand  Fleet  is  the  rock  around  which  the 
terrific  billows  of  the  War  have  surged.  But 
the  Grand  Fleet  in  time  of  war  must  have  feelers. 
It  is  a  noble  and  inspiring  thing  to  talk  of  the 
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Grand  Fleet  "  sweeping  the  oceans  of  the  world." 
If  the  Grand  Fleet  in  all  its  simple  majesty  had 
started  to  sail  proudly  from  end  to  end  and  from 
side  to  side  of  the  North  Sea  at  the  outbreak 
of  war,  you  and  I  would  now  be  carting  bricks 
or  washing  socks  for  the  conquering  Hun. 

The  Grand  Fleet,  you  see,  had  first  of  all  to 
put  forth  its  antennae f  just  as  the  pugnacious 
insect  must  feel  for  his  enemy  before  he  joins 
combat.  But  the  North  Sea,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  is  a  very  large  area,  and  the 
Grand  Fleet  required  an  enormous  number  of 
antennce  to  feel  for  the  mines — or,  in  Naval 
language,  "eggs" — ^which  the  industrious  Hun 
had  been  for  some  time  laying  broadcast. 

How  was  the  Grand  Fleet  to  provide  itself 
with  all  these  indispensable  antennce  ?  The 
matter  was  simple.  An  order  was  circulated 
among  the  deep-sea  fishermen  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  deep-sea  fishermen  calmly  and  without 
question  shoved  off  in  their  little  unprotected 
boats,  and  proceeded  to  make  the  North  Sea 
nice  and  tidy  for  the  Grand  Fleet. 

To  say  that  this  was  a  perilous  job  would 
be  to  stretch  your  indulgence  for  platitudes  too 
far.  The  fishermen,  bear  in  mind,  were  en- 
tirely unarmed ;  they  had  not  so  much  as  a 
toy  pistol  aboard.  They  had  their  boats  and 
their  knowledge  and  their  skill  and  their  superb 
courage :  beyond  these,  nothing.  They  knew 
the  mines  were  there  ;  they  knew  the  submarines 
were  there ;  they  knew  that  the  mines  must  be 
swept  up  and  the  submarines  swept  down  before 
the  Grand  Fleet  could  patrol  the  North  Sea  with 
comparative  immunity.  They  did  not  pretend  to 
like  the  job  any  more  than  our  peaceable  young 
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fellows  like  going  over  the  top,  but  the  job  had 
to  be  done ;  it  was  imperative  that  the  job 
should  be  done ;  and  so  the  deep-sea  fishermen, 
without  more  ado,  went  and  did  it.  Naturally, 
there  were  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
galore. 

There  is  a  perfectly  true  story  of  an  unarmed 
drifter  that  chased  a  submarine.  This  peaceful 
boat,  built  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  to  catch 
fish,  which  had  never  embarked  in  the  whole 
course  of  its  existence  upon  any  enterprise  more 
bellicose  than  a  fight  with  the  elements,  posi- 
tively chased  and  put  to  flight  one  of  those  little 
pocket  hells  which  were  to  have  served  the 
German  turn  so  well  and  yet,  by  a  strange  irony, 
have  proved  their  undoing.  The  skipper,  on  his 
return  to  harbour,  was  asked  as  to  his  imperti- 
nence— 

"  What  in  the  world  made  you  go  and  chase 
one  of  them  submarines  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  skipper,  "  the  last  time 
I  was  out,  one  of  the  blighters  chased  me,  and 
so  I  reckoned  I'd  try  the  other  way  about." 

There  was  another  skipper  who  confessed, 
when  the  war  started,  to  a  certain  timidity  on 
the  subject  of  mines.  He  didn't  like  mines. 
He  hated  the  very  idea  of  mines.  A  mine,  he 
understood,  was  a  nasty  thing  full  of  wires  and 
explosives,  and  had  little  buttons  all  over  it, 
which,  if  you  came  into  collision  with  the  mine, 
you  pressed.  And  then  the  bell  rang,  and  both 
you  and  your  crew  and  the  little  boat  went  to 
glory.  That  w^as  the  finish  of  you.  You  hadn't 
the  chance  of  a  dogfish.  And  there  were  thou- 
sands of  these  mines  floating  about,  and  the 
skipper  wasn't  ready  for  glory.     He  had  a  wife, 
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and  a  family,  and  a  house  that  he  had  purchased 
out  of  his  laborious  savings,  and  there  were  a 
few  years  of  easy  living  ashore  to  come  to  him 
before  he  went  to  glory. 

He  was  wont  to  think  of  all  these  things  as 
he  prowled  about  in  the  darkness  of  the  North 
Sea,  and  the  more  he  thought,  the  more  his 
little  nerves  got  to  work,  until  at  last  it  happened 
that  he  found  a  mine. 

The  deep-sea  fisherman  in  those  days  was 
not  so  skilful  in  his  treatment  of  mines  as  ex- 
perience has  since  made  him.  This  particular 
skipper  did  his  best  with  the  mine.  He  handled 
it  with  due  reverence.  But,  for  all  his  caution, 
somebody  or  something  touched  the  button,  and 
the  mine  exploded. 

He  was  not  killed,  for  the  mine  exploded 
outwards  ;  but  the  incident  had  a  curious  effect 
on  his  nerves.  It  cured  him  of  worrying  about 
mines.  He  even  developed  a  hankering  for 
mines.  He  wanted  to  come  into  touch — not  too 
close  a  touch — ^with  a  large  number  of  mines, 
and  so  he  offered  himself  to  the  Navy. 

"  That's  a  curious  thing,"  he  was  told ; 
"  here  are  you  always  grousing  about  the  danger 
of  mines,  and,  no  sooner  do  you  get  within  an 
ace  of  being  blown  to  pieces  by  a  mine,  than 
you  want  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  war  on  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  jobs  that  the  Navy  has 
got  to  offer." 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  skipper.  "  I've 
taken  the  measure  of  those  mines,  and  there's 
nothing  much  to  'em.     Put  me  on  a  patrol." 

And  he  has  been  on  a  patrol  ever  since.  That's 
the  awlrward  kind  of  Britisher  with  whom  the 
Hun  carelessly  forgot  to  reckon. 
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Another  little  story.  Whilst  I  was  studying 
the  topsy-turvy  map  in  the  little  office,  a  small 
boy  appeared  in  the  open  doorway. 

"  Well,"  said  the  officer  on  duty,  "  what  do 
you  want  ?  You  belong  to  the  Pretty  Jane, 
don't  you  ?  " 

I  did,"  said  the  small  boy. 

"  And  why  don't  you  now  ?  " 


(( 


"  'Tain't  good  enough." 

C4      "   "  '  ' 


Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  And  what's  your 
idea  ?     What's  the  matter  with  the  Pretty  Jane  ?  " 

"  She  ain't  got  no  gun.  I  want  to  go  on  a 
ship  with  a  gun." 

"  All  right,  stand  by.  I'll  see  if  I  can  fix 
it  for  you." 

The  small  boy  beamed  with  delight ;  evidently, 
this  was  a  much  better  game  than  marbles. 

II 

You  will  probably  remember  the  story,  which 
happens  to  be  official,  of  the  submarine  that 
captured  seven  British  fishermen,  and  the  clever 
thing — ^for  the  Hun,  we  are  told,  is  the  cleverest 
person  alive — ^that  the  Commander  of  the  sub- 
marine did  with  them. 

He  lined  them  up  on  the  deck  of  the  sub- 
marine, and  then  went  below  with  all  the  members 
of  his  crew.  The  submarine  submerged,  and 
three  men  out  of  the  seven  were  drowned  in 
cold  blood. 

This  little  incident,  although  the  Hun  Com- 
mander would  probably  be  amazed  to  hear  it, 
did  not  pay.  Your  deep-sea  fisherman  is  not 
an  emotional  man,  but  it  is  possible  to  stir  his 
phlegm,  and  the  Hun  Commander  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  stirring  it.     A  bitter  thrill  ran  through 
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the  fishing  community  when  the  news  came  to 
hand.  They  swore  revenge,  and  they  have  since 
taken  their  revenge  in  full. 

One  skipper  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
a  brief  conversation  was  merely  typical  of  his 
mates.  He  went  to  the  authorities  and  asked 
for  a  gun  and  a  naval  crew.  He  got  it.  He 
then  dressed  his  boat  in  particularly  peaceful 
attire,  and  went  to  sea.  The  crew  shot  their 
nets  for  the  fish.  Before  very  long  a  brave 
German  submarine  came  within  hailing  distance, 
and  demanded  surrender  in  the  usual  manner. 
Unfortunately,  a  gun  went  off  on  board  the 
trawler,  and  the  submarine  took  fright. 

*'  But  I  got  'er,"  said  the  skipper,  who  was 
waiting  for  a  local  train,  with  a  basket  of 
groceries  on  his  arm.  "  She  dived,  but  we  got 
three  in  on  her  tail,  and  that  settled  her  business. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  prove  it,  but  they 
fished  out  all  the  evidence  they  wanted  after  a 
bit,  and  then  there  was  some  medals  given  out. 
I  wasn't  after  a  medal.  I  wanted  to  score  a 
notch  just  in  return  for  those  chaps  they  drowned 
in  cold  blood.  I  knew  1  could  do  it  if  they  gave 
me  a  gun  and  the  men,  and  I  done  it,  and  that's 
all  there  is  to  it.  Here's  my  train,  and  I  must 
get  home  with  the  marketing,  or  else  there'll  be 
trouble  with  my  old  woman." 

Can  you  wonder  that  the  deep-sea  fishermen, 
especially  those  who  have  their  business  off  the 
East  Coast,  are  proud  of  the  part  they  have 
played  in  the  war  ?  One  master-owner  put  their 
record  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism  :   here  it  is — 

The  Navy  saved  Europe ; 

The  Fishing  Fleet  saved  the  Navy ;  therefore, 

The  Fishing  Fleet  saved  Europe. 
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It  is  a  splendid  claim,  and  I,  for  one,  have  not 
the  remotest  intention  of  disputing  it. 

Ill 

So  much  for  the  deep-sea  fisherman  as  a 
fighter.  He  would  have  liked,  no  doubt,  to  fight 
all  through  the  war,  but  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  had  to  be  fed ;  and  fish,  as  you  know, 
became  a  more  and  more  important  commodity. 

As  I  write,  deep-sea  fishing  is  going  forward 
just  as  regularly,  if  not  quite  in  the  same  way, 
as  in  the  days  of  peace. 

Come  with  me  to  Lowestoft,  and  see  the  fleet 
of  sailing  trawlers  put  to  sea. 

There  is  no  excitement  here ;  no  hurry ; 
nothing  sensational.  The  boats  lie  placidly 
alongside  the  quays,  and  the  fishermen  are  placidly 
preparing  the  tackle.  They  will  be  away  from 
the  harbour  for  five  days  and  five  nights  ;  they 
will  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  prowling  and  ruthless 
Hun  ;  they  ma}^  be  drowned,  or  they  may  be 
shot,  or  they  may  be  taken  captive  and  landed 
at  an  enemy  port.  The  stranger  naturally  thinks 
of  all  these  things  as  he  watches  them  making 
their  quiet  preparations ;  the  fishermen  themselves 
— at  any  rate  to  all  appearances — are  entirely 
unmoved. 

And  what  of  their  women-folk  ?  They  know 
well  enough  the  risks  run  by  these  men  every 
time  they  go  to  sea.  Do  they  bid  them  a  har- 
rowing farewell,  or  have  they  become  inured  to 
the  constant  partings  ?  Well,  they  are  not  on 
the  quay.  As  the  Httle  trawler — ^for  the  trawlers 
of  Lowestoft  are  small  enough  as  compared  with 
their  steamer  brethren  higher  up  the  coast — 
slips  gracefully  through  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
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and  makes  for  the  appointed  rendezvous,  there 
is  no  cheering,  no  waving  of  hands  or  hand- 
kerchiefs, not  a  trace  of  the  emotional  excitement 
that  you  may  witness  any  evening  of  your  life 
when  the  leave  train  glides  out  of  Victoria 
Station.  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  suppose,  that 
the  fishermen  take  equal  risks  with  the  soldiers 
in  the  trenches,  but  the  sea  has  always  its  perils, 
and  what  is  the  good  of  making  a  fuss  about  a 
submarine  or  two  ? 

The  stranger,  then,  strolling  round  the  quays 
of  Lowestoft,  would  hardly  know  that  such  a 
thing  as  the  greatest  war  of  all  times  was  in 
progress.  But,  presently,  if  he  happened  to  be 
observant,  he  would  come  across  one  trawler 
different  from  the  rest.  He  would  notice  that  it 
was  larger,  that  it  was  propelled  by  steam,  and 
that  it  carried  fore  and  aft  a  neat  little  gun  or 
so  which  looked  rather  like  good-sized  telescopes. 

I  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with  the  young 
skipper  of  one  of  these  armed  trawlers.  On  him 
depends  the  safety  of  the  entire  convoy.  For 
five  days  and  five  nights  he  must  shepherd  his 
little  flock  of  vessels  ;  he  must  see  to  it,  or  do 
his  best  to  see  to  it,  that  one  sheep,  more  venture- 
some than  the  rest,  does  not  venture  too  far 
from  the  flock.  This,  in  itseK,  is  no  easy  task, 
for  your  fisherman  born  and  bred  will  take  any 
risks,  even  the  risk  of  a  submarine,  in  the  hope 
of  a  really  fine  catch.  When,  nowadays,  you 
hear  or  read  of  a  trawler  falling  victim  to  a 
German  submarine,  you  may  be  practically 
certain  that  this  was  one  of  the  sheep  who  evaded 
the  eye  of  the  young  shepherd  on  the  steam 
trawler,  and  sought  at  imminent  risk  a  richer 
harvest  than  his  fellows. 
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Arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  the  convoy  pro- 
ceeds to  some  particular  bank  which  has  been 
selected  and  approved  by  His  Majesty's  Navy. 
It  does  not  wander  about  the  North  Sea  and 
decide  for  itseh  which  bank  will  yield  the  finest 
catch.  When  your  fishmonger  tells  you  that 
there  are  no  herrings  to-day,  and  that  there 
have  been  no  herrings  for  a  week  past,  do  not 
be  too  quick  to  write  him  down  in  your  mind  a 
lying  knave.  He  is  probably  speaking  the  truth. 
The  North  Sea,  it  is  true,  is  well  stocked  with 
herrings,  and  the  fishermen  are  only  too  willing 
to  get  them  for  you  ;  but  there  are  other  con- 
siderations to  be  observed  in  wartime.  The 
Royal  Navy  quite  appreciates  the  anxiety  of  the 
housewife  on  the  subject  of  herrings,  but  it 
cherishes  a  little  anxiety  on  its  own  account  on 
the  question  of  mines,  and  submarines,  and 
other  devices  for  keeping  the  Hun  in  subjection. 
The  convoy  of  trawlers,  therefore,  must  go  where 
it  is  told,  and  must  catch  what  it  can  in  that 
precise  locality. 

It  may  be  a  relief  to  the  housewife  to  learn  that 
I  happened  to  see,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit, 
the  largest  catch  of  fish  that  had  been  netted  since 
the  first  day  of  the  war.  What  becomes  of  all 
this  fish  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  ascertain,  but  that  fish  is  being  procured 
in  very  great  abundance  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  The  young  skipper  of  the  steam  trawler 
showed  me  with  pride  a  piece  of  twisted  metal ; 
this  was  a  portion  of  his  gear,  and  it  had  become 
twisted  from  the  sheer  weight  of  fish  taken  in  one 
haul  by  the  trawling  net.  So  big,  at  times,  are 
the  catches  that  they  actually  stop  the  way  on  the 
ship. 
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*'  What  happens,"  you  will  ask,  "  when  a  sub- 
marine comes  on  the  scene  ?  " 

Roughly,  this  is  the  order  of  events.  The 
skipper  of  the  armed  trawler  receives  a  warning 
by  wireless.  He  is  ordered  to  make  his  way  back 
to  port  forthwith,  or  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  the  nearest  British  destroyer.  He  at  once 
gathers  his  little  flock  around  him.  If  it  is  day- 
light, one  or  more  members  of  the  flock  may  be 
sunk  out  of  hand  by  gunfire,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  must  then  do  his  best  to  rescue  the  crews. 
If  the  attack  comes  by  night,  which  is  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  he  must  wait  until  morning 
before  he  can  pick  up  the  survivors.  In  any  case, 
there  is  no  flurry,  no  commotion.  The  deep-sea 
fisherman,  quite  literally,  is  afraid  of  nothing. 
He  has  even  been  known  to  shoot  his  nets  for  a 
further  catch  whilst  some  of  his  comrades  were 
replying  by  gunfire  to  the  shots  of  the  submarine. 
From  the  Hun's  point  of  view,  as  I  have  said,  the 
North  Sea  fisherman  is  a  hopeless  fellow. 

Occasionally,  however,  he  is  forced  to  surrender, 
and  then  the  submarine  Commander  will  send  a 
party  on  board  to  search  the  trawler.  The  first 
object  of  this  search  has  varied  in  an  interesting 
way  as  the  war  has  progressed.  In  the  very 
early  days,  the  search  party  were  anxious  about 
the  trawler's  papers  ;  a  little  later  they  were  more 
interested  in  any  brass  they  were  able  to  collect ; 
a  further  stage,  and  clothes  appeared  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  ;  to-day — and  this  is  of  the  highest 
significance — ^the  search-party  make  a  bee  line 
for  the  fisherman's  food. 

There  are  plenty  of  stories,  as  you  easily  under- 
stand, of  the  escapes  and  privations  of  fishermen 
whose  trawlers  have  been  sunk.     One  old  fisherman 
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with  whom  I  talked  had  been  for  a  verj^  long  period 
in  an  open  boat  in  rough  weather.  Some  of  his 
mates  had  perished  from  exposure,  and  to  what  do 
you  suppose  he  owed  his  own  life  ?  To  his  habit 
of  chewing  tobacco.  It  was  not  the  tobacco  itself 
which  saved  him,  or  any  nutriment  that  he  derived 
therefrom,  but  he  was  told  by  the  doctor  who 
attended  him  when  he  was  rescued  that  the  action 
of  chewing  had  kept  his  larynx  from  stiffening, 
and  this  had  saved  his  life.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  the  medical  aspect  of  the  matter,  but 
the  point  may  be  of  interest. 

Another  typical  skipper  talked  to  me  on  the 
fruitful  topic  of  mines.  On  one  occasion,  when 
he  caught  a  mine  in  his  net,  he  had  a  naval  officer 
on  board. 

"  Now,"  said  the  officer,  "  I  will  show  you  what 
to  do  when  you  catch  a  mine." 

The  crew  were  sent  forward  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  the  skipper  was  left  with  the  mine  and  the 
naval  officer.  He  admits  that  the  situation  did 
not  please  him.  He  had  a  natural  and  very 
wholesome  dread  of  a  mine  at  such  close  quarters. 
It  is  not  the  sort  of  cargo  that  a  good  fisherman 
likes  to  see  aboard  his  boat.  But  the  job  had  to 
be  done,  so  he  stood  by  and  obeyed  the  instructions 
of  the  naval  officer. 

"Now,"  he  was  told,  "when  I  do  so-and-so, 
you  must  do  so-and-so.  We  must  both  do  it 
together  or  we  all  go  heavenwards." 

The  trick  was  quickly  accomplished,  and  the 
fisherman  was  then  informed  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  kick  the  mine  about  like  a  football. 
Thus  the  men  who  dwell  around  our  coast  are 
trained  to  deal  with  the  devices  of  the  foe.  They 
are    also  trained  to   destroy    floating   mines   by 
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rifle  fire.  If  you  have  ever  examined  a  mine  you 
will  know  how  easy  it  is  to  render  them  quite 
harmless  Avith  a  well-directed  bullet.  It  has 
become  a  recognised  sport  among  the  fishermen 
of  the  North  Sea.  They  regard  it  as  excellent 
fun  to  get  within  two  hundred  yards  or  so  of  a 
mine,  and  then  pot  at  it  until  the  difference 
between  themselves  and  this  enemy  is  satisfactorily 
concluded.  They  have  even  been  known  to 
approach  so  near  as  one  hundred  yards,  but  that 
is  toying  with  the  fringes  of  a  risk. 

IV 

Having  caught  our  fish,  we  must  now  dispose 
of  it,  and  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing you  to  what  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
fish  market  in  the  world,  namely,  Grimsby. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  sketch  of  this 
kind  to  mention  all  the  places  round  our  coast 
where  the  industry  of  fishing  goes  forward.  There 
is,  for  example,  Brixham — ^the  home,  I  under- 
stand, of  trawling.  Fishing  at  Brixham  differs 
as  greatly  from  fishing  at  Lowestoft  as  the 
Lowestoft  method  varies  from  that  of  Grimsby. 
At  Brixham  the  small  fishing-boat  is  still  the 
popular  craft,  and  you  may  read  all  about  the 
Brixham  fishermen  and  their  lives  in  that  unique 
work  by  Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds,  entitled  "  The 
Poor  Man's  House."  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  you  pro- 
bably know,  has  lived  the  life  of  an  ordinary  fisher- 
man. He  writes  with  realism,  and  yet  with  poetry, 
of  their  courage,  their  endurance,  and  their  skill. 

Here  is  a  typical  passage  from  his  well-known 
book — 

"  Such  an  occurrence  makes  one  very  respectful 
towards  the  fisherman  who  single-handed  can  sail 
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his  boat  and  manage  five  mackerel  linCvS  at  once — 
one  on  the  thwart  to  lew'ard  and  one  to  wind'ard  ; 
a  bobber  on  the  mizzen  halyard,  and  two  bobbers 
on  poles  projectmg  from  the  boat.  He  must 
keep  his  hands  on  five  lines,  the  tiller  and  the 
sheet ;  his  eyes  on  the  boat's  course,  the  sea,  the 
weather,  and  the  luff  of  the  sail.  Probably  I  know 
rather  more  of  the  theory  of  sailing  than  he  does  ; 
but,  when  a  squall  blackens  the  sea  to  wind'ard, 
whilst  I  am  thinking  whether  to  run  into  the  wind 
or  ease  off  the  sheet ;  whilst  by  doing  neither  or 
both,  I  very  nearly  capsize,  or  else  stop  the  boat's 
way  and  lose  my  mackerel  leads  on  the  bottom — 
he,  almost  without  thinking,  does  precisely  what  is 
needful,  and  another  mackerel  is  hooked  long 
before  I  should  have  brought  the  boat  up  into  the 
wind  again. 

"  The  greatest  charm  of  sailing  lies  in  this  : 
that  it  is  the  art  of  making  a  boat  move  by  dodging, 
by  taking  advantage  of  a  score  of  possible  dangers. 
Except  when  running  before  the  wind,  it  is  the 
capsizing-power  of  the  wind  which  propels  the 
boat.  The  fisherman  is  an  artist  none  the  less 
because  his  skill  seems  partly  inborn  ;  because  he 
sails  his  boat  airily  and  carelessly,  yet  grimly — ^for 
the  life  and  bread  and  cheese  of  it.  The  '  poor 
fisherman  '  for  whom  appeals  to  charity  are  made, 
as  if  he  were  a  hard-working,  chance-fed,  pictur- 
esque, but  ignorant  and  helpless  creature,  is  more 
than  a  trader,  more  than  a  skilled  labourer  in  a 
factory.  To  a  peculiar  extent  he  sells  himself  as 
well  as  his  skill  and  his  goods.  He  lives  con- 
tingently on  his  own  life." 

In  a  war  where  so  many  thousands  of  square 
pegs  have  put  in  an  unconifortable  and  not  very 
profitable  time  in  so  many  thousands  of  round 
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holes,  it  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  Mr.  Stephen 
Reynolds,  by  reason  of  his  exceptional  knowledge 
and  popularity  among  the  fishermen  of  the  south, 
had  been  entrusted  with  an  important  post  of 
general  supervision  in  that  district. 

At  Lowestoft,  as  I  hope  you  have  gathered, 
the  trawlers  are  large  and  elegant  boats,  but  they 
travel  under  sail  and  not  by  steam.  At  Grimsby 
you  get  the  steam  trawler  in  all  its  majesty,  and  a 
very  large  sum  has  been  expended  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  on  the  docks,  harbour,  and 
market.  Lowestoft,  of  course,  has  its  market  just 
as  Hull,  and  Brixham,  and  other  centres  have 
theirs,  but  Grimsby  is  the  place  to  see  every  variety 
of  fish  in  the  North  Sea  exposed  along  the  quays. 

To  the  strange  eye,  the  sight  is  really  a  very 
remarkable  one.  Here  on  the  quays  are  thousands 
of  men  and  millions  of  fish  any  morning  you  like 
to  name.  The  clamour  is  tremendous,  the  voices 
of  the  auctioneers  and  the  bidders  mingle  with  the 
cries  of  the  fishermen  as  they  swing  huge  crates  of 
fish  from  the  hold  to  the  quay  ;  then  you  have  the 
din  of  hammering  as  the  crates  of  fish  are  prepared 
for  the  waiting  railway  trucks.  Down  a  long, 
overhead  slide  come  the  great  blocks  of  ice  straight 
from  the  ice-factory  hard  by.  Each  box  has  its 
complement  of  ice. 

Fish,  you  may  care  to  know,  is  divided  by  the 
trade  under  two  heads — "  good  stuff  "  and  "  rough 
stuff."  It  would  not  be  fair,  perhaps,  either  on 
the  trade  or  the  fish  to  classify  them  strictly  in  this 
place  ;  but  among  the  "  good  stuff  "  you  would 
certainly  find  my  lord  the  turbot,  whilst  the  once 
despised,  but  now  commonly  accepted,  dog-fish 
would  bring  up  the  tail,  so  to  speak,  of  the  "  rough 
stuff." 
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What  does  the  deep-sea  fisherman  earn  ?  In 
every  trade  or  profession  this  point  is  always  of 
interest.  A  large  steam  trawler  after  a  good 
week's  catch  will  bring  home  a  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  fish.  This  amount  is  divided  up  pro- 
portionately among  the  owner,  the  skipper,  and  the 
crew.  The  skipper's  share  comes  to  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  contrasted  with  which  the  salary 
of  a  judge,  a  cabinet  minister,  or  a  bishop  looks 
rather  foolish  ;  whilst  even  the  music-hall  artist 
may  begin  to  grow  envious. 

The  crew  divide  a  goodly  sum  in  fixed  pro- 
portions according  to  their  status  ;  even  a  quite 
unskilled  man,  in  these  days  of  risk  and  shortage 
of  hands,  will  take  his  seven  or  eight  pounds  for  the 
one  trip.  And  the  owner,  who  bears  all  running 
expenses,  of  course,  has  the  remainder. 

The  outstanding  figure  in  the  world  of  deep-sea 
fishing  is  the  skipper.  Not  only  must  he  handle 
his  crew  and  keep  them  steadily  to  their  work, 
but  he  must  be  prepared  to  take  on  any  job  at  a 
moment's  notice.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  crew  and  of  his  boat.  He  must  know 
the  fishing  banks  of  the  North  Sea  as  intimately 
as  the  gardener  knows  his  garden.  He  must 
understand  mines  and  rifles  and  guns.  In  dealing 
with  the  Commander  of  a  German  submarine,  he 
must  exercise  the  tact  of  an  ambassador  combined 
with  the  guile  of  a  lawyer.  Taking  all  these  essential 
qualities  into  consideration,  therefore,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  good  skipper  is  not  to  be  picked  up  at 
every  corner,  nor,  when  found,  to  be  lightly  treated. 

Many  quaint  stories  are  told,  naturally,  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  skippers.  One  official,  who  is 
credited  on  all  sides  with  a  knowledge  of  deep-sea 
fishing,  in  its  various  branches,  that  cannot  be 
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excelled,  assured  me  that  it  is  the  ambition  of  the 
skipper  of  every  deep-sea  trawler  or  drifter  to  go 
to  sea  in  his  carpet  slippers,  and  never  to  remove 
them  until  he  finds  himself  once  again  in  harbour. 
It  is  a  strange  thought,  but  it  means  that  the 
skipper  can  manage  his  craft,  direct  fishing  opera- 
tions, and  even  direct  a  running  fight  with  a  sub- 
marine from  inside  the  chart-house. 

Even  in  times  of  peace,  the  lot  of  the  skipper  is 
not  an  easy  one.  I  spent  a  morning  at  Grimsby 
with  a  man  whose  name  is  known,  not  only  to 
everybody  in  the  fishing  world,  but  to  most  of  those 
who  have  studied  or  been  brought  into  touch  with 
the  problem  of  food.  He  is  a  man  of  title,  and 
probably  a  millionaire.  He  conducted  me  round 
the  quays  and  the  markets,  and  told  me  much  more 
about  fishing  than  I  have  been  able  to  crowd  into 
this  brief  chapter.  It  was  in  the  office  of  a  well- 
known  insurance  agent,  however,  that  my  friend, 
if  I  may  call  him  so,  suddenly  brought  home  to 
me  the  realities  of  this  perilous  occupation.  He 
and  the  insurance  agent  had  been  exchanging 
reminiscences  of  various  adventures,  and,  by  way 
of  illustration,  the  famous  owner  suddenly  removed 
his  coat  and  rolled  up  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt.  A 
more  peculiar  limb  than  was  then  exposed  I  have 
never  seen.  The  elbow  appeared  to  be  somewhere 
near  the  wrist ;  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  had 
shifted  to  the  wrong  side,  and  the  limb  in  general 
was  so  extraordinarily  transformed  that  it  looked 
like  a  gnarled  bough  of  an  ancient  elm. 

"  That  is  just  a  little  souvenir,"  said  he,  "  of 
my  early  days  as  a  skipper." 

He  had  entered  upon  a  trial  of  strength  with 
the  ocean  in  a  plajrful  mood,  and  the  ocean  had 
left  upon  him  its  cheerful  mark. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

To  THE  South — ^A  Devonshire  Farm  run  by 
Women — Girls  on  Motor  Tractors 


When  I  was  in  America,  I  was  often  asked  by 
Americans  who  had  not  visited  Great  Britain, 
"  Where  do  all  the  millions  of  people  get  to  in  your 
little  country  ?  Surely  they  must  be  all  jostled 
together  !  " 

'*  On  the  contrary,"  I  would  reply,  "  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  possible  to  travel  for 
miles  and  miles  in  the  train  without  seeing  a  single 
human  being,  and  hardly  a  single  human  habi- 
tation." 

To  which  they  would  listen  with  the  utmost 
politeness  and  complete  incredulity.  Imagine 
their  astonishment,  then,  on  learning,  through 
official  sources,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  War 
we  had  raised  sufficient  food  in  these  islands  alone 
to  keep  the  entire  population  for  forty  weeks  out 
of  the  fifty-two  on  ordinary  rations  ! 

"  It  must  be  a  miracle  !  "  they  would  exclaim, 
and  a  miracle  it  is — a  miracle  of  determination, 
energy,  organisation,  pluck,  and  willing  help. 
And  it  is  a  miracle,  let  me  say  at  once,  that  could 
not  have  been  performed  without  help  from  the 
women  of  this  country.  They  realised  the  short- 
ness of  labour — indeed,  it  was  self-evident ;   they 
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came  to  the  rescue  in  their  thousands  ;  they  put 
away  their  femininities  and  donned  rough  mascu- 
line attire  ;  they  faced  all  weathers  and  all  con- 
ditions of  labour  ;  they  rose  early  and  toiled — 
really  and  truly  toiled,  for  Nature  is  terribly 
exacting — ^until  evening  ;  and  they  did  it  all,  not 
for  money,  not  for  fun,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
Cause  we  have  at  heart. 

Unless  you  go  thoroughly  into  the  question, 
it  is  impossible  to  realise  what  the  women  have 
accomplished  in  the  production  of  food.  You  see 
them  in  the  streets,  perhaps,  clad  in  rough  boots, 
breeches,  and  smocks.  They  look  very  healthy, 
and  very  picturesque,  and  you  may  be  inclined  to 
tell  yourself  that  they  are  having  a  "  lovely  picnic." 
You  may  even  imagine  that  they  walk  about  in 
the  towns  in  their  working-garb  for  the  sake  of 
"  sho wing-off."  Nothing  could  be  more  unfair. 
It  is  a  rule  of  the  Food  Production  Department  that 
all  the  workers  shall  retain  their  uniforms  even 
when  they  have  finished  work  for  the  day. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  as  the  girls  have 
to  do,  and  watch  them  being  taught  the  use  of  the 
motor-tractor.  Many  people  by  this  time  have 
seen  these  marvellous  little  machines  at  work.  I 
can  observe  one  from  my  window  as  I  write.  It 
is  going  to  and  fro  on  the  side  of  a  great  hill — a 
piece  of  land  that  was  never  under  cultivation 
iDcfore  the  war.  Perhaps  it  was  considered  too 
difficult  to  plough.  Yet  the  motor-tractor  makes 
nothing  of  it.  Two  days  ago  that  huge  space  lay 
untouched  since  the  harvest ;  to-day  the  work 
of  "  turning  it  over  "  is  nearly  complete.  And  for 
this  light,  handy,  efficient,  economical,  and  power- 
ful machine  we  have  to  thank,  I  believe,  Mr.  Ford 
of  motor-car  and  funny-story  fame.     There  may 
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be  other  types  of  motor- tractors,  but  the  "  Ford- 
son  "  was  the  type  in  which  the  girls  at  Oxted, 
in  Surrey,  were  being  instructed. 

Two  sheds  in  a  rough,  muddy,  out-of-the-world 
field — ^that  is  the  "  School  of  Instruction."  One 
shed  is  the  Lecture-Room.  It  contains  an  engine, 
about  which  the  pupils  are  grouped.  The  other 
shed  is  the  Lecturer's  Headquarters,  where  the 
examination-papers  are  set  and  marked.  Beyond 
the  sheds  is  plenty  of  stiff  and  reluctant  soil 
waiting  to  be  ploughed.  The  lady  who  drove  the 
car  which  took  me  away  from  the  school — ^she 
had  been  in  the  laundry  business  before  the  War ! — 
nodded  her  head,  with  a  pride  that  no  affectation 
of  casualness  could  conceal,  at  a  field  that 
resembled  the  side  of  a  house. 

"  Our  girls  ploughed  that,"  she  said. 

I  found,  perhaps,  sixteen  or  eighteen  pupils 
at  the  school.  Some,  the  latest  arrivals,  were 
being  taught  to  drive  the  motor  without  the 
plough  attachment.  This  is  a  fierce  and  exciting 
affair.  The  engine  roars,  and  the  great  wheels 
slither  round,  and  the  motor  twists  and  wriggles 
like  a  revolving  snake  that  has  tied  itself  in  a  knot. 
The  Lady  Superintendent,  who  had  kindly  con- 
stituted herself  my  guide,  planted  herself  firmly 
in  front  of  the  car  in  which  we  had  arrived. 

"  You  destroy  this  car  over  my  dead  body  !  " 
she  exclaimed  ;  and  the  novice  on  the  unwieldy 
motor,  weltering  in  nine  inches  of  mud,  missed  her 
by  a  couple  of  feet. 

Other  girls  were  digging  a  ditch.  That,  as  I 
remember  from  early  Volunteering  days,  is  back- 
breaking  work.  It  is  not  encouraging  work.  It 
is  not  nearly  as  pleasant  or  exciting,  for  example, 
as  riding  about  on  the  tractor.     But  it  is  work 
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they  will  have  to  know  when  they  get  to  a  farm, 
and  so  the}^  must  learn  it  at  the  school.  To  do 
them  justice,  they  went  at  it  with  a  will,  and 
laughed  at  their  very  weariness. 

As  it  happened,  a  storm  of  rain  came  on  whilst 
I  was  looking  over  the  school.  You  would  have 
expected  the  girls  to  abandon  their  tractor  and 
their  spades  and  make  for  shelter  in  one  of  the 
sheds.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  men  would  not 
have  bolted  straightway  for  the  sheds.  But  the 
girls  heeded  the  drenching  rain  scarcely  a  whit. 
They  scrambled  into  their  macintoshes,  and  just 
carried  on. 

It  was  an  illustration.  It  was  the  spirit  which, 
for  all  her  blunders,  has  saved  and  will  save  this 
odd  little  country. 

One  student  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
school.  She  had  taken  her  examination  that 
morning.  She  had  scored  80  per  cent,  in  theory, 
and  80  per  cent,  in  practice. 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  proud,"  I  remarked. 

"  I'm  not,"  was  the  answer.  "  I'm  fearfully  an- 
noyed with  myself  for  making  so  many  mistakes." 

The  Lady  Superintendent,  in  her  quick,  decisive 
way,  nodded  approval  of  the  sentiment.  She 
does  not  believe  in  turning  out  girls  with  too  high 
an  opinion  of  themselves.  Still,  I  would  like  you 
just  to  look  through  the  following  paper,  in  which 
this  student  had  obtained  80  per  cent.,  and  ask 
yourself  whether,  after  four  or  six  weeks'  training, 
you  would  guarantee  to  do  the  same — 

Examination  Questions 

1.  {a)  What  has  to  be  done  before  starting  the 
Tractor  ? 
(h)  When  starting  Tractor  ? 
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2.  Explain  Throttle  and  Spark  Levers,   and 

what  they  are  for. 

3.  Explain  the  Shunt  Valve  and  Vaporizer, 

and  what  they  are  for,  and  why  needed. 
Give  diagram. 

4.  Explain  in  detail  the  Ignition  System  short 

circuit,  and  eight  other  troubles  that 
arise  therefrom,  and  give  the  remedies  in 
full  for  each  trouble. 

5.  Give  six  other  reasons  for  engine  missing, 

and  their  respective  remedies  in  full. 

6.  Explain  the  Air  Washer  in  detail,  and  why 

it  is  needed.     Give  sketch. 

7.  How  is  the  Tractor  cooled,  and  what  is  the 

name  given  to  this  system  ?  Give  a 
diagram  of  this  circulation. 

8.  In  case  of  Back-firing,  what  are  the  causes 

and  their  remedy  ? 

9.  What  are  the  causes  for  over-heating,  and 

how  would  you  prevent  this  ? 

10.  Give  some  reasons  for  "  knocking,"  and 

how  it  is  remedied. 

11.  Explain  how  you  use  the  Gear,  Throttle, 

and  Spark  Levers  in  conjunction  with 
one  another  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 

{a)  Going  up  or  down  hill. 

(6)  When  getting  out  of  a  hole. 

(c)  When  ploughing  on  level  ground. 

12.  When  the  Tractor  has  no  power,  what  are 

the  various  causes  and  their  remedies  ? 

13.  Explain  in  detail  the  principles  of  :  Engine, 

Clutch,  Valves,  Valve  Springs,  Pistons 
and    Rings,    Flywheel,    Camshaft    and 
Cams,  Crankshaft  and  Timing  Wheels. 
Give  diagrams. 
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14.  What    attention    does    the    Tractor    and 

Plough  need  during  the  day,  and  why  ? 

15.  When  Ploughing,  what  are  the  most  essen- 

tial things  to  notice  ? 

16.  How  many  ways  do  you  know  of  for  mark- 

ing out  a  field  ?     State  what  they  are. 

17.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  Skim  and  Disc 

Coulters,  and  how  do  you  set  them  for  the 

following  conditions  ? — 
(a)  Grass  Land. 
(6)  Stubble, 
(c)  Heavy  Ground, 
(c)  Gross  Ploughing. 

18.  When  hauling,  where  is  the  proper  place 

for  attaching  load,  and  why  ? 

19.  Give  ten  good  "  Don'ts,"  and  your  reason 

why. 

20.  What  has  to  be  done  when  leaving  Tractor 

for  the  night  ? 

II 

The  storm  presently  abated,  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced of  the  pupils  proceeded,  with  two  tractors, 
to  the  ploughing-ground.  Temperament  manifests 
itseK  very  speedily  in  the  handling  of  a  tractor. 
The  first  girl  went  soberly  along,  attached  her 
plough,  wheeled  about  at  the  far  end  of  the  field, 
and  was  soon  at  work  on  her  furrow.  The 
remainder  of  the  "  team,"  in  each  case,  stood  by 
and  (doubtless)  criticised  whilst  awaiting  a  turn 
in  the  driver's  seat. 

The  second  girl  was  of  a  different  nature. 
To  begin  with,  she  had  tired  a  little  of  the  eternal 
macintosh,  and,  in  order  to  vary  the  monotony, 
was  wearing  the  garment  inside  out.  Reproof 
the    first.      Then,    in    the    impetuosity    of    her 
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departure,  she  had  omitted  to  button  up  the  gar- 
ment, so  that  the  skirts  of  it  flew  out  on  either 
side  and  might  at  any  moment  have  been  caught 
in  the  wheels.  Reproof  (and  a  stern  one)  the 
second.  Finally,  she  was  so  excited  that  she 
dashed  to  the  top  of  the  field  without  stopping 
to  attach  the  plough  to  the  tractor,  and  had  to 
come  sorrowfully  and  shamefacedly  back.  Re- 
proof the  third. 

But  all  was  taken  in  good  part  on  both  sides, 
and  the  engines  were  soon  thrumming  to  and  fro 
with  speed  and  accuracy.  I  asked  the  Lady 
Superintendent  whether  there  was  much  danger 
of  accident. 

"  Not  much,"  she  replied,  "if  the  girls  are 
careful,  but  a  bad  accident  may  occur  if  a  girl 
loses  her  head  or  disregards  the  injunctions  of 
the  instructor.  We  had  one  rather  nasty  thing 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Owing  to  a  mistake  which 
should  never  have  been  made,  a  tractor  went  clean 
over  backwards  with  a  girl  underneath  it.  I 
happened  to  see  the  accident,  and  rushed  up. 
With  help  from  one  or  two  other  girls,  we  lifted 
the  thing  up — I  don't  know  how  we  did  it ! — and 
got  the  girl  out. 

"  She  was  in  hospital  for  some  little  time, 
and  then  came  back  to  us.  I  was  rather  curious 
to  see  whether  it  would  have  affected  her  nerve. 
We  put  her  on  to  very  light  work,  but  one  day 
she  asked  if  she  might  drive  the  tractor.  We 
gave  permission,  and  she  started.  Within  a 
very  short  time  she  had  to  confess  that  it  was  too 
much.  Her  nerve  for  that  particular  job  was 
gone." 

"  And  what  becomes  of  the  girls  when  they 
leave  here  ?  " 
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As  soon  as  we  certify  them  fully  trained, 
which  takes,  roughly,  about  six  weelis,  they  are 
drafted  off  to  farms." 

"  May  they  choose  their  district  ?  " 

"  They  can't  '  choose '  exactly.  If  a  girl 
wants  to  be  near  her  home,  we  should  always  try 
to  arrange  it,  but  the  understanding  is  that  they 
are  liable  to  go  wherever  they  are  sent." 

"  As  pupils,"  I  inquired,  "  how  do  the}'  compare 
with  men  ?  " 

The  instructor  took  up  this  question.  "  I've 
taught  soldiers,"  he  said,  "  and  I've  taught  girls. 
Of  the  two,  the  girls  learn  much  quicker  and  make 
the  better  pupils." 

"  They  take  it  more  seriously,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  The  girls  want  to  get  on.  They 
like  the  work  and  they  like  the  life.  The  soldiers 
like  the  life  all  right,  but  they  don't  cotton  to 
the  work.  I  suppose  they  look  on  it  as  a  picnic 
after  soldiering." 

We  left  the  pupils  hard  at  it,  and  I  was 
taken  to  see  the  Headquarters.  These  consisted 
of  a  long  temporary  shed  at  the  back  of  the 
local  hotel,  with  wash-basins,  a  kitchen,  and  a 
"  sanctum  "  for  the  Lady  Superintendent.  This 
"  sanctum "  was  particularly  interesting.  It 
might  originally  have  been  a  coach-house,  or  it 
might  have  been  a  stable.  It  was  now  an  office, 
living-room,  and  sleeping-room  in  one.  It  held 
a  desk,  and  a  bed,  and  myriads  of  Government 
forms,  and  spare  uniforms  for  the  girls,  and  camp 
furniture,  and  all  the  personal  belongings  of  the 
occupant. 

It  adjoined  the  stable  of  the  hotel,  so  that  the 
Lady  Superintendent  is  never  lonely.  A  cheerful 
stamping,  and  coughing,  and  chewing,  and  rattling 
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goes  on,  she  told  me,  all  night.  It  does  not 
make  for  quiet  and  refreshing  slumber,  but  it 
is  a  concomitant  of  the  War. 

The  Superintendent  herseK  wore  riding-breeches, 
puttees,  a  short  tunic,  a  cap,  and  her  hair  was 
cut  nearly  as  short  as  a  man's.  She  came  from 
Canada,  where  she  had  two  farms.  Her  husband 
and  daughter  were  well  in  the  War,  so  what 
would  you  ? 

"  The  girls,"  she  told  me,  "  all  live  in  billets, 
but  the  regulations  are  as  stringent  as  though 
we  had  them  in  barracks.  Here  are  the  rules 
and  time-table,  if  you  care  to  glance  through 
them." 

Rules. 

I.  Implicit  obedience  must  be  rendered  to 
those  in  authority,  and  all  orders  obeyed 
cheerfully,  and  conscientious  service  ren- 
dered. 
II.  Punctuality  at  meals,  and  a  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  the  Land  Army  Rations. 

III.  The  Regulation  Uniform  to  be  worn  while 

at  work,  and  during  recreation  hours. 
Permission  to  wear  mufti  must  aways 
be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

IV.  No  jewellery  or  badges  of  any  description 

to  be  worn  while  in  uniform,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wedding  or  signet  rings,  and 
the  Tractor  Service  Badges. 
V.  Every  Student  is  responsible  for  her  ovm 
hit,  and  valuables  and  money  ;  and  must 
be  careful  not  to  leave  anything  of  value 
lying  about. 
VI.  No  lounging  about,  walking  arm-in-arm, 
loud  talking  or  laughing,  or  misbehaviour 
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of  any  kind,  will  be  permitted  either  on 
or  off  duty ;  and  every  Student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  the  honour  and  good 
name  of  the  Tractor  Service,  and  always 
be  a  credit  to  the  uniform  she  is  wearing. 

VII.  Late  and  week-end  passes  will  be  issued  to 
Students  at  the  discretion  of  the  Prin- 
cipal. 
VIII.  While  in  their  Billets,  Students  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  house  in  which  they  are  billeted. 

IX.  Any  breakages,  either  in  Billets,  or  the 
Tractor  School  and  Canteen,  if  due  to 
carelessness,  must  be  made  good  by  the 
Students. 
X.  All  Students  are  asked  to  work  together, 
extending  a  helping  hand  to  new  comers, 
and,  in  every  way,  to  try  individually  to 
promote  a  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps 
and  loyalty  to  their  Officers. 

XI.  Should  any  difficulty  arise,  disciplinary  or 
otherwise,  with  which  the  Instructress  is 
unable  to  deal,  an  appeal  may  be  made 
by  the  Student  to  the  Principal  (in  office 
hours)  when  possible,  when  the  Principal's 
decision  will  be  final. 
XII.  Every  Student  will  be  provided  with  a 
numbered  pigeon-hole,  coat  and  hat- 
hook.  She  will  be  given  a  correspond- 
ing number  during  her  training,  and  will 
be  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  the 
pigeon-hole  detailed  to  her.  Every  Student 
will  be  required  to  change  her  dirty 
working  garments  at  the  Canteen  for  clean, 
before  returning  to  billets  each  night. 
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Time  Table. 
(Subject  to  Alterations.) 

A.M. 

6.15.  Rise,  dress,  open  bedroom  window,  strip 
beds,  clean  boots,  and,  last  of  all,  make 
beds. 

7.15.     Start  for  Canteen. 

7.30.     Roll  Call.     (Whistle  blows.) 

7.35.     Brealdast. 

8.15.     (Assembly.)     All  ready  to  start  for  work. 

8.30.  Start  morning's  work.  This  to  be  de- 
tailed preceding  night,  and  posted  up 
on  Daily  Orders  Board  in  Recreation 
Room  at  Canteen. 

P.M. 

12.30.     Quit   work,   and  return  to   Canteen  for 
dinner.     Wash  hands,  etc. 

1.0.       Dinner. 

1.30  to  1.45.     Recreation. 

1.45.     Assembly.     (Whistle  blows.) 

2.0.       Start  afternoon's  work. 

6.0.       Quit  work. 

6.15.     Wash  and  tidv  at  Canteen  for  supper. 

6.30.     Meat  tea. 

7.0  to  8.45.     Recreation. 

8.45.     Supper. 

9.15.     Prayers. 

9.20.     Return  to  Billets. 

9.30.     Retire  to  rooms,  wash,  etc. 
10.0.       Lights  out,  and  no  talking  in  rooms  after 
10.15. 

Ill 

Having  seen  the  School  of  Instruction,  one  was 
naturally  anxious  to  witness  the  results.     Reports 
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had  reached  me  of  a  farm  in  Devonshire  which 
had  been  taken  over  by  women  in  the  latter  part 
of  1917,  and  worked  by  them — without  any  male 
aid  whatever — so  successfully  that  they  had 
actually  doubled  the  amount  of  land  previously 
under  cultivation.  This  seemed  an  almost  in- 
credible feat,  but  the  information  was  confirmed 
by  the  Food  Production  Department,  who  cour- 
teously offered  to  post  me  off,  then  and  there,  to 
the  wilds  of  Dartmoor. 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  found  myself,  on  a 
dark,  cold,  and  windy  night,  outside  a  wayside 
railway-station  in  the  very  heart  of  Devonshire. 
A  funeral  party  of  eight  had  also  alighted.  The 
train,  rumbling  away  to  Plymouth,  seemed  like 
a  heartless  ship  that  sheers  off  from  a  desert 
island,  leaving  some  poor  soul  marooned. 

"  Devonshire,"  a  man  had  said  to  me  in  the 
train,  "  is  a  place  to  itself.  We  say  '  England 
and  Devonshire.'  We're  a  law  to  ourselves  down 
here." 

But  the  world  knows,  or  should  know,  how 
many  gallant  sailors  Devon  has  given  to  the  Navy 
and  Mercantile  Marine.  And  the  world  should 
know  what  plucky,  bereaved  women  in  far-off 
Devon  are  doing  for  their  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  all-important  matter  of  cultivating  the  land. 

I  spent  the  evening  in  dodging  the  funeral 
party,  and  was  off  betimes  in  the  morning  to 
Great  Bidlake  Farm.  A  keen  wind  was  blowing 
across  romantic  Dartmoor.  We  left  railways, 
and  telegraph-poles,  and  all  such  disfigurations 
far  behind  us.  We  were  heading  straight  for 
Nature  as  the  men  of  Devonshire  knew  her  in 
bygone  centuries.  No  motor-tractors  here.  No 
steam-ploughs.      Collar-work    had     turned    the 
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moorland  to  useful  account — and  feminine  collar- 
work at  that. 

I  was  welcomed  by  a  lady  who,  in  gayer  if  not 
happier  days,  won  distinction  by  teaching  the 
clever  Dartmoor  pony  to  play  polo.  Her  harness- 
room  was  papered  with  Firsts,  Seconds,  and 
Thirds — mainly  Firsts.  Polo-players  will  know 
her  well,  but  polo  is  in  abeyance  and  food  is  the 
national  cry.  So  the  ponies  went,  and  the  girls 
of  the  Land  Army  arrived,  and  Great  Bidlake 
Farm,  which  had  fallen  from  being  one  of  the 
best  bits  of  wheatland  in  the  district  to  grazing- 
ground  let  annually,  with  little  or  no  manuring 
or  upkeep,  suddenly  found  itself  attacked  by  a 
body  of  determined  young  women  with  strong 
limbs,  rosy  faces,  happy  smiles,  much  ignorance, 
and  dauntless  pluck. 

"  On  November  the  second,  1917,"  said  my 
guide,  "  we  stood  on  this  farm  without  implements, 
without  horses,  without  a  man  of  any  age  or 
description  to  help  or  advise.  We  fell  to  work. 
We  repaired  the  hedges,  we  cleaned  out  the 
ditches,  we  cut  stakes,  we  built  fences,  we  worried 
the  Department,  we  learnt  the  rudiments  of 
farming.  Some  of  us  may  have  shed  tears,  but, 
if  so,  they  fell  by  the  wayside  as  we  worked. 
The  Department  asked  us  to  endeavour  to  cultivate 
forty-two  acres.  At  the  present  moment,  less 
than  a  year  later,  we  have  eighty-two  acres  under 
cultivation.  Come  and  see  the  girls  thatching 
a  rick." 

We  walked  across  a  couple  of  fields  and  came 
upon  a  happy  picture.  You  must  figure  the 
scene  for  yourseK — the  half-thatched  rick,  the 
skilled  thatcher,  in  her  Land  Army  uniform, 
atop  ;    other  girls  bringing  along  the  materials  ; 
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the  great  horses,  beautifully  groomed,  standing 
proudly  by  ;  stubble,  proof  of  earlier  industry, 
in  the  foreground ;  and  the  great  sweep  of  Dart- 
moor all  around.  There  was  no  chattering,  for 
none  had  breath  to  spare  ;  all  was  simple,  un- 
affected, whole-hearted  earnestness.  It  was  a 
scene  to  increase  one's  pride,  if  that  were  possible, 
in  the  devotion  of  England's  womenkind. 

I  had  some  talk  with  each  of  them.  They 
told  me  that  the  work  was  hard  but  thev  loved  it. 
There  was  no  pining  for  the  city,  and  the  cinema, 
and  confections.  The  War  had  weaned  them  of 
such  things,  and  the  pure,  invigorating  air  of 
Dartmoor  had  given  them  strength  to  carry  out 
their  purpose.  The  women  in  the  factories  have 
the  hectic  delig-hts  of  town  life  to  look  forward  to 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  these 
bonny  girls,  though  their  pay  was  comparatively 
insignificant,  had  perhaps  chosen  the  better  lot. 

We  left  the  rick-makers,  and  went  in  search  of 
other  workers.  We  found  a  group  of  them  in  a 
distant  field,  busy  with  rakes  and  pitch-forks.  One 
girl  was  warned  by  my  guide  that  her  probation- 
ship  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask,"  she  replied  shyly,  "  if 
I  might  carry  on  here  for  another  fortnight  or  so." 

"  It  might  be  managed.     What's  your  reason?" 

"  Well,  my  brother  is  expected  home  on  leave 
in  another  fortnight,  and  I  should  stand  a  better 
chance  of  getting  to  see  him  if  I'd  just  finished 
here  than  if  I  was  posted  in  a  new  place." 

"  We'll  see  about  it.     I  think  it  can  be  done." 

A  simple  enough  request,  but  there  was  a 
world  of  humanity  in  it,  and  the  whole  soul  of 
the  War  as  it  is  being  waged  by  the  best  and  most 
genuine  of  our  people. 
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We  journeyed  on,  across  an  upland  fresh  from 
the  plough,  and  came  to  a  sight  that  I  shall  not 
easily  forget.  In  a  great  meadow,  away  from  all 
human  companionship,  one  girl  was  in  charge  of 
a  plough  and  a  team  of  horses.  How  would  you 
feel,  my  town  reader,  if  you  were  suddenly  put 
down  in  a  lonely  field  to  plough  a  lonely  furrow  ? 
Not  a  soul  with  whom  to  exchange  a  remark  ; 
not  a  creature  of  whom  to  ask  counsel  or  en- 
couragement !  Would  you  not  feel  a  little  timid, 
a  trifle  unnerved,  a  wee  bit  helpless  ?  Yet  this 
girl,  to  whom  ploughing  was  recently  nothing  but 
a  name,  managed  her  unwieldy  plough  and  her 
great  horses  with  a  tranquil  skill  and  a  quiet 
confidence  that  made  the  strivings  and  silly 
jealousies  of  some  of  those  who  work  in  crowds 
seem  unutterably  mean  and  pitiful. 

That  was  the  picture,  vivid  above  all  others,  that 
I  carried  away  with  me  from  that  Dartmoor  farm. 

IV 

As  we  went  to  inspect  the  farm-buildings  and  the 
home  of  the  girls  I  plied  my  guide  with  questions. 

"  The  girls  work  in  all  weathers,"  I  was  told. 
"  It's  no  picnic.  When  they  first  arrive,  they 
are  always  hungry  and  eat  enormously.  The 
extra  ration  for  those  engaged  in  hard  manual 
labour  is  not  a  bit  too  much  for  them.  After 
about  a  month  they  settle  down,  put  on  weight 
and  muscle,  and  their  appetites  become  normal. 

"  You  see  those  sacks  of  manure  ?  Each  sack 
weighs  two  hundredweight.  Try  and  lift  one. 
Pretty  stiff,  eh  ?  Well,  the  girls  have  to  handle 
them,  load  and  unload  them.  Too  heavv  ? 
perhaps  they  are,  but  the  work  has  to  be  done, 
and  they  do  it. 
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We  take  a  great  pride  in  keeping  all  our 
buildings  very  clean.  The  condition  of  these 
sheds  when  we  took  them  over — I  won't  enlarge 
upon  it.  We  scraped  the  walls,  and  distempered 
them,  and  the  result  is  before  you.  We  are  not 
in  the  least  ashamed  of  it  ! 

' '  You  see  that  seK-binder  ?  When  it  arrived, 
after  much  petitioning,  we  could  all  have  burst 
into  tears.  Nasty,  dangerous  things  to  handle ! 
Those  teeth  would  cut  your  leg  off  in  a  trice. 
None  of  us  had  ever  seen  one  at  close  quarters 
before.  But  one  girl — a  girl  of  seventeen,  the 
daughter  of  a  solicitor — ^took  charge  of  it,  and  cut 
every  bit  of  corn  on  the  farm." 

The  girls  live  in  two  roadside  cottages.  Struc- 
turally, these  cottages  are  the  same  as  the  day 
they  were  built,  but  thorough  cleanliness  and 
perfect  taste  have  converted  them  into  little 
dreams  of  delight.  There  is  enough  furniture, 
but  only  just  enough  ;  stuffiness  has  been  banished 
in  favour  of  restful  comfort ;  the  lounge  wicker 
chairs  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  tired 
body. 

The  Cook  in  charge  of  the  cottages  was  pre- 
paring the  midday  meal.  She  was  a  jolly,  good- 
tempered  woman,  and  did  not  begrudge  the  girls 
a  fine  appetite  after  their  hard  work. 

There  were  rules,  of  course,  on  the  wall.  I 
noticed  that  every  girl  was  expected  to  attend 
church,  or  some  other  place  of  worship,  at  least 
once  on  Sunday  ;  and  she  must  go  in  uniform. 

"  And  when  the  war  is  over  ?  "  I  asked  my 
guide.     "  Will  vou  go  back  to  your  polo-ponies  ?  " 

« I  think  not." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  was  the  very 
thing  you  were  longing  for  !     You  have  made 
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a  life's  stud}^  of  it  !  Yoii  have  made  a  name 
at  it,  and  taken  endless  prizes  !     Surely !  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  have  discovered  that 
the  training  of  girls  is  even  more  interesting 
than  the  training  of  polo-ponies  I  don't  know 
what  the  plans  of  the  Government  may  be,  but  if 
they  want  girls  for  Canada,  say,  well  they  must 
be  trained,  mustn't  they  ?  " 

Which  gave  me  to  think  as  I  returned  to  what 
was  once  civilisation. 


PART  IV 
"THE   GLORY   OF   ZEEBRUGGE" 

CHAPTER    XVI 

(a)  What  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  mean  to  the 

Empire 

Let  me  try  to  tell  you  the  wonderful  story  of 
Zeebrugge  as  I  extracted  it,  not  without  difficulty, 
from  several  of  the  leading  spirits  of  that  super- 
human achievement.  This  is  no  technical  story. 
Elsewhere  you  will  find  the  official  narrative  issued 
by  the  Admiralty  to  the  Press,  and  that  contains, 
as  all  good  official  documents  do,  names,  ranks, 
dates,  times,  and  movements. 

I  lay  claim  to  no  such  precision.  It  is  my 
proud  yet  humble  task  to  bring  you  face  to  face, 
if  I  can,  with  the  men  who  went  out  to  greet  what 
they  regarded  as  certain  death — bear  that  in  mind 
— in  order  to  stop,  in  some  measure,  the  German 
submarine  menace,  and  to  prove  yet  once  again  to 
all  the  world  that  the  British  Navy  is  the  same  in 
spirit,  the  same  in  genius,  the  same  in  noble  self- 
sacrifice  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Nelson  and  far 
down  the  ages. 

These  men  went  out  on  the  eve  of  St.  George's 
Day,  1918,  to  do  those  two  things — the  one 
utilitarian,  the  other  romantic  to  the  highest 
possible  point  of  romance.     And  they  did  them 
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both.  They  succeeded  with  the  fullest  measure  of 
success.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  whatever  about 
that.  They  went  out  to  block  the  Bruges  Canal 
at  Zeebrugge — ^to  stop  that  mouth  which  for  so 
long  past  had  been  vomiting  forth  its  submarines 
and  its  destro^^ers  against  our  hospital  ships,  and 
our  merchant  vessels,  and  the  merchant  vessels  of 
countries  not  engaged  in  this  war.  And  they  did 
it.  They  blocked  the  Bruges  Canal,  and  they 
blocked  it  so  neatly,  so  cleverly,  so  effectively  that 
it  will  be  utterly  useless  as  a  submarine  base  for — 
I  long  to  tell  you  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  but  I 
may  not — many  months  to  come.* 

This  shall  be  proved  up  to  the  hilt  for  you  as 
we  proceed.  Now  let  me  explain,  very  briefly,  the 
colossal  nature  of  the  task  which  the  Navy  set 
itself.  You  imagine  Zeebrugge,  perhaps,  as  a  long 
and  dreary  breakwater,  flanked  by  flat  and  sparsely 
populated  country,  with  a  few  German  coast- 
guards dotted  about,  and  a  destroyer  or  two  in  the 
offing.  I  am  certain  that  that  is  the  mental  picture 
most  of  us  had  of  Zeebrugge — ^if  we  had  one  at  all. 

Now  think  of  Dover  or  Portsmouth  as  you  knew 
them  in  times  of  peace.  Multiply  those  defences 
by  ten.  Conceive  a  garrison  of  no  less  than  one 
thousand  men  ever  on  the  breakwater.  Glance  at 
the  plan  of  Zeebrugge  reproduced  in  the  illustrated 
Press,  and  figure  to  yourself,  at  every  possible 
coign  of  vantage,  guns  of  mighty  calibre,  destroyers 
lurking  beneath  the  Mole  on  the  harbour  side, 
powerful  searchlights  at  all  points,  and  great  land 
guns  in  the  distance  ready  to  pulverise  any  hostile 
craft  that  dared  to  show  its  nose  within  miles. 

Picture  all  that  as  vividly  as  you  can,  and  then 

*  The  estimate  of  expert  salvage-men  from  Liverpool   was  ten 
months. 
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ask  yourself  the  question  :  "  Would  it  be  possible 
to  storm  Zeebrugge  so  successfully  that  block-ships 
could  be  sunk  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  Canal  and 
seal  it  up  ?  "  How  would  you  have  set  about  it  ? 
With  a  huge  force  of  cruisers  ?  No,  for  the  enemy 
must  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  action  must  be 
swift,  cunning,  and  sure.  The  enemy  must  not 
be  warned,  or  your  one  object,  the  blocking  of  the 
Canal,  will  be  lost. 

Well,  Lord  Jellicoe  and  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss 
and  Sir  Roger  Keyes  knew  what  they  wanted. 
They  wanted,  in  the  first  place,  a  subtle  and  a 
perfect  plan.  It  took  them  six  long  and  anxious 
months  to  perfect  that  plan,  with  the  chance  that 
the  secret,  at  any  moment,  might  slip  out.  But  it 
was  perfect  at  last,  and  the  secret  had  not  slipped 
out.  Next  they  wanted  a  number  of  men — picked 
men  with  special  qualities — who  would  be  ready 
and  eager  to  die  if  only  this  amazing  coup  might 
be  achieved.  As  you  well  know,  they  found  them. 
Last  of  all  they  wanted  a  night  on  which  all  the 
conditions — ^the  wind,  the  weather,  the  light — 
should  be  in  their  favour.  They  did  not  get  that, 
but  they  went  in,  none  the  less,  and  did  the  job. 

We  have  spoken  of  Dover  and  Portsmouth. 
What  would  you  say  if  you  heard,  some  fine 
morning,  that  an  almost  obsolete  German  cruiser 
had  come  and  leant  up  against  the  wall  of  Dover 
Harbour,  that  two  German  officers  had  calmly  sat 
astride  the  wall  in  the  course  of  their  business,  that 
some  German  sailors  had  landed  on  the  wall  and 
chased  our  gunners  away  from  their  guns,  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  three  quite  obsolete  German 
ships,  filled  with  concrete,  had  been  sunk  in  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  and  blocked  it  ?  What  in 
the  world  would  you  say  ? 
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I  think  3^ou  would  at  first  refuse  to  believe  it. 
Then,  when  some  official  communication  lent 
colour  to  the  story,  you  would  tear  your  hair, 
declare  that  all  was  lost,  and  utter  extremely  un- 
pleasant things  about  the  British  Forces  and  those 
in  charge  of  them. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  happened  at  Zee- 
brugge.  K  you  have  never  realised  it  before,  try 
to  realise  it  now,  because  the  story  is  going  to  be 
told  long  after  this  war  is  ended,  long  after  your 
generation  has  passed  from  the  scene,  long  after 
your  children's  children  have  come  to  full  estate. 

There  is  nothing  more  gallant — ^there  could  be 
nothing  more  gallant — in  the  annals  of  the  British 
Navy.     Not  one  man  expected  to  come  back. 

There  is  nothing  more  successful — ^there  could 
be  nothing  more  successful — in  the  annals  of  the 
British  Navy.  They  did  to  the  full  just  what  they 
hoped  and  had  planned  to  do. 

Zeebrugge,  therefore  (and  Ostend  no  less), 
means  this  to  the  Empire.  It  means  that  the 
Empire's  Navy,  as  well  as  the  Empire's  Army,  is 
ready,  eager,  and  able  to  resist  with  all  its  courage, 
all  its  science,  and  all  its  force  the  domination  of 
the  world  by  Prussia.  Zeebrugge  means  just  that 
and  all  that.  Though  to  the  unimaginative  but  a 
swift  and  sudden  blow  in  the  night,  it  ranks  in 
glory  and  importance  with  Waterloo,  Trafalgar, 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

(b)  Captain  Carpenter  in  his  Attic 

I    cannot   say   that    I   enjoyed    my   journey 

to  X .*     Though  representing   an   important 

Government  Department,  and  duly  accredited  by 
his  Majesty's  Admiralty  Office,  I  had  misgivings. 

*  Dover. 
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Should  I  find  any  of  my  heroes  at  X ?     They 

were  probably  scattered,  on  leave,  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  kingdom.  Or,  having  found  a  few, 
would  they  be  persuaded  to  tell  their  story  ? 
Heroes,  I  remembered,  are  proverbially  reticent, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  they  would  smilingly  refer 
me  to  the  official  account,  offer  me  a  cigarette,  and 
inquire  earnestly  after  the  new  piece  at  the 
Marathonium. 

X was  no  longer  a  pleasure  resort  with  a 

naval  and  military  flavouring.  It  was  a  place  of 
stern  business.  Gay  dresses  ?  There  was  hardly 
a  feminine  thing,  if  you  except  the  sinister 
destroyers  and  twenty  other  varieties  of  war  craft, 
to  be  seen.  Men  went  their  way  quickly  and  full  of 
purpose.  That  purpose  may  have  been  dinner,  but 
even  meals  are  short  and  businesslike  at  X . 

The  hotel — almost  the  only  one  extant — ^was 
nicely  filled  with  heroes  in  embryo.  The  American 
accent  fell  pleasantly  on  the  ear. 

Presently  my  luck  began.  Passing  through 
the  hall  after  dinner,  I  reaped  the  reward  of  labour 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  In  those  days  *  I 
filled  a  humble  position  at  the  Admiralty,  and  here, 
advancing  towards  me,  was  an  officer  under  whom 
I  had,  quite  inefficiently,  served. 

To  him,  swiftly,  I  imparted  the  purpose  of  my 
mission,  and  by  him,  in  the  kindest  way,  I  was  con- 
veyed back  to  the  Admiral's  office.  Things  began 
to  move.  Gentlemen  in  blue  and  gold  began  to 
take  a  human  as  well  as  an  official  interest. 

We  had  come  to  a  halt  outside  a  room  on  the 
first  floor.  There  were  two  officers  in  the  room, 
the  door  of  which  stood  open.  One  was  a  boy. 
The  other,  whose  face  seemed  vaguely  familiar, 

*  See  Chapter  V. 
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wore  the  four  broad  gold  bands  that  denote  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  I  studied  him  more 
closely,  and  noted  a  spare  figure  of  medium  height, 
a  pale  face,  clear-cut  features,  and  blue  eyes  that 
lit  up  the  whole  countenance  with  radiant  in- 
telligence. But  there  was  something  tired,  too, 
about  that  face — a  look  that  told  of  mental  and 
physical  strain,  of  days  of  great  anxiety,  of  sleep- 
less nights,  and  of  an  ordeal  recently  passed.  Here, 
for  a  certainty,  was  one  of  my  "  objectives." 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  I  whispered  to  my  guide. 

"  Captain  Carpenter,"  was  the  answer. 

"  The  man  who  commanded  the  Vindictive  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Would  you  like  to  meet  him.  ?  " 

"  Very  much." 

A  second — and  a  prodigious — stroke  of  luck. 
Captain  Carpenter,  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
of  the  whole  affair,  was  actually  in  X . 

Even  as  w^e  conferred  in  whispers,  however,  he 
seemed  to  scent  danger.  With  a  word  to  the  young 
officer,  he  came  out  of  the  room,  ran  up  the  next 
flight  of  stairs,  and  was  gone.  We  entered  the  room. 
I  repeated  my  little  piece  to  the  young  officer. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  he.  "Well,  now,  I  wonder 
which  people  we  can  find  for  you  ?  Nearly 
everybody,  you  see,  is  on  leave." 

"  Except  Captain  Carpenter,"  I  suggested. 

The  young  officer  disappeared  and  reappeared. 
He  looked  intensely  relieved. 

"Will  you  come  up  to  Captain  Carpenter's 
room  ?  " 

I  floated  up,  and  up,  and  up.  The  house  was  an 
old-fashioned  one — ^just  such  a  house  as  you  will 
find  on  the  front  of  any  old-fashioned  seaport  town. 
We  reached  the  attic — originally  designed,  no  doubt, 
for  a  maid's  bedroom.    But  that  humble  apartment 
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is  destined  to  become  historic,  for  here  many  of  the 
plans  were  drawn  up  that  resulted  in  the  splendid 
success  of  Zeebrugge  and,  later,  of  Ostend. 
Come  in,"  said  Captain  Carpenter. 


(  c 


(c)  How  THE  Plans  were  Laid 

"  Have  a  cigarette.     Now,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  " 

Again  I  repeated  my  little  piece. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  much  to 
the  official  account." 

Two  of  m}^  apprehensions  had  proved  correct. 
But,  before  he  could  inquire  earnestly  after  the 
new  piece  at  the  Marathonium,  I  pointed  to  a 
queer  object  on  the  floor.  It  w^as  about  four  feet 
long  and  three  feet  wide.  It  was  made  of  some 
malleable  substance,  and  tinted  a  dull  red.  It 
was  long,  and  sinuous,  and  decorated  with  tiny 
turrets.  The  base  of  the  whole  aftair  was  painted 
a  bluish  colour.  The  extreme  edges  on  the  far 
side  sagged  ofE  into  a  dirtv  brown. 

What's  that  ?  "  I  asked  abruptly. 

That  ?     Oh,  that's  the  Mole,  you  know." 

"  Is  this  the  model  from  which  they  worked 
out  the  plans  ?  " 

Yes.  Does  it  interest  you  ?  " 
Enormously,"  I  said.  And  so  it  did,  but  the 
main  point  was  that  it  still  interested  him.  It  was 
bad  for  him,  no  doubt,  to  have  Zeebrugge  on  the 
brain  after  all  the  terrible  experiences  he  had 
endured,  but  it  was  my  duty  to  my  Department — 
possibly  to  a  larger  audience — ^to  take  advantage, 
if  I  could,  of  this  very  natural  obsession. 

"  Then  let's  sit  down  and  have  a  look  at  it." 

We  drew  our  chairs  close  to  the  model,  and  he 
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began  to  tell  me  about  it.    It  was  the  sailor  talking, 
the  keen  navigator,  the  born  fighter. 

"Here,"  said  Captain  Carpenter,  slapping  with 
his  cane  at  the  model,  "  is  the  Mole,  which  is 
eighty  yards  wide  and  about  a  mile  long.  It's 
divided  up  into  portions,  and  you  mast  understand 
that  we  knew  all  about  it  in  peace  times. 

"  This  thin  piece  at  the  end  we  call  the  Light- 
house Pier.  There  are  powerful  searchlights,  of 
course,  at  the  end  of  that  pier.  Next  we  come 
to  the  end  of  the  Mole  proper,  where  we  knew 
they  had  at  least  three  very  big  guns.  Coming 
along  towards  the  land  we  have  two  sheds,  one 
containing  naval  stores.  So  the  Mole  goes  on  in 
a  curve  until  we  get  to  the  Viaduct.  That's  the 
thing  we  blew  up  with  the  submarine.  It  connects 
the  Mole  with  the  shore  end,  and  took  an  immense 
time  to  build  on  account  of  the  strong  current." 

"  Why,"  I  asked,  "  did  they  have  a  viaduct  ? 
Why  not  have  built  the  Mole  solid  all  the  way 
along  ?  " 

"  Because  of  the  silt  in  the  harbour.  They 
found  that  unless  they  allowed  for  the  flow  of  the 
tide — I'm  talking,  of  course,  of  when  Zeebrugge 
was  built,  long  before  the  war — they  could  not 
prevent  the  harbour  from  silting  up,  which, 
however  they  might  dredge,  would  soon  have 
blocked  the  entrance  to  the  Canal.  So  they  made 
that  viaduct.  It  took,  as  I  say,  an  unconscionable 
time  to  construct,  even  under  peace  conditions. 
There  were  railway  lines  across  it,  and  so  on. 
Now  it's  in  ruins,  and  they'll  have  the  pleasant 
job  of  reconstructing  it,  if  they  can,  under  showers 
of  bombs  from  our  aeroplanes. 

"  Well,  now,  here  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bruges 
Canal.     That,   also,   was   tremendously   strongly 
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fortified  with  big  guns  and  searchlights.  There 
were  also  guns  along  the  banks  of  the  Canal,  and 
very  powerful  guns  protecting  the  whole  harbour 
from  the  shore.  Then  you  must  take  into 
account  the  destroyers  lying  in  the  harbour.  There 
were  also  some  of  those.  We  sank  one.  Just 
lobbed  things  over  the  Mole  and  sank  it.  No 
doubt  whatever  about  that. 

"  Our  job,  however,  was  to  block  that  Canal." 

*'  Just  a  moment.  Would  you  say  that  Zee- 
brugge  was  as  strongly  fortified  as  X ?  " 

*'  It  was  as  strongly  fortified,"  he  replied,  "  as 
the  Germans  could  fortify  it,  and  they  know 
something  about  fortification.  The  strength  of 
the  garrison  was  never  less  than  a  thousand  men." 

"  How  long  did  it  take  to  make  the  plans  ?  " 

"  We  began  last  November,  and  we  were  at  it 
all  the  time  until  the  thing  came  off.  I  was  at  the 
Admiralty  when  the  work  started,  after  three  and 
a  haK  years  Avith  the  Fleet." 

"  Then  you  practically  came  from  a  desk  at  the 
Admiralty  to  take  command  of  the  Vindictive  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  gallant  men  that  ever  breathed. 
Not  a  man  under  him  that  wouldn't  cut  off  his 
right  hand  for  him.  He'd  have  been  in  this  up  to 
the  neck  if  he'd  been  allowed  to  take  the  risk. 
But  that  wouldn't  have  done,  of  course.  He  had 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  whole  operation.  So  he 
very  kindly  told  me  I  might  command  the  Fm- 
dictive.''  His  eyes  shone  with  gratitude  for  the 
chance. 

*'  There  must  have  been  a  terrific  lot  of  pre- 
liminary work  !  " 

Captain  Carpenter  opened  a  drawer  and  pulled 
out  a  huge  bundle  of  typewritten  matter.     "  Those 
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are  the  instructions,"  he  said.  "  Some  of  them 
were  drawn  up  in  this  room.  This  is  where 
Captain  Halahan  and  I  used  to  work." 

I  remembered  that  Captain  Halahan  was  one 
of  the  first  killed  after  the  Vindictive  came  along- 
side the  Mole,  and  I  looked  at  the  plain  wooden 
desk  in  the  little  attic  where  he  had  sat  so  many 
nights  and  worked  so  eagerly  at  the  great  scheme. 

"  Yes,"  said  Captain  Carpenter  thoughtfully, 
but  without  a  trace  of  sentimentality — he  was 
tenderly  smiling,  indeed,  as  he  thought  of  his 
friend — "  he  went  early,  and  so  did  a  good  many 
other  fine  chaps,  but  I  don't  think  they'd  mind 
that.     None  of  us  expected  to  come  back." 

"  How  did  you  select  the  men  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  were  all  picked  men — picked  from 
volunteers.  We  tried  them  out  under  intensive 
training  until  we  got  exactly  the  men  we  wanted. 
That,  naturally,  was  a  long  and  anxious  job.  At 
first  they  thought  it  was  for  a  hazardous  operation 
in  France,  and  they  were  keen  enough  then  ;  but 
later,  when  we  entrusted  them  with  the  real  secret, 
and  they  knew  we  were  after  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend,  there  was  no  holding  them  !  Keenness 
is  not  the  word  for  it  !  The}^  were  amazing  ! 
And  didn't  they  behave  splendidly  !  Every  man  ! 
Every  single  man  !  Bj^  Jove,  one  can't  say  too 
much  about  the  way  those  fellows  did  their  jobs  !  " 

"  I  read  in  the  official  account  that  there  were 
two  pre\dous  attempts." 

"  Yes.  We  actuallv  started  twice — the  whole 
lot  of  us — the  old  Vindictive,  the  Daffodil,  the  Iris, 
the  block-ships,  the  smoke-boats,  the  motor- 
launches,  the  monitors,  and  the  destroj^ers.  Once 
we  got  within  fifteen  miles  of  Zeebrugge  and  then 
had  to  turn  back." 
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"  Rather  a  blow  !  " 

"  Oh,  rotten,  of  course.  We  were  all  strung 
up  to  it,  but  the  conditions  weren't  what  we 
wanted,  and  the  Admiral  wouldn't  risk  failure. 
It  really  wanted  more  pluck  on  his  part  to  turn 
back  than  to  go  on.  It  was  so  easy  for  anyone 
to  say  he'd  funked  it.  Not  that  he'd  care  twopence 
for  that  !  " 

"  But  the  night  came  at  last !  " 

"  Yes,  it  came  at  last.  Even  then  the  con- 
ditions weren't  perfect.  It  was  touch  and  go 
whether  we  started.  We  wanted  low  visibility, 
you  see,  but  it  was  a  very  clear  day.  Still,  if  we 
waited  for  absolutely  perfect  conditions,  we  should 
never  go  at  all.  '  All  right,'  said  the  Admiral ; 
'  off  you  go.'     And  off  we  went.' 


)> 


(d)  The  Great  Fight 

Some  people,"  said  Captain  Carpenter, 
have  called  this  affair  audacious.  That  isn't 
the  word  I  should  use  for  it." 

"  What  word  would  you  use  ?  " 

*'  Impertinent,"  he  replied,  laughingly.  "  Just 
imagine  this  Armada  of  smoke-boats,  motor 
launches,  ferry-boats,  obsolete  submarines,  and 
ancient  cruisers  laden  with  concrete,  headed  by 
the  old  Vindictive,  setting  out  in  broad  daylight 
to  attack  the  mighty  fortress  of  Zeebrugge." 

"  In  broad  daylight  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Certainly.  We  timed  ourselves  to  reach  the 
Mole  by  midnight,  so,  owing  to  our  slow  speed, 
we  had  to  do  three  hours  of  the  oversea  passage 
in  daylight." 

"  How  were  the  men  ?     Excited  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  quite  calm,  and  immensely  re- 
lieved to  be  at  it  at  last.     Well,    so  soon  as  it 
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got  dark,  it  was  dark  !  We  could  hardlj^  see  a 
thing,  and  when  the  smoke-boats  got  to  work, 
pouring  out  great  waves  of  dense  smoke  at  regular 
intervals,  which  the  light  north-east  wind  carried 
right  across  the  Mole  and  the  harbour,  pitch 
doesn't  describe  it  !  " 

"  What  about  the  mine-field  ?  " 

"  H'm !  Anyway,  we  dodged  it.  My  job, 
you  understand,  was  to  get  alongside  the  Mole, 
land  my  Marines,  help  Iris  and  Daffodil  to  do 
the  same,  stay  there  drawing  the  fire  of  the 
batteries  and  diverting  attention  while  the  block- 
ships  got  into  the  Canal  and  sank  themselves, 
then  get  the  Marines  back  on  board,  shove  off, 
and  clear  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  Incident- 
ally, of  course,  we  meant  to  put  out  of  acion  as 
many  Huns  as  was  convenient  by  fire  from  our  guns. 
You've  seen  the  picture  of  the  fighting-top  ?  That 
was  filled  with  Marines  armed  with  Lewis  guns. 
They  did  capital  work.     I'll  come  to  that  later. 

"  We  got  prett}^  near  the  Mole  before  they 
saw  us,  and  then  the  fun  began  !  Up  went  the 
star-shells,  the  guns  began  blazing,  and  we  went 
pell-mell  for  the  old  Mole  like  that."  A  savage 
dig  at  the  model  with  his  cane.  "  I  had  in- 
tended to  fetch  up  just  here  " — ^he  indicated  a 
spot  on  the  exterior  of  the  great  wall  pretty  near 
the  head  of  it — "  but  actually  came  in  here  " — 
a  little  further  inland. 

"  We'd  had  things  called  '  brows  '  constructed 
— a  sort  of  light  drawbridge  with  a  hinge  in  the 
middle.  These  were  lowered  away,  but  the  cur- 
rent was  so  strong  against  the  Mole,  and  the 
Vindictive  bounced  up  and  down  so  nimbly,  that 
the  men  had  the  devil  of  a  job  to  drop  the  ends 
of  these  brows  on  the  wall. 
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"  All  this  time,  naturally  enough,  the  Huns 
were  blazing  at  us  with  everything  they'd  got. 
If  you  have  a  look  at  the  Vindictive  in  the  morn- 
ing, you'll  soon  see  what  they  were  doing  to  us. 
We  were  just  swept  with  fire  from  two  sides. 
Even  before  the  party  could  begin  to  land, 
Colonel  Elliot  and  Captain  Halahan,  poor  chaps, 
who  were  in  charge  of  that  part  of  the  business, 
were  killed. 

"  The  Iris  went  ahead  of  me  and  came  along- 
side the  Mole  just  here " — a  little  nearer  the 
shore  end.  "They  tried  to  hang  on  with  their 
grapnels,  but  couldn't  quite  manage  it,  so  Lieut.- 
Commander  Bradford  and  Lieutenant  Hawkins 
scrambled  ashore  and  sat  on  the  parapet,  trying 
to  fix  the  grapnels.     They  were  both  killed.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  meantime,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
securing  to  the  Mole  when  alongside,  I  ordered 
the  Daffodil  to  continue  pushing,  according  to 
plan,  so  as  to  keep  us  in  position.  This  was  a 
pity,  because  she  was  full  of  men,  and  they 
couldn't  land  to  help  with  the  fighting.  Eventu- 
ally, some  of  them  scrambled  across  the  Vindictive 
and  landed  that  way. 

"  The  wind  had  changed  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  we  came  alongside  the  Mole  ;  all  the  smoke 
had  cleared  off  and  the  harbour  was  plain  to  the 
eye.  That  helped  the  Huns  to  pot  at  us,  and 
they  took  fine  advantage  of  it.  The  din,  as  you 
can  guess,  was  terrific,  and  I  think  they  got  the 
old  Vindictive  in  every  visible  spot. 

"  Suddenly  the  thing  happened  for  which  we 
had  been,  semi-consciously,  waiting.  There  was 
a  tremendous  roar,  and  up  went  a  huge  tower 
of  flame  and  debris  and  bodies  into  the  black 
sky !     My   fellows   cheered   like   mad,   for   they 
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knew  what  it  meant.  Sandford  had  got  home 
beneath  the  viaduct  with  his  ancient  submarine 
and  touched  her  off.  I  never  saw  such  a  column 
of  flame  !     It  seemed  a  mile  high  ! 

"  I  must  tell  you  a  curious  feature  of  this 
affair.  As  he  approached  the  Mole  they  got  the 
searchlights  on  to  him  and  began  firing  at  him. 
That  was  a  nasty  position,  because  she  was 
stuffed  full  of  explosives,  and  also  had  a  big 
quantity  of  petrol  on  board.  But  when  they 
saw  him  still  coming  on,  and  dashing  straight 
at  the  Mole,  they  stopped  firing  and  simply 
gaped.     I  suppose  they  thought  he  was  mad. 

"Anyway,  they  paid  for  their  curiosity.  On 
the  viaduct  itself  there  were  a  whole  lot  of  Huns 
— masses  of  them.  There  they  stood,  staring  at 
Sandford  in  his  submarine.  The  searchlights  lit 
them  up.  Then,  presently,  came  the  explosion, 
and  bang  went  the  whole  lot  to  glory  !  They 
must  have  been  the  most  surprised  Huns  since 
the  war  started. 

"  All  this  time,  of  course,  a  lot  of  other 
things  were  happening.  Many  of  the  seamen 
and  Marines  had  landed  on  the  Mole  and  were 
making  fine  play  with  the  astonished  Germans. 
Some  went  right  to  the  head  of  the  Mole  and 
found  the  guns  deserted.  One  gun,  I  must  tell 
you,  had  not  even  been  uncovered,  which  is 
clear  proof  that  the  garrison  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Others  were  chasing  the  enemy  all  down 
the  Mole  towards  the  viaduct,  which  they  were 
never  to  cross,  and  some  went  into  the  shed  I 
told  you  about  and  dealt  with  such  people  as 
they  found. 

"  The  men  in  the  fighting-top  were  also  doing 
fell  work.     All  along  the  Mole,  j^ou  see,  and  close 
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under  the  fifteen-foot  parapet,  there  are  dug-outs 
or  funk-holes.  At  first  the  Huns  popped  into 
these,  but  by-and-by  it  occurred  to  them  that 
they  would  certainly  be  found  and  spitted  if 
they  stayed  there,  so  the  bright  idea  occurred 
to  them  of  nipping  across  the  Mole  and  dropping 
down  the  side  into  their  own  destroyers  lying 
there.  An  excellent  scheme  but  for  our  fellows 
in  the  fighting-top,  who  picked  them  off  with 
their  Lewis  guns  as  they  ran. 

*'  Those  chaps  in  the  fighting-top  had  to  pay 
for  it,  though,  in  the  end.  They  were  attracting 
a  lot  of  attention,  and  the  Huns  were  constantly 
trying  to  drop  a  shell  amongst  them.  They 
succeeded  at  last,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  and  laid  out 
every  man  jack  but  one — Sergeant  Finch.  He  was 
wounded  badly,  but  dragged  himseK  out  from 
under  the  bodies  of  his  pals  and  went  on  working 
his  little  gun  until  he  couldn't  work  it  any  longer. 

"  Now  we  come  to  the  block-ships.  We  saw 
Thetis  come  steaming  into  the  harbour  in  grand 
style.  She  made  straight  for  the  opening  to 
the  Canal,  and  you  can  imagine  that  she  was 
a  blaze  of  light  and  a  target  for  every  big  thing 
they  could  bring  to  bear.  She  was  going  top- 
pingly, all  the  same,  when  she  had  the  rotten 
luck  to  catch  her  propeller  in  the  defence- 
nets.  Even  then,  however,  she  did  fine  work. 
She  signalled  instructions  to  the  Intrepid  and 
Iphigenia,  and  so  they  managed  to  avoid  the 
nets.     It  was  a  gorgeous  piece  of  co-operation  ! 

*'  And,  by  the  way,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that 
Thetis  won't  give  even  more  trouble  to  the 
enemy  than  the  other  two.  I  told  you  some- 
thing, i  think,  about  the  tendency  of  the  harbour 
to  silt  up.     Well,  Thetis  is  lying  plump  in  the 
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channel  that  must  always  be  kept  clear  of  silt. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  silt  will  collect  all 
round  her  and  over  her,  and  I  doubt  whether 
she  will  ever  be  removable. 

"  To  get  back  to  the  other  block-ships.  In 
went  Intrepid,  and  in  after  her  went  Iphigenia. 
They  weren't  content,  you  know,  to  sink  them- 
selves at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal.  That  was 
not  the  idea  at  all.  They  had  to  go  right  in, 
with  guns  firing  point-blank  at  them  from  both 
banks,  sink  their  ships,  and  get  back  as  best 
they  could.  And  they  did  it.  They  blocked 
that  Canal  as  neatly  and  effectively  as  we  could 
have  wished  in  our  most  optimistic  moments, 
and  then,  thanks  to  the  little  motor-launches, 
which  were  handled  with  the  finest  skill  and 
pluck,  the  commanders  and  men  gob  back  to 
safety.  To-morrow  I'll  show  you  some  aero- 
plane photographs  which  are  due  in  from  France, 
and  you'll  see  for  yourself  how  beautifully  Intrepid 
and  Iphigenia  are  lying." 

*'  And  how  long  will  it  take  to  clear  them 
away  ?  " 

'  *  We've  had  the  opinion  of  the  most  expert 

salvage-men  from  Liverpool,  and  they  say  

months.     Personally,  I'm  prepared  to  swear  that 
it  won't  be  less  than months." 

"  What  may  I  say  ?  " 

"  Say  '  some  '  months."* 

"  Can't  they  blow  them  up  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.     How  can  you  blow  up  a 
thing  that's  already  blown  up  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     Let's  get  back  to  the  fight." 

"  Right.     As  soon  as  we  saw  that  the  block- 
ships  were  sunk  we  knew  that  our  job  was  done, 

*  See  page  193, 
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Now  came  the  most  ticklish  part  of  the  business 
— ^to  get  away.  Up  to  this  point  we  had  been 
protected,  so  far  as  our  hull  was  concerned,  by 
the  Mole.  We  knew  that,  directly  we  left  the 
Mole,  we  should  be  in  for  it. 

"  The  signal  arranged  for  the  men  to  re- 
embark  was  a  long  blast  from  Vindictive' s  siren. 
But  that  had  gone  with  a  lot  of  other  tackle, 
so  we  did  the  best  we  could  with  DaffodiVs  little 
hooter.  (Ferry  passengers  across  the  Mersey  must 
know  it  well.)  It  wasn't  much  of  a  hoot,  but  the 
fellows  heard  it,  and  made  for  the  scaling-  ladders. 
"  This  was  the  Hun's  chance.  The  fire  turned 
on  those  chaps  as  they  clambered  up  the  ladders, 
most  of  them  trying  to  carry  a  dead  or  wounded 
pal,  was  awful.  Talk  about  heroism !  Every 
man  was  a  hero  !  You  must  ask  some  of  them 
who  actually  landed  to  tell  you  about  that. 
Wonderful ! 

"  We  got  them  aboard  at  last,  and  stayed 
to  make  certain  that  nobody  was  left  behind. 
Then  we  shoved  off  from  the  Mole,  which  had 
had  enough  of  us  for  one  night,  and  made  for 
home  at  our  best  speed.  Instantly  the  big  shore- 
guns  and  everything  else  vicious  blazed  away, 
but  the  very  wind  which  had  turned  against  us 
when  we  arrived  now  stood  our  friend.  We 
worked  all  our  smoke-boxes  like  mad,  and  the 
smoke  saved  us.  They  landed  some  shells  home, 
of  course,  and  a  lot  of  poor  fellows  in  the  Iris 
were  killed  by  one  shell  just  as  they  were  leaving 
the  Mole.  But  most  of  the  stuff  aimed  at  the 
Vindictive  fell  short,  thank  God,  and  we  finally 
ran  out  of  range. 

"  It  was  a  good  fight.     I  think  the  Huns  had 
the  wind  up  that  night.  .  . 
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*'  Where  are  you  staying  ?  .  .  .  Good.     So  am 
I.     We'll  walk  along  together." 

(e)  A  Museum  in  a  Trunk. 

The  clocks  of  X were  pointing  to  midnight 

when  we  came  down  from  Captain  Carpenter's 
little  office  under  the  roof.  The  night  was  dark, 
but  out  to  sea  there  were  strange  lights  which 
boded  ill,  one  felt,  to  hostile  and  inquisitive 
strangers. 

We  had  been  talking  for  about  an  hour,  or, 
rather.  Captain  Carpenter  had  been  patiently 
explaining  the  details  of  the  attack,  adapting 
his  terms  to  the  intelligence  of  a  mere  landsman. 
Anyway,  I  know  that  my  head  ached  with  the 
concentrated  excitement  of  it  all,  and  we  both 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  two  last  bottles  of  ginger- 
ale  from  the  night  porter's  store. 

"  Incidentally,"  I  remarked,  "  you  have  told 
me  nothing  at  all  of  your  own  experiences  and 
sensations." 

"  Oh,"  he  laughed,  "  they  were  so  confused 
that  I  couldn't  possibly  analyse  them.  I  know 
there  was  the  very  devil  of  a  row,  and  vast  quanti- 
ties of  smoke,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

''  I  don't  quite  understand  how  it  was  that  you, 
personally,  were  not  killed." 

"  Neither  do  I.  It's  a  trite  phrase,  I  know, 
but  I  must  have  had  a  charmed  life.  Fellows  on 
each  side  of  me  were  cut  to  bits  with  bursting 
shells.  Yet  I  got  nothing  worse  than  a  flesh 
wound  in  the  shoulder  from  a  fragment  of  shell." 

"By  the  way,"  I  observed,  "I  read  some- 
where that  you  actually  brought  away  a  huge 
piece  of  the  Mole  on  the  deck  of  the  Vindictive  ?  " 

"  Quite  right.     Like  to  see  a  bit  of  it  ?  " 

p 
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"  To-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-night,  if  you  like.  I've  got  some  up  in 
my  bedroom." 

Thus  it  happened  that  we  went  up  in  a  lift 
to  have  a  look  at  the  Mole.  There  was  a  trunk 
at  the  foot  of  the  Captain's  bed.  Unlocking  this, 
he  produced  a  large  lump  of  crumbly  substance 
and  placed  it  in  my  hands.  I  had  heard  of  people 
chipping  fragments  off  Shakespeare's  house  and 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  but  this  went  one  better. 

"  Yes.  I  think  you  were  right  in  using  the 
word  '  impertinence.'  " 

He  wrapped  the  fragment  in  cotton-wool, 
explaining  that  it  crumbled  so  very  easily  and  was 
intended  as  a  gift.  The  huge  block  that  fell  on 
the  deck  of  the  Vindictive  was  to  be  divided  up. 
Sir  Roger  Keyes,  of  course,  would  claim  a  share, 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiraltv,  but  the  main 
bulk  he  had  decided  to  present  to  the  War  Museum 
in  London,  for  memorial  purposes. 

I  was  stiU  peering  into  the  trunk.  A  mis- 
cellaneous jumble  met  the  eye — a  cap,  a  flag,  a 
leather  case  for  binoculars,  two  pairs  of  goggles, 
a  broken  watch  (or  was  it  a  barometer  ?),  and 
a  roll  of  tattered  charts. 

"  Don't  shut  it  for  a  moment,"  I  begged. 
"  Are  these  more  souvenirs  ?  " 

"  Well,  just  one  or  two  little  things  of  personal 
interest.     Care  to  see  'em  ?  " 

"  If  you  don't  mind  showing  them." 

"  That's  the  cap  1  was  wearing  at  the  time. 
It's  rather  a  shabby  old  thing,  but  I  thought  it 
hardly  worth  while  to  put  on  a  good  cap  for  a  job 
of  that  sort.     Good  thing  I  didn't." 

It  had  been  perforated  from  back  to  front  and 
from  side  to  side  with  bullets.     In  each  case  the 
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bullet  quite  obviously  missed  the  scalp  by  the 
fraction  of  an  inch. 

' '  You  were  evidently  there.  What  happened 
to  the  binocular  case  ?  " 

"  Well,  that's  rather  interesting.  I  had  my 
glasses  in  my  hand  most  of  the  time,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  and  the  leather  case,  of  course,  was 
slung  at  m}^  back.  A  bullet  went  right  through  it, 
and  yet  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Wasn't 
that  rum  ?  " 

"  The  gods  apparently  want  you  on  earth  a 
little  longer.  The  barometer  went  as  well,  I 
observe." 

"It  did.  All  in  bits.  I  don't  know  how  or 
when.  Oh,  here  are  the  old  charts."  He  un- 
rolled three  large  charts  that  looked  as  if  rats  had 
been  feeding  on  them  for  six  months.  From 
each  chart  huge  pieces  had  entirely  disappeared, 
and  what  was  left  looked  particularly  mangy. 

Captain  Carpenter  called  my  attention  to  the 
chart  of  Zeebrugge. 

*'  We  had  mapped  out  three  courses,  you  see, 
to  aUow  for  the  wind  and  tide.  Eventual^  we 
came  round  here,  and  the  tide  carried  us  alongside 
the  Mole — ^there.  Sorry  they're  in  such  a  rotten 
state,  but  the  chart-house  was  a  nasty  mess.  Quite 
chawed  up." 

Last  of  all  he  showed  me  the  flag — the  glorious 
ensign — blackened  with  smoke  and  considerably 
holed.  "  We  kept  it  flying  all  the  time,"  he 
explained.     "  We  thought  we  might  as  well." 

I  gazed  at  it — as  many  thousands  of  people 
will  gaze  at  it  when  it  finds  a  suitable  home — in 
reverence.  Then,  the  hour  being  nearly  one 
o'clock,  I  took  a  grateful  and  respectful  leave. 

See  you  in  the  morning,"  said  the  Captain. 


(( 
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"  I  breakfast  about  eight-thirt}^  You've  got  to 
look  at  those  aeroplane  photographs,  and  then 
we'll  send  3^ou  off  in  a  car  to  inspect  the  Vin- 
dictive.    Good-night." 

At  my  last  glimpse  of  him,  he  was  bundling 
his  priceless  souvenirs  back  into  the  trunk  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed. 

if)  On  Board  H.M.S.  "  Vindictive." 

We  returned  next  morning  to  the  Admiral's 
ofl&ce,  and  I  was  presently  staring  through  a 
powerful  glass  at  the  aeroplane  photographs  of 
the  sunken  block-ships.  Unless  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  studjdng  photographs  taken  from  aero- 
planes, they  are  at  first  a  little  puzzling,  but  I 
soon  made  out  the  Intrepid  and  Iphigenia  quite 
clearly.  The  former  was  lying  almost  dead  across 
the  narrow  channel,  and  had  heeled  over.  Her 
nose  rested  on  the  mud-bank  one  side,  and  her 
stern  on  the  mud-bank  on  the  other  side.  As  for 
the  Iphigenia,  she  lay  bang  across  the  bed  of  the 
Canal.  Both  ships,  in  short,  were  in  such  a 
position  that  nothing  much  heavier  than  a  cork 
could  possibly  pass  them.  I  have  laid  stress  upon 
this  because  so  many  people  have  asked,  "  Did 
the  expedition  succeed  ?  Is  the  Canal  blocked  ?  " 
I  can  certify  that  the  expedition  did  succeed,  and 
that  the  Canal  is  utterly  and  completely  blocked. 

I  now  hopped  into  the  Staff  Car  (with  an  acute 
sense  of  my  unworthiness),  and,  accompanied 
bv  a  Commander  and  a  Lieutenant,  who  were 
everything  that  the  historic  courtesy  of  the  Navy 
could  lead  one  to  expect,  went  off  to  view  the 
remains  of  the  Vindictive. 

I  say  "  remains  "  advisedly,  for  no  ship  that 
had  withstood  for   one  solid  hour   that  fearful 
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bombardment  could  hope  to  return  anything  else 
but  a  wreck,  if  she  returned  at  all. 

The  great  shell-torn  funnels  first  caught  the 
eye,  with  the  smoke  even  then  pouring  out  at  a 
hundred  holes.  Next  one  noticed  the  famous 
"  brows,"  one  or  two  intact,  others  splintered. 
The  false  deck,  built  to  enable  the  storming  party 
to  gain  the  Mole,  was  still  in  position,  lined  with 
protective  sandbags.  I  saw  the  ruined  chart- 
house,  and  the  shell-torn  bridge,  and  the  specially 
constructed  flame-throwing  huts. 

Men  swarmed  everywhere,  trying  (as  I  then 
thought)  to  restore  chaos  to  order.  And  one  was 
struck  with  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  it  all. 
The  old  ship  had  done  her  job,  and  might,  one 
felt,  be  allowed  to  rest  in  peace — ^perhaps  alongside 
the  Victory.  But,  as  we  now  know,  there  was  a 
far  greater  end  in  store  for  her  !  * 

Peculiarly  interesting  was  the  fighting-top — 
a  circular  nest  high  above  the  bridge.  Here  it 
was  that  the  Marines  with  the  Lewis  guns  were 
stationed,  who  did  such  grand  work  among  the 
wretched  Huns  who  sought  to  escape  into  their 
own  destroyers  under  the  harbour  wall  of  the  Mole. 
One  pictured  that  tiny  fortress  filled  with  men, 
every  man  a  picked  shot.  Suddenly  comes  the 
crash  of  the  enemy  shell — a  lucky  shot  that 
penetrates  the  armour  of  the  fighting-top  and  lays 
low  every  man  but  one.  The  story  of  that  man 
has  been  already  touched  upon.  An  hour  later 
I  was  by  his  bedside  in  a  hospital  some  miles 
away. 

Yes,  you  had  only  to  look  at  the  Vindictive  to 
realise  what  that  night  attack  on  Zeebrugge  really 
meant.     You   could   picture   the   landing-parties 

*  And  even  thai  was  not  the  end  of  her ! 
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dashing  across  those  narrow,  oscillating  "  brows  " 
on  to  the  parapet,  whence  they  must  drop  sixteen 
feet  before  getting  to  grips  with  the  enemy.  And 
you  could  picture  the  return  of  the  grimy  survivors, 
each  man  with  a  pal  in  his  arms. 

You  could  picture  the  decks  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  wounded.  You  could  see  brave  men, 
mortally  hurt,  raising  themselves  in  agony  to  cheer 
on  their  comrades  as  they  rushed  to  the  battle. 
You  could  see  the  gunners,  and  the  firemen,  and 
the  gallant  fellows  who  were  there  to  work  the 
rockets  and  the  smoke-boxes. 

Finally,  you  could  see  the  pale,  eager  face  of 
the  Commander,  now  on  the  bridge,  now  visiting 
the  wounded,  now  issuing  directions  through  his 
megaphone  to  the  tiny  attendant  ferry-boats. 
And  all  the  while  the  guns  roar,  and  the  shells 
shriek  and  crash,  and  the  bullets  hail  on  the  dead 
and  on  the  living. 

"  Bit  knocked  about,  isn't  she  ?  "  said  the 
Commander. 

"  Rather  a  mess,"  I  agreed. 

(g)  The  Man  who  felt  Frightened. 

It  was  a  military  atmosphere  into  which  I  was 

plunged  at  Y .*     The  Marines,  whose  gallant 

share  in  the  Zeebrugge  exploit  ranks  equal  to  that 
of  the  Navy,  and  will  never  be  forgotten,  were 
ready  for  me.  I  was  taken  first  of  all  to  the  office 
of  Major  Carpenter — a  cousin,  oddly  enough,  of 
Captain  Carpenter,  R.N. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  one  of  the  men  I  want  you 
to  see  is  Captain  Arthur  Chater.  Why  he  isn't 
here  I  don't  know,  but  if  you'll  wait  a  few 
minutes " 

*  Deal. 


*    •     <     » 
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"  Could  I  see  anybody  else  in  the  meantime  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  are  two  interesting  men  in  the 
hospital.  One  is  Lieut. -Commander  Sandford, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  submarine  that  blew  up 
the  viaduct " 

"  I  must  see  him  at  all  costs  !  " 

"  I  think  I  can  arrange  that.  The  other  is 
Sergeant  Finch,  who's  going  to  get  the  V.C.  I'll 
telephone  over  to  the  hospital  and  let  them  know 
you're  coming.  Then  I'll  have  Chater  here  by  the 
time  you  get  back." 

Off  I  went  to  the  hospital.  Sergeant  Finch, 
they  told  me,  was  downstairs,  and  Commander 
Sandford — he  was  Lieutenant  Sandford  when  he 
went  for  the  Mole — in  a  cubicle  upstairs. 

The  sister  in  charge  of  Finch's  ward  met  me 
in  the  passage. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  can't  see  Finch  just  at  present." 

"  He  is  engaged,  perhaps  ?  " 

*'  Yes — with  the  barber." 

I  peeped  through  the  glass  panel,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  my  hero  with  his  face  haK- 
smothered  in  lather.  So  I  climbed  the  stairs  and 
was  shown  into  Lieut. -Commander  Sandford's 
tiny  apartment. 

"  A  friend  to  see  you,"  announced  the  nurse. 

"A  stranger  at  present,"  I  corrected  her, 
"  but  nob  for  long,  I  hope." 

Lieut. -Commander  Sandford  seemed  pleased 
to  see  me.  I  gathered  that  he  was  dull.  It  was 
a  hard  thing,  I  reflected,  to  be  dull  after  charging 
into  the  Mole.  However,  somebody,  no  doubt, 
will  make  that  up  to  him  by  and  by. 

He  was  young,  this  hero,  and  of  a  merry 
temperament.  Our  interview  developed  into  quite 
a  jovial  afiair. 
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Badly  wounded  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  not  so  very.  My  hand,  as  you  see,  and 
I  got  one  through  the  thigh." 

"  You'll  soon  be  out  and  about,  the  doctor 
tells  me.  In  the  meantime,  you've  made  a  horrid 
mess  of  that  viaduct." 

"  Have  I  ?  "  he  chuckled. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  Well,  I  can  give  you  the 
latest  information.  It's  all  gone  to  glory.  The 
Huns  are  creeping  backwards  and  forwards  on  a 
single  plank." 

"  That's  good."     He  laughed  again. 

"  What  exactly  happened  ?  I  gather  that 
you  perched  your  submarine  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  woodwork  beneath  the  viaduct  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  woodwork,  so  far  as  I  know. 
You  see,  the  Huns  had  covered  all  that  over  with  a 
sort  of  steel  curtain,  but  they'd  left  a  hole  in  this 
curtain  for  the  tide  to  run  through.  You  know 
about  the  silt  and  all  that  ?  Well,  as  soon  as  we 
saw  that  hole  we  made  straight  for  it." 

"  Were  you  on  deck  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.     We  were  all  on  deck." 

"  But  how  was  it  you  weren't  swept  ofi  the 
deck  by  the  steel  curtain  ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  see,  we  rammed  her  in  as 
far  as  the  conning-tower,  and  then  she  stuck.  All 
I  had  to  do  after  that  was  to  launch  a  boat,  get 
the  men  into  it,  touch  the  button  that  fired 
the  fuse,  climb  into  the  boat  after  the  men, 
and  get  clear  awaj^  before  the  explosion  took 
place." 

"  Oh  !     That  was  aU,  was  it  ?  " 

"Yes.  Unluckily  we  fouled  the  propeller  of 
the  boat,  and  so  two  of  us  had  to  row.  There 
were  only  two  oars.     I  don't  suppose,"  he  added.. 
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with  a  specially  deep  chuckle,  "  any  two  men  ever 
pulled  so  hard  before." 

"  You  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  in  a 
minute  ?  " 

"  Rather  !     I'd  pressed  the  button  !  " 

"  They  let  you  get  right  up  to  the  Mole,  I 
understand  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Thej^  all  stopped  firing.  It  was  rather 
rum.  I  suppose  they  took  it  for  granted  we'd 
gone  mad." 

*'  They  stood  and  watched  you !  I  presume 
you  know  the  actual  viaduct  was  crowded  with 
Huns  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't.     I'm  glad  I  didn't." 

"  Why  ?  Would  you  have  felt  some  com- 
punction in  blowing  them  up  ?  " 

"  Lord,  no  !  But  I  was  quite  frightened 
enough  as  it  was  !  " 

We  both  laughed  at  that. 

"  Was  it  a  good  explosion  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  more, 
only  just  before  it  happened  I  got  wounded." 

"  That  was  a  pity.  I  was  having  a  little  chat 
with  Captain  Carpenter  last  night,  and  he  tells  me 
the  flames  were  a  mile  high." 

"  A  mile  ?  "  mused  Mr.  Sandford.  "  Golly  ! 
Some  bang  !  " 

"  One  of  the  best  bangs  on  record,"  I  assured 
him.  "  Now  I  must  pop  downstairs  and  see 
Sergeant  Finch." 

"  Righto !  I  say,  are  you  going  to  write 
about  this  stunt  ?  " 

"  If  I'm  spared." 

"  Shall  we  have  a  chance  of  seeing  it  ?  " 

"  You  shall,"  I  promised  him,  and  left  him 
contentedly  chuckling. 
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(h)  What  the  Marines  told  the  Huns. 

Sergeant  Finch,  V.C.,  had  finished  his  shave, 
and  looked  as  clean  and  neat  as  any  hero  out  of  a 
fighting-top  could  expect. 

"  They  tell  me,"  I  began,  "  that  you've  got 
the  V.C.     Congratulations  !  " 

"  Thank  j^ou,  sir.  But  I  don't  know  what  I 
did  to  get  it,  and  that's  a  fact.  Seems  to  me 
if  one  has  the  V.C,  the  whole  lot  ought  to 
have  it." 

"  Still,  that  being  impossible,  they've  made  you 
the  victim.     How's  the  hand  ?  " 

"  Going  on  a  treat.  I  didn't  want  to  come 
here.  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  barracks  with  my 
pal.     I  never  noticed  I  was  hurt." 

"  Pretty  hot  in  that  fighting-top,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Pretty  fair." 

"  I  saw  it  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  did  you,  sir  ?  "  He  was  more  interested 
now.  "  Then  you  saw  where  the  shell  came 
through,  I  suppose  ?  We  all  went  down  in  a 
bunch,  and  I  had  a  job  to  get  out  from  under- 
neath." 

"  And  then  you  went  on  working  the  gun  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  did,  but  I  don't  really  know  what 
I  did.  One  of  my  pals  was  badly  hit,  and  I  tried 
to  get  him  down  on  deck.  I  know  that.  But 
it's  a  fact  I  don't  really  know  what  I  did.  All  I 
do  know  is  I'm  dreading  this  business  that's 
coming." 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  that,"  I  reassured  him. 
You'll  find  Somebody  very  charming  to  you." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that  part,"  replied  the  Sergeant. 
It's  getting  back  to  the  barracks." 

He  had  visions,  I  could  see,  of  impetuous  and 
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quite  strange  ladies  flinging  their  arms  about  his 
modest  neck. 

*'  I  shall  look  out  for  the  snapshots." 

Finch  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  I  left  him 
anticipating  the  worst. 

Captain  Chater,  who  had  lately  been  the  Adju- 
tant of  the  4th  Batt.  Royal  Marines,  was  busy  down 
at  the  stables,  but  he  very  kindly  came  along  to 
the  Mess  and  made  sketches  on  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper.  He  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  had  the  same  healthy  delight  in  every  kind 
of  bang  as  Lieutenant-Commander  Sandford.  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  the  two  senior  officers, 
Colonel  B.  N.  Elliot,  D.S.O.,  B.M.L.L,  and  Major 
A.  A.  Cordner,  were  both  killed  on  the  port-  side  of 
the  bridge  of  the  Vindictive  whilst  that  vessel  was 
approaching  the  Mole,  and  within  only  a  hundred 
yards  of  it.  (He  was  standing  with  them  at  the 
time.)  This  catastrophe  left  Major  B.  G.  Weller, 
D.S.C.,  in  command  of  the  battalion. 

"  The  most  awkward  part  of  the  business," 
Captain  Chater  explained,  "  was  that  sixteen-foot 
drop.  One  didn't  know,  you  see,  what  might  be 
below.  Not  that  the  men  minded.  They  were 
simply  grand  !  Yelled  like  mad  all  the  time,  and 
went  for  the  Huns  as  though  the  whole  thing  was 
a  football  match.  The  Marines  are  rather  bucked 
about  the  show." 

"  We  all  know  about  the  Marines — includ- 
ing the  enemy.  How  did  you  feel  on  the  way 
over  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  didn't  feel  much.  We'd  had  two 
previous  shots,  you  know.  One  was  getting  used 
to  it." 

"  Did  it  seem  a  long  time  that  you  were  on  the 
Mole  ?  " 
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No.  Awfully  short !  We  were  quite  sur- 
prised when  the  signal  came  for  us  to  get  back. 
Getting  back  was  the  worst  part.  We  had  scaling 
ladders  and  ropes,  but  the  fire  was  very  heavy, 
and  the  men  wouldn't  go  without  their  pals.  They 
insisted  on  taking  everybody,  living  or  dead.  You 
can  imagine  that  that  took  time." 

*' Anyway,"  I  suggested,  "seeing  that  it's  all 
over,  what  about  hopping  into  the  car  with  me  and 
coming  back  to  X ?  " 

For  the  first  time  during  our  conversation  he 
grew  serious. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  admitted,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  I've  been  racking  my  brains  for  an  excuse 
to  do  that,  and  can't  think  of  one  !  " 

(i)  I  Hear  they  want  More. 

Two  very  brief  conversations,  and  this  im- 
perfect and  unpretentious  chronicle  of  Zeebrugge 
comes  to  a  close. 

The  first  is  with  Commander  E.  0.  B.  Seymour 
Osbourne,  who  had  charge  of  the  gunnery  opera- 
tions aboard  the  Vindictive.  I  found  him  at 
lunch  with  another  officer  in  a  pleasant  apartment 
on  the  sea-front  at  X . 

"  I  was  told,"  I  began,  "  that  I  must  not  leave 
without  seeing  you." 

"Oh?     I  don't  quite  know  why." 

"  You  were  in  it,  weren't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  was  in  it." 

"  And  well  in  it,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well  in  it.     Have  a  glass  of  port  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks." 

"  It  will  do  you  a  lot  of  good." 

"  If  you  really  think  that Now,  please 

tell  me  something." 
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"  I'll  tell  you  one  thing.  The  men  were  great. 
I  saw  one  chap  come  staggering  on  board  with  a 
pal  in  his  arms.  Whether  the  pal  was  alive  or 
dead  I  couldn't  say,  and  I  doubt  whether  he 
could.  But  I  heard  him  murmuring  to  him,  '  I 
wouldn't  leave  yer,  Bill !  Did  you  think  I 
would  ?  '" 

That's  all.  The  other  remark,  which  has  since 
proved  highly  significant,  came  from  an  officer  who 
very  courteously  gave  me  a  lift  to  the  station  in  his 
car.  No  less  a  personage  than  the  Admiral  came 
out  to  see  him  off. 

"  The  Admiral  tells  me,"  he  observed,  as  we 
drove  away,  "  that  the  standard  was  very  high  in 
this  affair." 

I  made  no  comment.     None  was  needed. 

*'  By  the  way,"  he  went  on,  "  have  you  noticed 
that  a  lot  of  the  chaps  seem  a  bit  used  up  ?  Rather 
nervy  and  all  that  ?  " 

"  Not  surprising,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  they  want 
more  of  it." 

They  got  it. 

{j)  The  Last  Plunge  of  the  Old  "  Vindictive." 

A  thrill  ran  through  England  when  it  heard 
that  the  Vindictive  had  been  sunk  in  the  very 
jaws  of  Ostend  Harbour.  "  What  a  splendid 
thing  !  "  said  everybody.  "  The  Germans  must 
have  been  on  the  alert  after  the  other  attempt, 
and  Zeebrugge !  Gould  you  have  any  better 
proof  of  the  mastery  of  the  British  Navy  ?  " 

And  then  the  imagination  dwelt  on  the  old 
battleship  herseff — scarred,  battered,  broken, 
covered   with   glory.     They   wanted  to   make   a 
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show  of  her,  and  a  fine  show  she  would  have  made  ; 
but  her  work  was  not  yet  done.  One  final  honour 
was  in  store  for  her.  Just  as  so  many  gallant 
men  had  died  on  her  decks  for  the  Empire  and 
the  Cause  of  Freedom,  so  she,  too,  could  perish  in 
the  same  cause. 

Sailors  believe  that  a  ship  has  a  soul.  In  the 
case  of  the  Vindictive,  at  any  rate,  this  is  true, 
for  the  soul  of  that  noble  vessel  will  live  in 
the  British  Navy  so  long  as  the  White  Ensign 
patrols  the  oceans  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world. 


THE   END 
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